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PREFACE 


The immediate papular favor wMeh was accorded the preceding 
volume of One Hundred Master S^peeches, on topics connected with the 
various phases of education, convinced the publishers that a definite 
need existed for such a work, and at the same time suggested the 
desirability of following the initial volume with others, in which the 
same topical grouping should be continued. 

It will be seen by the table of contents that the present volume is 
made up of speeches for special occasions, including holidays; civic, 
religious, patriotic and fraternal celebrations and events; literary 
and club programs, and social gatherings. The comprehensive scope 
of this book will give it a wide appeal, and it is believed that among 
its one hundred model speeches, each 'written for a special occasion, 
every reader "wHl find much helpful illustrative material. 

Like its predecessor, this volume is not a compilation of material 
pre-viously published, but every one of the speeches included in its 
pages is an original production, written within the twelve months 
immediately preceding the date of publication of the book, and has 
never before appeared in print. This fact, which will be made evident 
by the most casual examination, gives this work a unique character 
and value, and places it in a class by itself. 

In the breathless rush and feverish actmty of a commercial and 
industrial age, the art of public speaking in America has for a time 
suffered a neglect that can be seen in our dearth of orators and public 
speakers qualified to be classed with the great names associated with 
the early history of our nation. There are positive indications, how- 
ever, that this condition is passing away, and that oratory is again 
coming into- its own. If this humble contribution shall aid in this 
desired end, the purpose of the authors and publishers 'will have been 


achieved. 
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100 MASTER SPEECHES 


FOUETH OF JOLT ADDEESS 

Among all holidays of the year, one stands out as preeminently 
A m erican ; one appeals especially to the sentiment of patriotism and 
national pride that glows in every loyal American breast. Inde- 
pendence Day — ^the Fourth of July — is observed in every state in the 
Union as our distinctive national holiday; for the event which it 
celebrates is by far the most important in American history — an event, 
indeed, no less than the birth of a nation. 

To all true men the birth of a nation must always be a sacred thing. 
For the nation is the place where men are made, and by its fitness to 
make men, to mould and perfect human character, and to give to the 
world leaders of thought and action, — ^by this alone each nation must 
be judged. 

Today memory carries us back one hundred and forty-seven years 
to an immortal gathering of patriots in Independence Hall, PMladei- 
phia, where a document was signed that was destined to have a pro- 
found effect upon the history of the world. 

The Declaration of Independence was the first solemn declaration, 
by a nation, of the only legitimate foundation of civil government. 
It was the corner stone of a new fabric, destined to cover the surface 
of the globe. It demolished at a stroke the lawlessness of all govern- 
ments founded upon conquest. It swept away the rubbish of accumu- 
lated centuries of servitude. 

From the day of this declaration, the people of North America 
were no longer children, appealing to the sympathies of a heartless 
mother; no longer subjects, leaning upon the shattered columns of 
royal promises, and invoking the faith of parchment to secure their 
rights; they were a nation, asserting as a right, and maintaining by 
force of arms, their own existence. 

The Declaration of Independence was an epoch-making transaction 
in human affairs. As such it will keep its place in human history as 
long as the institutions of civilization shall endure. For the vast 
influence which they exerted upon the world, the scene and the actors 
were indebted to no stage trappings or dramatic effects. There was 
nothing wonderful or elaborate to impress the eye in the setting of 
that great world-drama. Imagination and art gave no studied grace 
or decoration to the persons, the place, or the performance that made 
up' the business of the day. It was an assembly at which Destiny 
herself seemed to preside, and the Muse of History to poise her 
recording pen. 
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The value and force which belong to the actors in that event rest 
wholly on the wisdom, the courage and the faith that formed and 
esecuted their great design, and the potency and permanence of its 
influence upon the affairs of the world which followed as a legitimate 
consequence. 

The dignity of the act was the deliberate, serene and fearless 
performance of these men, in the clear light of day and by a unanimous 
purpose, of a civic duty which embraced the greatest hazards to them- 
selves and to all the people to whom they owed their discretionary 
power, but which to their sober judgment promised benefits to that 
people and to posterity far outreaching those perils, and greater than 
human vision could discern. 

This immortal state paper was the genuine effusion of the soul of 
the country at that time, the revelation of its mind, when, in its 
youth, its enthusiasm, its sublime disregard for danger, it rose to the 
supreme height of its- creative powers. The bill of rights which it 
promulgates is of rights that are older than human institutions, and 
spring from the eternal justice which is superior to the State. 

Two political theories at that time divided the world : one founded 
the commonwealth on the reason of the State, the policy of expediency ; 
the other based it on the immutable principle of justice and moral 
right. The new Republic, as it took its place among the powers of 
the world, proclaimed its faith in the truth and reality and unchange- 
ableness of freedom, virtue, and right. 

The heart of Jefferson, in writing the Declaration, and of Congress 
in adopting it, beat for all humanity. The assertion of right was’ made 
for the entire world and all coming generations. Put forth in the 
name of the ascendant people at that time, it made the circuit of the 
world, passing everywhere through the despotic countries of Europe ; 
and the astonished nations, as they read that all men are created free 
and equal, started out of their lethargy. 

To the patriots it gave strength and courage. It gave them a 
definite purpose, and a name and object commensurate with its cost. 
When it was formally read from the halls of justice and in the public 
marts by the officers of the army at the head of their divisions, and by 
the clergy from their pulpits, its dignity and grandeur impressed the 
public imagination. The American people pronounced it a fit instru- 
ment, clothed in worthy language. The public enthusiasm burst forth, 
and the echoes of the first Independence Day made thrones tremble 
to their foundations. 

We celebrate today no idle tradition, the deeds of no fabulous race; 
for we tread in th^ scarcely obliterated footsteps of an earnest and 
valiant generation of men, who dared to stake life and fortune and 
sacred honor upon a declaration of rights, whose promulgation shook 
tyrants on their thrones, gave hope to fainting freedom, and reformed 
the political ethics of the world. 
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America is democracy — ^tested and triumpliant. The foundation of 
democracy is the spiritual equality of man. There is no other possible 
equality. Individuals differ in mental and moral endowment. Variety 
is the law of all life, but in the essence of the soul, every man is like 
every other man. Here, and here alone, we find equality. Men, 
spiritually, are brothers, because all men, spiritually, are sons of one 
Father. Democracy, therefore, is religion — a religion which transcends 
sectarianism and sectionalism ; which is, in fact, the very essence of 
communion with the eternal. 


ARBOR DAY. 

In 1872, J, Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, once Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, originated in that State the 
movement which has siuce become almost national in its scope, and 
which has resulted in the general observance of Arbor Day. Nebraska, 
like many other western States, was in large part almost treeless, and 
the movement to encourage tree-planting has been so beneficial in its 
results that its originator is recognized as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of his State. Nebraska figured in the old geographies as ^‘The 
Great American Desert,’^ but tree-planting has transformed it into 
a garden spot. Nebraskans are justly proud of this achievement and 
are determined to perpetuate its results. 

In 1876, B. G. Northrup advocated tree planting by children, and 
offered a dollar prize to every boy and girl who should plant or aid 
in planting five ^‘centennial trees,’’ but the idea of designating a 
certain day when all should be invited to unite in this work belongs 
solely to ex-Governor Morton. 

The project sprang at once into popular favor, and over a million 
trees were planted in Nebraska the first year. Other States soon fol- 
lowed the lead of the “Tree Planter’s State,” so that now Arbor Day 
is observed in nearly every state and territory throughout the United 
States. 

The time of its observance is of course not at all uniform, but is 
selected in each case with reference to climate and local conditions. 
In the North and West, April and May are the months usually selected. 
In the South, late autumn and early winter are more favored. 

In its origin Arbor Day was more material than sentimental. The 
reckless spoliation of the great forests alarmed far-sighted and pubUc- 
spirited men, who saw in it a great and direct loss to national wealth 
as well as an even greater menace to climate, and, as a consequence, to 
agriculture. 

In the treeless prairie States of Nebraska and Kansas the lack of 
forests was severely felt, both in the scarcity of native timber for 
building purposes, and in the irregularity of rainfall. Trees were 
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needed to conserve and increase material wealth. States more favored 
by nature saw in the examples of the prairie states a peril of similar 
nature should they fail to keep what they already possessed. For 
them the observance of Arbor Day was in the nature of insurance 
against the future. 

But the planting and care of trees soon became popular not for 
material reasons alone. In pioneer days a forest seemed an obstacle 
to agricultural development rather than an aid. Trees were regarded 
too often as enemies to progress and civilization, useful only as fire- 
wood. Their beauty was not appreciated until, with the development 
of towns and cities, men ceased to think only of material development 
and began to care for the appearance of their surroundings. Then it 
was seen that trees were beautiful and contributed much to the at- 
tractiveness of any community. In the light of this awakened per- 
ception, trees were planted as ornaments, and it is to this belief in 
the beauty of trees that Arbor Day appeals. 

Arbor Day has been adopted by the public schools and is usually 
thought of as a school holiday. In nearly all of the States the super- 
intendents of public instruction issue pamphlets of programs and 
suggestions for use in the observance of Arbor Day in the schools. 
There it takes its place with Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays 
and other occasions of national observance. 

One difference there is, however, between Arbor Day and aU other 
recognized holidays. Arbor Day is the only occasion which is devoted 
to the future rather than to the past. It does not seek to commemorate 
dead heroes and statesmen, but it seeks to accomplish something which, 
in years to come, will be of increasing benefit to the community at 
large. Its returns are not immediate and are, therefore, the more 
unselfish. 

That great and many-sided American, Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
birthday on October 27th will recall his vast contributions to the 
the welfare of the nation, was an ardent and indefatigable advocate of 
the preservation of the national forests. Memorials of marble and 
bronze have been erected in his memory, but by far the most beautiful 
and appropriate means of commemorating his character and public 
services is the extension of the Sequoia National Park, to be known as 
the Roosevelt National Park. 

Picture to yourself a tract of land larger than the State of Rhode 
Island, situated in southern California just west of the summit ridge 
of the Sierras, embracing within its limits the highest mountain in 
the United States, with river canyons far surpassing in grandeur any 
of Europe’s scenic features, and all this thrown open by the Govern- 
ment as a national playground. 

Mount Whitney, Mount Langley, Mount Tyndall, and Mount Wil- 
liamson, ranging in height from 14,000 to 14,550 feet, and Mount 
Brewer, Thunder Mountain, and the Kawaah Peaks, all over 13,500 
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I Q feet in ele-vation, are the outstanding features of the park landscape, 
^ which also includes the great sequoias, the “Big Trees” that Eoose- 
(J velt loved so well, in a setting of mountain and cascade extending for 
^ seventy-five miles from north to south. What could be more fitting 
than to dedicate these sixteen hundred square miles of magnificent 
^mountain scenery to the American President who in his lifetime 
^ rejoiced unceasingly in his love of the great outdoors? 
y It is because Arbor Day has other values than the merely corn- 
el mercial, and because it has ceased to stand narrowly for the planting 
\J of trees, though that is stiU its primary object, that it is of such 
great significance in the growing movement for civic betterment. 
Arbor Day now allies itself with the general movement which makes 
improvement in civic conditions, a movement in behalf of more 
beautiful surroundings, and children trained to study trees and flow- 
and to take delight in their cultivation, will in time see to it that 
\^ycity streets and country highways are also made attractive. 


/ MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS. 

We have gathered here today to review the memories and to honor 
^the fallen heroes of four American wars. About the middle of the 
^ last century we engaged in a war with Mexico, and twelve years later 
marked the beginning of our long and bloody Civil War. In 1898 we 
were drawn into an armed conflict with Spain, and in 1917 the cry 

the endangered representative governments of Europe brought us 
yjface to face with the serried ranks of autocracy. 

If / To pay loving tribute to all of these gallant men who offered their 
ylives in defence of country and of principles vital to liberty, we, in 
^/fyommon with millions of our fellow-citizens throughout the length and 
"^breadth of the land are gathered here in this peaceful spot to testify 
with speech and song, with silent tears and fragrant flowers, our 
appreciation of what tiiey did. 

Some of them sleep in marble cities of the dead, guarded by a 
li ^nation’s faithful vigils; some in old fields and beside quiet streams; 

'"^ome in Flanders fields where the poppies grow red as the blood that 
fYwas shed upon the hard-fought fields of Prance; and some lie in 
^unknown graves. Wherever they sleep, a nation’s love is with them 
^today, and their memory will ever be cherished. 

The surviving soldiers of the Civil War are rapidly passing away. 
f/^They are making their last march, moving steadily onward to the 
silent portals of the West. SlowljjT'inevitably, the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic‘ia:re nearing the frontiers of the great 
beyond, and soon the last one must pass over. Let us leave nothing 
undone to prove to them that the citizens of the great nation which 
they preserved are not lacking in gratitude, and will never cease to 
cherish the memory of their noble deeds. 
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Just ES' in tliG cruciblo thG shining’ metEl is sepErEtcd from th© dross, 
so from the fires and hitter trials of that titanic struggle a greater 
and nobler nation was to emerge. From that memorable hour at 
Appomattox when Lee sheathed his sword and Grant said to the 
shattered Southern regiments, “Go in peace, my brethren,” this 
nation began a new life. In time the gray clouds that followed the 
hideous night of war rolled away and the clear light of the new day 
cheered a mourning and stricken people on to new endeavor. 

And how fruitful those endeavors have been ! Never in the history 
of nations has there been such marvellous growth as that witnessed in 
the United States since the Civil War. Great, free and glorious, our 
nation is the haven for the oppressed of every land, and her institu- 
tions typify the highest aspirations of mankind. The story of her 
progress is a wonderful narrative which thrills the heart of every true 
American. God bless the soldiers, living and dead, who fought to 
preserve the Union. 

The heroism of the sacrifices of 1863-5 can never be forgotten, but 
to most of us who are living today they have not the poignant vividness 
of personal experience. But the year 1918 brought the significance of 
Memorial Day directly home to the present generation. After that 
memorable year, there were few Americans who had not suffered per- 
sonal loss or bereavement. The real meaning of “dying for one’s 
country” was impressed on the consciousness of the people. The 
succeeding Memorial Days have found the nation honoring the memory 
of the young heroes who gave their lives in France and Flanders, and 
reveriug, with new sincerity and fervor, the men who more than half 
a century ago offered their lives on the altar of patriotism. 

Two outstanding facts of the World War are universally conceded. 
America’s participation and America’s sacrifices were small in com- 
parison with the labor and sacrifices of the nations which fought 
through all the bloody years of the struggle. Yet, during the brief 
period of American participation, America fought as hard as any 
other belligerent nation, bore her full share of responsibility and 
burdens, and thus, coining to the front when the other nations were 
exhausted, actually won the war. 

It is generally believed that but for the American army, the Ger- 
man offensives of March-June, 1918, would have carried Prussianism 
to victory. America, therefore, without boasting, and with full real- 
ization that her sacrifice was small in comparison with the sacrifices 
of France and England and Belgium and Serbia and Roumania, and 
even of Russia, can cherish the gratification of having actually won the 
war by intervention at the most critical moment. Belgium’s immortal 
heroism saved civilization in 1914; American altruism and devotion 
saved democracy in 1918. 

But the story was not begun at Chateau-Thierry. It was not even 
b^un in 1917, when the United States, driven beyond the extreme 
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limit of patience, formally declared the existence of a state of war. 
It was begun more than fifty years before, when the young manhood 
of the North marched forth at Lincoln’s call. What was done in 
1861-5 made possible the culmination of 1918. It is all a part of the 
same glorious story. Without Chickamauga there would have been no 
Cantigny; the campaign of the Wilderness paved the way for the 
battles of the Argonne. 

The mantle of the fathers has fallen upon the sons. It has fallen 
upon them sanctified by the new fratemalism that has brought about 
a broader charity, a deeper understanding, and has healed the wounds 
of war. 

All over the United States today the graves of true American men, 
graves new and still unclaimed by nature, and graves of long ago, 
leveled, perhaps by time’s obliterating hand, are honored today by 
those whose lives have been made livable by the nobility and heroism 
of those who have died. 

They gave their all and today we give our very little. Life was as 
precious to them as it is to us; nothing that we can give can be more 
than a weak beginning of their stupendous gift. Nor do they demand 
great recompense: gratitude and homage and a moment’s pause in 
the mad whirl of life to bestow a thought and a flower on the graves 
of those whose lives were the price of our security and happiness. 
Sleep in peace, beloved heroes, ''until the day break, and the shadows 
pass away.” 


AMEKICANISM. 

By no means the least result of the Great War is the clarity it has 
brought to our definition of Americanism, Nineteen-twentieths of our 
foreign population came from the countries engaged in that epochal 
struggle. They contributed one-fourth of the fighting strength of 
this country. You will need no formal definition of Americanism 
when you consider this simple statement in all its implications. The 
loyalty of these foreigners to the country of their adoption proves the 
existence of a vital, living force that in an hour of national emergency 
can transform a day laborer into a hero. 

The war revealed them Americans every one. Before the registra- 
tion board; on the way to camp, in the cantonment, on the ocean 
voyage, in the trenches, across no-man ’s-land, high or low, rich or 
poor, learned or illiterate, Eussian, Pole, Italian, Syrian, Austrian, 
Magyar, Greek, Irish, Swede, German or what not, they all learned 
the spirit of A merica, its ideals and aspirations. 

The voluntary gift of their sons on the part of non-English speaking 
fathers and mothers, their magnanimous response to the call to con- 
serve food, to aid E«d Cross, Liberty Loan, War Camp Community 
Sendee, and other war activities, was such as to set an example to 
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those who were inclined to look upon them as aliens. The fact is that 
the great majority of these people are Americans to the core and we 
have not recognized our brethren. It seems that the war was in this 
respect another blessing in disguise, because it served to lay bare the 
great heart-beat of America. 

The public school has long been recognized as the melting-pot in 
which the child of the immigrant is Americanized. This is especially 
so here in the middle West, where other agencies of a social and 
educational nature are not so numerous as in the great cities of the 
East. If the child of foreign-born parents completes his education 
in the public schools, he cannot be distinguished from the offspring 
of native stock, whom in fact he frequently outstrips in his educational 
achievements. We do not begrudge him his success. Here rewards 
are based on merit and not on the accidental advantage of birth or 
influence. This is cosmopolitanism. This is Americanism. 

We now know that the foreigner in our midst cannot be exploited 
to our local or national advantage. The adult must be reached through 
personal extension of the right hand of fellowship. The sincerity of 
our motives will be tested again and again in the furnace of the sus- 
picion caused by the sharp practices of those who have misinterpreted 
America to him. The neighbor, the employer, the civic forum, the 
press, the church, the school, must show him the plane of our best 
thought and action. 

If we hope to reach the foreign element in our midst, we must know 
the personnel to the last individual and seek him out to give him a 
personal welcome, not for patronage, but for companionship in a com- 
mon heritage. Our civic leaders, our social workers, our employers, 
our religious leaders, the teachers in our schools, must be imbued with 
the same spirit. 

No people are more appreciative of your cooperation. As much joy 
comes to them when they can speak, read or write the English language 
as comes to the child beginner when he gains for the first time a 
mastery over oral or written speech. These new achievements are to 
them the open door to opportunities previously denied them. 

The field of Americanism includes aU in our midst. It affords 
opportunity for our best thought and effort, for the utilization of 
every agency we can command to weld a cosmopolitan population into 
a homogeneously helpful and loyal American citizenship. 

In America the ancient tyrannies and oppressions under which 
Europe groans cannot be. In America humanity has its chance to 
make a new start. Here it can begin again with a clean slate. The 
men and women who have come from other lands to people it have 
learned the lesson of Time. By experience of old historic errors, they 
have learned in what human happiness consists, and on virgin soil, 
cumbered with no rotting foundations of decayed feudal and ecclesias- 
tical ^tcms, they can build a new state of freshly quarried stone, 
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and beams and rafters smelling' sweet of the forest. If ever men had 
a chance to build a, new heaven upon a new earth, it is here in 
America. 

If America is but true to her founders, and the pure and stalwart 
traditions they have bequeathed, it will be merely the fulfillment of 
her natural destiny that she shall become not merely in name but in 
actual fact, the guardian of all the liberties thus far evolved from the 
travail of the ages, and the patient evolver of yet purer and more 
complete forms of liberty. 

Here in America all the races of the world are gathered together to 
work, and may it be to pray also. Here all the varied problems of 
manldnd are brought as to one vast council hoard. Never was there 
such an opportunity for their solution, and surely America will not 
fail to take it. 

Shall she not constitute herself a vast clearing-house for the wrongs 
of mankind? Nursed herself in liberty, is it not her manifest destiny, 
beyond that of any other nation, to evolve a world whose humblest 
inhabitant shall be joyously free, and in whose remotest corner the 
winds of Liberty shall blow? 

And with that gift of Liberty shall she not bring, too, ideals of 
^Hhe pursuit of happiness^' finer and purer than those too often 
fallowed by her citizens today? "With fullness of Liberty may there 
be also a return to that old noble simplicity of American life, when an 
American gentleman wag the first of aristocrats, while remaining the 
simplest of democrats as well, and an American lady sought no diadem 
but that of her queenly womanhood. 


ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Our country today does honor not only to one of the greatest Amer- 
icans, but to one of the greatest men of all time. . In his fifty-six years 
of life, Abraham Lincoln played many parts, for he was in his youth 
farm hand, store clerk, mill superintendent, stump speaker, rail 
splitter, boat builder, trader, inventor, grocer, surveyor, postmaster, 
steamboat pilot, captain of volunteers, and Indian fighter; and in 
later life he was state legislator, lawyer, presidential elector, congress- 
man, lecturer, debater, candidate for United States senator and Vice 
President, orator of national fame. President, commander-in-chief of 
vast armies and fleets, emancipator, hero and martyr. In short, for 
ingrained versatility, native power, homespun worth and lofty stead- 
fastness, Abraham Lincoln stands supreme. 

Yet there is one aspect in which he appears to us that comprehends 
all others — ^that of ^‘the first American” — ^the first man distinctly of 
our race, bom on American soil, bred from the cradle under Amer- 
ican institutions, who rose from the rude conditions of the humblest 
2 
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American life to be the embodiment of the highest aspirations, and the 
realization of the loftiest national ideals of his fellow'-conntrymen — 
American in his virtues. American in his imperfections, and super- 
latively American in all that went to make him great. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12th, one hundred and 
fourteen yearskago, in a log cabin among the mountains of the State 
of Kentucky. ^He came into a frontie:^^fe of comparative poverty, 
labor, hardship, and rude adventure, ^e had little instruction and 
few books, be had no friends among the great and powerful of his 
time. ikjo. equal among equals in the crude simplicity of scattered 
communities on the border of the wilderness, he rose above the common 
level by the sheer force of his own qualities. 

Even the slight advantages that might have been derived from a 
settled location were denied Lincoln, for he was taken at the age of 
seven years from the rude Kentucky neighborhood where he was 
bom to the still ruder wilderness of Indiana, and later into the 
primeval forests of Central Illinois. In brief, his origin and sur- 
roundings were like those of thousands of other Americans who were 
then growing up to be the brawn and brains of the great, undeveloped 
West. 

But a thirst for learning as a means of rising in the world was born 
in him. Each day when his work was ended, his studies became the 
chief pleasure of his life. He read, wrote, and ciphered incessantly. 
He would sit in the twilight and read a dictionary as long as he could 
see. He would go to the town constable’s cabin, four and a half miles 
away and devour the Eevised Statutes of Indiana. 

With such a spirit and with such indomitable pei’sistence, Lincoln 
became the leader in his community. He was sent to Congress at 
Washington, where he broadened his conceptions to national scope. 
He was admitted to the bar, and won a high place as a successful and 
distinguished advocate. 

He became conviuced of the wickedness of African slavery, that 
baleful institution which the defective humanity of our fathers per- 
mitted to be established in the American colonies ; and with power and 
insistence that compelled public attention he declared his conviction 
that human slavery was eternally wrong. He gave voice to the 
awakened conscience of the North. He led in the struggle for freedom 
from slavery. 

Upon that issue he was elected President. In that cause, as Presi- 
dent, he conducted a great war of four years’ duration, in which 
millions of armed men were engaged. When in his wise judgment 
the time was ripe for it, on his own responsibility in the exercise of his 
authority as commander-in-chief, invoking the support of his country, 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the blessing of God npon 
his act, he set free the 3,000,000 slaves by his official proclamation, 
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and dedicated the soil of America forever as the home of a united, 
liberty-loving people. 

^ It was not chance or favorable circumstances that achieved Lin- 
coln's success. The struggle was long and desperate, and often 
appeared hopeless, ^^e won through the possession of the noblest 
qualities of manhood. He was simple, honest, sincere and unselfish. 
\JEe had high courage for action and fortitude in adversity. Never for 
an instant did the thought of personal advantage compete with the 
interests of the public cause. He never faltered in the positive and 
unequivocal declaration of the wrong of slavery, but his sympathy 
with all his f ellowmen was so genuine, his knowledge of human nature 
was so just, that he was able to lead his countrymen without dogmatism 
or imputation of assumed authority. 

He carried the Civil War to its successful conclusion with inflexible 
determination ,- but the many evidences of his kindness of heart toward 
the people of the South and of his compassion for distress and suffer- 
ing were the despair of many of his subordinates, and the effect of his 
humanity and considerate spirit upon the conduct of the war became 
one of the chief reasons why, when the war was over, the North and 
South were able during the same generation to join again in friend- 
ship as citizens of one united country. 

The time has long been here when in solemn awe and reverence we 
pronounce the name of Lincoln with that of Washington, and in their 
silent, deathless splendor leave them both shining on. 


MOTHEE. 

The greatest human love is that of a mother, and its divine meaning 
is God. From the moment when the promise of maternity strikes the 
chords of heavenly music in a woman’s heart until the time when dark- 
ness holds the closing eyes, a love is manifest in motherhood the mean- 
ing of which no man can fully understand, and the like of which finds 
no analogy except in divine love that always and everywhere embraces 
His creatures. 

Hers it is to love the child because the child is hers. The life she 
begat at the pain and peril of her own she nourishes and cherishes 
without care or thought of her own. Toil, weariness, privation, suf- 
fering, are to her the chords of a chorus of hallowed glory and heavenly 
joy when they serve the well-being and happiness of the child of her 
heart. 

She asks no reward, nor expects any, but the privilege of lavishing 
her maternal affection where the instinct of her heart directs. In the 
simple word mother is a mystery of unselfish and unending affection 
which no coarser soul or grosser mind can solve. Men stand amazed at 
the presence of its manifestations, and angels gaze with admiration 
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upon tlie outpourings of a mother’s love, while only God can fathom 
the meaning of its sweetness and its strength. 

There is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother for her son 
that transcends all other affections of the heart. It is neither to be 
chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worth- 
lessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort 
to his convenience, she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
she will glory in his fame and exult in his prosperity; and if mis- 
fortune overtake him, he will be the dearer to her for his misfortune; 
and if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish 
him in spite of his disgrace ; and if all the world beside cast him off, 
she will be all the world to him.. 

Mother ! What a world of meaning is contained in that one little 
word ! Its magnitude is wonderful. Consider its height and breadth, 
its duties and obligations. Who can measure its. possibilities or gauge 
its meanings? 

Confucius, the great philosopher; Alexander, the victorious gen- 
eral; Moses, the prophet of God; Shakespeare, the author; Scott, the 
novelist and poet; Washington, McKinley, and scores of other great 
figures in the world’s history, owe a great measure of their success to 
the teachings of a noble mother. It is to the early environment of the 
hearthstone, to the aspirations of noble women, and to the devotion of 
worthy mothers, that the world is indebted for its greatest men. 

Abraham Lincoln, standing on the pinnacle of success as a statesman, 
declared, ^^AU that I am or ever expect to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” 

John Quincy Adams said of his mother, ^^My mother was an angel 
upon earth. She was a minister of blessing to all human beings within 
her sphere of action. Her heart was the abode of heavenly purity. She 
had known sorrow, but her sorrow was silent. If there is existence and 
reward beyond the grave, my mother is happy. ” 

The mother of Daniel Webster influenced her husband to sell their 
old homestead that they might devote the proceeds to the education 
of their two boys. This act of self-sacrificing love and parental solici- 
tude has already and will forever affect the American nation for 
good, and, indirectly, the entire world. 

Cowper, the poet, expressed in the most impressive language the 
warmth of his affection for the memory of his mother, when, long 
after her dmth, his cousin presented him with her picture. '‘I had 
rather,” said he, ''possess that picture than the richest jewel in the 
British crown; for I love her with an affection that her death fifty- 
two years since has not the least abated.” 

The mother of President Garfield was a woman of large gifts and 
deep piety. She taught her children the Bible, temperance, the love 
of liberty, and loyalty to their country. Just after President Garfield 
delivered his inaugural address, while tens of thousands of his country- 
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men were cheering- him, he turned and kissed his aged mother, and 
then he kissed his wife. Again the vast multitude applauded his 
action, honoring the tribute to his mother and his wife in the one 
supreme moment of his life. When the news came to the mother that 
her son was shot, she cried out in her agony: ‘‘The Lord help me! 
How could anyone be so cold-hearted as to want to kill my babyT’ 
How true are the words of J ean Paul Richter, who said ; “ To a man 
who has had a mother, all women are sacred for her sake!’^ 

In the days of Rome’s greatest splendor, there stood on one of her 
seven hills a temple dedicated to “Fortune” ; and over its magnificent 
portal was written the name of Volumnia, for whose honor the temple 
had been built, to perpetuate the memory of a matron who had saved 
Rome by her influence over her son. Not far distant from it arose a 
. column on which was inscribed, ‘ ‘ Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, ’ ’ 
in acknowledgment of her worth as the mother of two sons whom she 
had trained to be ornaments and defenders of the nation. Such was 
the respect paid to mothers who acted well their part in pagan Rome. 

“God could not be everywhere,” says a Hebrew proverb, “therefore 
He made mothers. ’ ’ No language ean express the power and beauty 
and heroism and majesty of a mother’s love. It shrinks not where man 
cowers, and grows stronger where man faints, and over the wastes of 
worldly fortune sends the radiance of its quenchless fidelity like a star 
in heaven. 

“All other love is mockery and deceit, 

’Tis like the mirage of the desert that appears 
A cool refreshing water, and allures 
The thirsty traveUer, but flies anon 
And leaves him disappointed, wondering 
So fair a vision should so futile prove. 

A mother’s love is like unto a well, 

Sealed and kept secret, a deep-hidden fount 
That flows when every other spring is dry. ’ ’ 


“THE FATHERS.” 

If the sweetest and most enduring thing in the world is a mother’s 
love, then the noblest thing in the world is a father’s self-sacrificing 
toil for his wife and children. It is our fathers who have gone out 
from the shelter of home and wrested from the world the means by 
which we have lived. It is our fathers’ hands that have compelled the 
elements to yield the things we have needed to perpetuate our lives 
and to achieve any degree of success. And while he has done this 
rugged work, he has not in any degree taken from mother the glory 
that has rested on her. 

If our fathers have done nothing more than this, they have done 
well. But they have done more than labor that we might live in 
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comfort and a degree of luxury. They have had their part in planting 
in our bosoms those aspirations that are wholesome and uplifting; 
in leading our feet into right paths; and by the example of manly 
virtues, placing before our eyes a model to which we have unconsciously 
bent and conformed our natures. 

Our fathers have taught us industry, the gift of tongues, that makes 
a man understood and valued in all countries; the philosopher's stone, 
that turns all metals into gold, and nature’s physician, that cures dis- 
orders of both the body and the mind. 

They have taught us honesty, the shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, the highest wisdom and the best counsel in 
all the affairs of hfe, the virtue which Socrates said could best be 
cultivated by studying to be what you wish to seem. 

They have taught us thrift, the guardian and preserver of the other 
virtues, the handmaiden of education and enlightenment, and the 
foundation of the State. The habit of saving is in itself an education ; 
it fosters every virtue, teaches self-denial, cultivates the sense of order, 
trains to forethought, and so broadens the mind. 

Our fathers have taught us fidelity. They have taught us never to 
betray a friend, much less one of our own household. Fidelity is the 
sister of justice, and one of the most excellent endowments of the 
human mind. 

They have taught us regard for law, respect for woman, and rev- 
erence for things that are high and holy. They have shielded us from 
the influences that contaminate our youthful lives and lead them 
astray in forbidden paths. 

They have sought to bless us with things material. What father is 
there who does not seek to provide his own son material things better 
than he himself has enjoyed? 

They have sought to place us in positions of responsibility and 
trust in the community beyond those which they themselves have 
occupied. 

They have sought to put into our lives aspirations that are noble 
and true, to the end that in good works we might be carried beyond 
the point that they have been able to reach. 

In ail these things our fathers have earnestly sought that we might 
be more earnest, efiSeient and valuable members of society than they 
have been. 

To be a father in the highest sense is to be a companion of God ; 
it is to be associated with a noble woman in watching over and directing 
the destiny of another life in which there is planted an immortal 
spirit whose end is to be union with the divine. 

This conviction is the iuspiration of the following beautiful lines 
by Richard Watson Gilder, entitled ‘^Father and Child”: 
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‘^Beneatlx tlie deep and solemn midnight sky, 

At the last verge and boundary of time, 

I stand and listen to the starry chime 
That sounds to the inward sense and will not die. 

Now do the thoughts that daily hidden lie, 

Arise and live in a celestial clime — 

Unutterable thoughts, most high, sublime. 

Crossed by one dread that frights mortality. 

Thus as I muse, I hear my little child 
Sob in its sleep within the cottage near — 

My own dear child ! — Gone is that mortal doubt ! 

The Power that drew our lives forth from the wild 
Out Father is : we shall to Him be dear, 

Nor from His universe be blotted out.^^ 

Responding to the impulses which the heavenly Father has im- 
planted in their bosoms, our Fathers have led us onward to achieve the 
highest of which we are capable. Mortality touched by divinity in 
the making of men — ^they have helped us to comprehend God, our 
heavenly Father. So it is that to a degree at least our fathers in the 
light of their love for us have interpreted God^s great love for us, and 
have inspired us to achieve for our own selves and for the race. 

All honor then to our fathers, who through the divine opportunity 
of parenthood have reached out beyond the material and laid hold on 
eternal principles of thought and action with which to embody their 
highest aspirations in the young lives entrusted to their care. 


THE ART OP CHRISTMAS. 

Many of the most beautiful paintings of the world are closely asso- 
ciated with the Christmas season. Especially is this true of the paint- 
ings of the Madonna, the Holy Family, and the Christ child. Medieval 
art is particularly rich in these subjects, as at that period the religious 
element was the leading motive in painting. 

Among the innumerable pictures in which the world’s great religious 
painters have represented the scenes of the earthly life of Christ, it is 
amazing to note the large proportion of subjects relating to His 
infancy. What else can that mean than that the hearts of worshippers 
ever yearn toward that which they can understand and love, and that 
thus, of aU the varied aspects of Christ’s character, it appeals to us 
most forcibly that he was once a babe in the manger at Bethlehem. 

To find the earliest delineations of the Christ-child, we must go to 
the Catacombs of Rome, and on the walls of their strange subterranean 
chapels retrace the fading features of the Divine Babe as painted 
there centuries ago to cheer the hearts of Christians. Two of these 
primitive frescoes are in the Greek chapel of the Catacomb of Saint 
Praxedes, where they are a constant object of interest to art pilgrims. 
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Considered aesthetically, they have of course no intrinsic beauty; but 
to the thoughtful mind they stand for the beginnings of a great art 
movement which culminated in the canvases of Eaphael and Titian. 

From the frescoes of the Catacombs, the next step in the progress of 
Christian art was to the mosaics ornamenting the basilicas; and here 
the Christ-child again appears as a conspicuous figure. Some of the 
most interesting of these mosaics represent the Babe receiving the gifts 
of the Magi — as at Santa Maria Maggiore in Eome and at St. Apol- 
linare in Eavenna. In others, as at Capua, the Child shares with the 
enthroned Virgin the adoration of a surrounding group of saints. 
Still another of peculiar interest is at Santa Maria in Trastevere at 
Eome, where the Babe is nourished at his mother’s breast. 

rWhen we enter that strange period of history known as the Dark 
Ages, we find the art products few and uninteresting; but even then 
the Christ-child is not forgotten, and again and again he appears 
sculptured in marble over the portals of cathedrals, or painted in 
stiff Byzantine style over their altars. 

Thus it was that in the new birth of art in Italy, when Niecolo 
Pisano in sculpture, and Cimabue in painting, awakened the sleeping 
world to a love of beauty, the Madonna, with her heaven-born Babe, 
was the first subject to arouse enthusiasm; and it was for a picture 
of this sort that aU Florence went mad with joy, asi it was borne along 
the Street of Eejoioing. 

It was then that Italy was transformed into a paradise of art, and 
all the important cities were full of great painters whose hearts were 
aglow with the sacred fire of genius. In the host of beautiful works 
which were produced in the next three centuries, every type of treat- 
ment was exemplified, varying from the most simple naturalism to the 
loftiest idealism. The naive simplicity of Filippino Lippi’s chubby 
baby, placidly sucking his thumb as he looks out from the picture, is 
matched in the frolicsome boys of Andrea del Sarto’s many paintings 
of the Christ-child, smiling mischievously from the Madonna’s arms. 

"When it would seem that every conceivable type of infancy had 
already been realized on the canvas, Eaphael arose to create an 
entirely new ideal, and all predecessors paled before his rapidly 
increasing glory. His conception of the Christ-child ranges from the 
sleeping Babe from whose innocent face the Madonna softly lifts a 
veil, to the grave boy whom the Madonna of the Chair clasps in her 
arms. Every shade of playfulness, of affection, of dignity, and of 
contemplation, is mirrored in the long series of pictures in which the 
great artist embodied his ever-changing ideal of the Divine Iixfant. 

The Christ-child of the Madonna of the Casa Tempi, one of Eaphael ’s 
finest works, is a dimpled baby nestling shyly against his mother’s 
breast ; the Sistine Child is a royal messenger lightly enthroned upon 
the Madonna’s arm. In one conception, Mother and Son are absorbed 
entirely in each other ; in the other, they think only of humanity, their 
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wide eyes searehing the future with far-seeing gaze^ and their thoughts 
intent upon the coining of the heavenly kingdom. 

The gem among Corregio’s pictures is an ‘^Adoration of the Shep- 
herds’’ called “The Holy Night,” or “La Notte.” It is night — ^the 
scene is the manger. The Mother holds the Babe. His body is 
illuminated with a heavenly radiance that shines from it up into the 
Mother’s face. It falls, also, upon the shepherds and shepherdess. 
The latter, with one graceful hand, shades her face, while with the 
other she brings to the Christ-child her offering — a little basket 
holding two turtle-doves. A group of angels hovers above in softened 
radiance. 

The cold morning light is just breaking, and J oseph in the distance 
is caring for the donkey upon which Mary rode to Bethlehem. The 
picture is touched by three lights — ^the transparent loveliness irradi- 
atiug from the Christ-child, the softer tints of the angelic host, and the 
grey morning dawn. “La Notte,” with its rare grace and beauty, 
ranks with Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” as one of the gems of the 
Dresden Gallery. 

We have followed the development of the art of Christmas from 
the gloomy shadows of the Catacombs to the brilliant glory of the 
golden age of painting under the great Italian masters. More modern 
artists have responded to the same tender and beautiful inspiration, 
but time will not permit to take up in detail these later achievements. 
Suffice it to say that wherever the Cross sheds its radiance upon be- 
lievers, the Christ-child and his holy Mother will call forth the most 
sublime conceptions of the artist, and the most sincere admiration of 
his followers. 


ADDRESS FOR ODD FELLOWS ANNIVERSARY. 

For one hundred and four years American citizenship has been 
enriched, American patriotism has been fostered, and American liber- 
ties have been protected by a fraternal order which may rightfully 
claim a high place of honor among American institutions. Supported 
by its great army of 2,676,582 members, the principles and ideals 
of Odd Fellowship have woven themselves into the very fabric of our 
nation, and have supplied strength and permanence to the foundations 
of national character. 

Have you stood on some sultry day in August, when the parched 
earth cried to the pitiless skies for life-giving showers, and have 
you watched some tiny cloud appear on the horizon, and rapidly 
expand until it filled all the heavens and descended upon the fields in 
grateful rain? It was from such small beginnings that Odd Fellow- 
ship took its origin. 

It is quite well established that the first permanent lodge of Odd 
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Fellows was organized by Thomas Wiley in the city of Baltimore, 
Maryland, on April 26, 1819. Thomas Wiley was born in London in 
1782, and on reaching manhood was initiated into an English lodge 
of Odd Fellows, in which he became an enthusiastic worker. 

He came to this country in 1817, and shortly afterward settled 
in Baltimore. There he met John Welch, who had also been initiated 
into the order in England. Not knowing any others who belonged 
to the order, they inserted the following advertisement in the Balti- 
more American on March 27, 1819; ^'A few members of the Society 
of Odd Fellows will be glad to meet their brethren for the purpose of 
forming a Lodge, on Friday evening, 2nd April, at Seven Stars, 
Second Street, at the hour of seven p. m.” 

On that historic night, there assembled, in the little tavern on 
Second Street, Thomas Wiley, John Welch, Richard Eushworth, John 
Duncan, and John Cheatham, who there organized Washington Lodge, 
No. 1, which is still in existence. After the formal opening of the 
Lodge, Thomas Wiley was installed as Noble Grand and John Welch 
as Vice Grand. 

And so this now great and powerful Order was started on its 
mission to fraternalize the world and to spread abroad among aU 
mankind its triune principles of Friendship, Love, and Truth. How 
well it has carried out those principles the vast army that today 
marches under its banners can testify. 

In 1835, Thomas Wiley was elected Traveling Agent of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, and traveled all over the country estab- 
lishing new lodges and encouraging the members. The monuments of 
his labors may be seen in iastitutions more lasting than bronze and 
marble — ^the living, vitalizing principles of brotherhood practiced by 
a mighty and progressive Order. 

Thomas Wiley died at the age of eighty years in the city of Balti- 
more, on October 19, 1861, and his body lies in Greenwood Cemetery. 
But few men have received such tribute of worth as did Thomas 
Wiley when he was laid at rest, yet his greatest praise is that shown 
in the tender memory in which he is held by each succeeding genera- 
tion of Odd Fellows. 

The interests that hold our organization together are the highest 
and noblest that ever animated human beings. The Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows is founded upon three cardinal principles, 
Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

Friendship between man and man is a most precious possession, 
a thing infinite and immortal, which improves happiness, abates 
misery, and divides our grief. Love is an image of God, and not a 
lifeless image, but the living essence of the divine nature which 
beams full of all goodness. Truth is the foundation of all knowledge 
and the cement of all societies: the property of no individual, but 
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the treasure of aU men. PriendsMp, Love, and Truth, — ^these are 
the three bright stars that shed their divine radiance over the dark 
ocean of human existence. Without their guidance, earth would be 
a prison pen from which we would long to escape to other homes, and 
man would be nothing more than a brother of the clod. 

An order that teaches a higher ideal of life, that gives men a new 
and abiding faith in charity, virtue, and love, assuredly deserves 
considerate study by those who are interested in the welfare of the 
human race. 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows has become one of the 
most powerful agencies in the warfare against ignorance, vice, in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and the host of evils that beset man at every step 
of his earthly career. It exists in response to the cravings of the 
human soul for a domain of brotherhood, a fraternity wherein sweet 
and congenial companionship and mutual offices of kindness and 
regard may soften the rigors of existence and give mankind an earnest 
and foretaste of the life beyond. 

The cry for companionship is the natural expression of the highest 
within the heart of man. It is only in mingling with his fellow man 
that the most beautiful and lasting elements of character in the mind 
and soul may be developed. Alone, man degenerates ; his high ideals 
and lofty aspirations disappear, and he reverts to the primitive 
savagery of the beast. 

Thus, with Truth as our guide and Friendship and Love as our 
animating principles, our banner proudly floats on the breezes of 
every clime as a welcome beacon to the tempest-tossed mariner on the 
troubled waves. 

^ ‘ Then up with our banner ; a standard more fair 
Never flashed in the sunshine nor waved in the air; 

A precept more holy ne’er came from above, 

Than our beautiful legend — Truth, Friendship, and Love.’ ” 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Thanksgiving Day is a holiday distinctly American, but similar 
festivals are found in the history of the Greeks and Romans, who 
had a day in honor of the goddess Ceres or Demeter, the patron 
deity of agriculture, which was celebrated yearly on the fourth of 
October. The Jews also had their Feast of Tabernacles lasting a 
week in celebration of the harvest. 

The Ancient Egyptians feasted and offered sacrifices to their 
goddess Isis after gathering in their crops, and the English have their 
harvest home celebration, but America is the only nation to have a 
regular day set apart each year to give thanks to God for His good- 
ness. 
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The first thanksgiving in North America of which there is any 
record was on the shores of Newfotindland in 1578 and was conducted 
by an English minister. Another similar ceremony was held in the 
Popham colony in Maine in 1607. 

But the two thanksgivings to which we generally trace our holi- 
day were held by the Pilgrims in Plymouth. The festival began 
about a year after the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 
for it was on November 21, 1620, that the Mayflower’’ with one 
hundred and two Pilgrims east anchor off Cape Cod. 

Their voyage had occupied about ten times the number of days 
that a crossing of the Atlantic now consumes, and after their landing 
on the edge of an unbroken wilderness, their first year had been filled 
with hardships, deaths and danger. 

Their devoted little band would probably have been doomed to 
destruction from starvation had not the people planted some corn 
which they found in the Indian huts. The friendly Indians taught 
the Pilgrims how to plant and fertilize com with the bones of fish 
which abounded along the coast. 

The harvest of 1621 was so bountiful that Governor Bradford 
ordered a three days’ feast in October, to which Chief Massasoit 
and other Indian friends of the colony were invited. 

Edward Winslow, third signer of the original ^‘Mayflower” com- 
pact, and later Governor of the colony, writes an account of it, sup- 
fposedly to George Morton under date of December 11, 1621, as 
follows: 

^‘We set the last spring some twenty acres of Indian com and 
sowed some six acres of barley and peas, and, according to the manner 
of the Indians, manured our ground with, herrings or rather shads, 
which we had in great abundance, and take with great ease at our 
doors. 

‘‘Our corn did prove well; and, God be upraised, we had a good 
increase of Indian com, and our barley indifferent good, but our peas 
not worth gathering, for we feared they were too late down. They 
came up very well and blossomed, but the sun parched them in the 
blossom. 

'"Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor sent four men on 
fowling, that so we might, after a special manner, rejoice together 
after we had gathered the fruit of our labors. 

''They four in one day killed as many fowl as, with a little help 
beside, served the company almost a week, at which time, amongst 
other recreations, we exercised our arms, many of the Indians com- 
ing amongst us, and among the rest their greatest king, Massasoit, 
with some ninety men, whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted; and they went out and MUed five deer, which they brought 
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to the plantation, and bestowed on our governor, and on the captain 
and the others. 

*‘And although it is not always so plentiful as it was at this time 
with us, yet by the goodness of God, we are so far from want, that 
we wish you to be partakers of our plenty. 

This feast is generally considered the start of our Thanksgiving, 
but as there was no religious ceremony, the one in July, 1623, was 
more really typical of our present holiday. 

The winter had been very long and hard, then came a long drought 
from May to July, and a fast day was appointed to pray for rain, 
which fell after nine hours’ prayer. 

Then the ship ‘'Fortune” was sighted by Miles Standish, and 
Governor Bradford appointed a public Thanksgiving Day for July 
30th. But it was not until 1677 that the first regular Thanksgiving 
proclamation was made in Massachusetts. 

During the Revolutionary War, there were eight Thanksgiving 
days appointed by the Continental Congress, and General Washington 
held two for his officers in the field at Valley Forge. 

When he was President, Washington appointed two more Thanks- 
giving days, in 1789 and 1795. 

But our national Thanksgiving as we know it today is due to 
Abraham Lincoln, who appointed the last Thursday in November, 
1864, as a time of thanksgiving for the entire nation. 

The Thanksgiving Day which followed the conclusion of the World 
War in 1919 was memorable for the deep sense of gratitude felt by 
all the people that the liberties of the world had been preserved and 
that further sacrifice of our gallant soldiers was made unnecessary. 

As a nation we have every reason to be thankful for the many 
blessings and advantages which are ours, and Thanksgiving Day is 
the natural expression of the gratitude of a great and free people for 
the countless evidences of divine favor and protection. 


APPROACH OP THE NEW TE^. 

They have a quaint old custom in Scandinavia: the people open 
their doors five minutes before midnight on the last night of the year 
and wait in silence until the last stroke of twelve tells each of the 
assembled families that the old year has gone out and the new year 
has come in. Here in our own country many of us repair to our 
churches and wait in prayerful silence, or sit musingly before the fire 
in our homes until the magic moment comes. 

But whatever the custom of whatever the clime, the same mys- 
terious charm surrounds the last hour of the old year and the coming 
in of the first fresh hour of the new. Every heart alive to hope and 
fear is impressed by the strange and inevitable division of time. If 
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ever we like to be left alone to our thonglits it is in the last moments 
of the year. We feel, as it were, suspended between a year slipping 
out and another being quietly ushered in. Behind us is the past ; be- 
fore us the inscrutable future. 

The young look forward to the new; the old would fain linger 
over the past. In the heart of the son looking into the fire grow the 
vigorous hopes of the new year. Into the memory of the father comes 
a picture of the time when he started to take up the burden of self- 
support. Into the eyes of the daughter, only waiting for the roses to 
bloom again, comes the love-light as she thinks of the next old year’s 
night when she and another will together watch at the fireside of their 
own home. 

Into the mind of the mother at her side comes also the picture of 
the next old year’s night when she too will watch at the fireside — and 
alone ! The young wife and husband, alone for the first time in their 
own home watching the old year out, see in the flicker of the flame a 
little white vision which the future wiR bring out of the unknown. The 
aged couple sitting at the fireside see also in the flame a little white 
vision — only it is in the past. The visions are the same. Only one 
fills the eyes with joy, the other with grief. 

A strange division of time it is. We look at the hands of the 
clock as they mark the last second of the hour of twelve, and the 
first of the new hour of one. We feel as^ if something ought to happen 
to mark the going of the old and the coming of the new. But nothing 
happens. The seconds tick on as at any other time of the year, and 
before the clock ceases to strike the midnight hour we are already 
several seconds out of the old and into the new. 

Then as some one jumps up and some loving voice says cheerily, 
“A happy New Tear, ” we shake off the old, and the sense of freshness, 
the feeling of something new, the fascination of thinking that we 
have embarked upon something which a moment ago seemed dim and 
unknown takes possession of us. And so fear and joy and hope come 
nearer together within those few seconds than at any other time of 
the year. 

And so with hope millions stand on the closing day of the year 
with faces toward the future, ^‘What wdll it bring to me^’^ each one 
asks himself. 

No one knows. And how well it is that we do not. It requires 
sober thought to realize that what we are and what we do are along 
the lines of a wise creation. It is often very easy for us to feel that 
we might change things for the better if the power and opportunity 
were ours. But the most astute cleverness of man is a poor affair when 
compared with the simplest wisdom of God. 

Into the merriment of New Year’s Eve, as in all hours of sur- 
render to the impulse for pleasure and diversion, there come unhidden 
these sober second thoughts which wait on the gayest moments and are 
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guests at every festival. There is a natural reluctance to counting up 
the years when the apex has been reached; a little sadness in the 
afternoon, even when it holds the deepest beauty of the day. 

Time enriches us with one hand and despoils us with the other; 
it brings those choice gifts that gain their value from ripeness; and 
tables from us those possessions, into which the fuUness of our own 
years has gone. The inward ripening is constantly attended with the 
outward loss of things dear with sweet association and ancient use. 

The fire that smoulders on the hearth at midnight when the 
bells are ringing in the New Year knows many lonely figures, brooding 
over the ravages time has made in the fair estate of life, and counting 
all that has vanished as loss. 

There is but one refuge against the sadness which the years inevi- 
tably bring, and that is the deep and abiding consciousness that all life 
is one, and that in the invisible mansions in which the spirits of men 
have their homes there is greater safety than in the fortresses of stone 
which they build to protect their bodies. 

Those whom w^e love go from room to room, and we remain before 
the fire and mourn as if they had gone out of the house instead of 
passing into another of its many chambers. We miss not only dear 
faces, but places and conditions and things to which we have grown 
used during happy hours, and are burdened with a sense of impover- 
ishment because changes are wrought in our surroundings; and we 
forget that immortality is in us, not in the things about us, and that 
when they have served their purpose of sustaining, nourishing, helping 
us, that which was enduring in them has already become ours beyond 
the touch of time and change. 

And as the strength fails and the senses lose their keenness and 
the pathos of physical age touches life with its peculiar sadness, there 
comes also the great hope of passing, not out of a strong house into a 
lonely waste, but out of a little room into the freedom of that home 
the happiness of which ‘‘eje hath not seen nor ear heard; for as the 
homes of the body decay, the spirit which has found refuge in it for a 
brief space on its journey, emerges into the clear light of God’s per- 
petual presence, and we know that all things are well. 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDEESS. 

Indies and Ge^vtlemen: 

Memories crowd fast upon the mind as the circling months bring 
us again to this memorable anniversary. There is not one in this pres- 
ence who does not have some personal interest in the great events upon 
which the occasion it commemorates placed the seal of finality. 

For some of those who are here today, that interest is tinged 
with a profound sadness, that yet is a proud sorrow and borders on the 
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realms of joy. For since all must die, how noble and beautiful a 
thing it is to die for an undying cause and under the approving eye 
of history. So fell those for whom our hearts mourn to-day, and 
history has no fairer or more inspiring page than that which records 
the splendor of their devotion and the completeness of their sacrifice. 

They thus are the subject not only of our pride and love, and 
even of our env^^ For it is not given to us so to close the volume of 
our years and to write our names high upon the imperishable scroll 
of fame. Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood and the Forest of the 
Argonne, — ^these are names that will forever stand as synonyms for 
the splendid courage and irresistible energy of the American soldier, 
— ^for a courage that stormed up to the very gates of death and 
snatched the fruits of victory from the jaws of defeat. 

Memory follows these sleeping heroes today as we pause for 
a moment and draw the curtains upon the insistent clamor of the 
present to wander for a space in the picture galleries of the past. 
We see them as with impetuous eagerness they seek the registration 
offices to enlist in that great army of knights errant in the cause of 
human freedom. 

We see them as they take solemn and tender leave of those 
they love. Some are walking for the last time in quiet sheltered paths 
where sweet vows are told. Others are bending over cradles, kissing 
babes that sleep in blessed ignorance of moments heavily freighted 
with destiny. Some are receiving the blessings of aged fathers. Some 
are parting with mothers who press them to their hearts again and 
again and try to speak but can only weep. Kisses and tears, tears and 
kisses: divine miogling of agony and love! And some are holding 
subdued and sober converse with wives, and endeavoring with brave 
words to drive from their hearts the too insistent fear. 

We see them part. We see the wife standing in the door-way with 
the babe in her arms. At a turn of the road a hand waves a last good- 
bye. She answers by holding the child high in her loving arms. We 
see them as they march proudly away under the rippling folds of the 
flag, keeping step to the wild, grand music of war — marching down 
the streets of the great cities — ^through the towns and across the gang- 
ways of steamers — down to the fields of glory, to do and die for the 
eternal truth and right. 

We go with them in memory on their weary marches, into the 
trenches and on the shell-torn fields, where at night the tortured earth 
between the lines is carpeted with pain, where death rides whistling 
in every wind, and even the mists are charged with fiendish and deadly 
peril, where of all things spent and squandered so lavishly, young 
human life is held least precious. 

We see them in the whirlwind of the charge, where men become 
iron with nerves of steel ,* where wounds are received unheeded, and 
only the ebbing strength gives notice of the ravages of shot and shell. 
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We are with, them in the hospital of pain and in the prisons of hatred 
and famine ; but human speech can never tell the story of what they 
endured. Among those who came back, a silence falls when all the 
truth would be known — a silence more eloquent than words. 

But the American soldier went forth to battle for the cause of 
human justice and freedom with no' hatred in his heart for any people, 
but hating war and the things that lead to war. He held in reverence 
the blood-bought rights of our free nation and defied the threat of 
armed domination. He died for his country without question or 
complaint, with faith in his heart and hope on his lips, that his country 
should triumph and its civilization survive. As a representative sol- 
dier of the world’s greatest democracy, he offered his life as a sacrifice 
for the victory of her principles of right and justice over the armed 
forces of autocratic and military rule. 

War, at its best, is horrible. Yet this can be said even for war — 
it reveals elemental and eternal things. In peace, men reckon action, 
plan and purpose from the central point of self-interest. War comes, 
and the same men are conscious of a thing which cannot be measured 
by yardsticks, nor weighed in scales, nor listed on the stock market; 
and yet a thing for which they go to the grave as to a bride— glad, 
grand, masterful, in a savage unseLBshness'. That wonderful thing 
which makes men welcome death is principle. In war’s light thy see 
it. And as we to-day realize the same truth, how transient and foolish 
seem men’s plans for power and place 1 How they dissolve into noth- 
ingness and only the true, the beautiful and the good remain I 

For us who remain in the world of opportunity, with our char- 
acters still plastic as clay in the hands of the sculptor, the message of 
these young lives sacrificed to duty and principle is too plain to be dis- 
regarded. The golden bars of sunset, though tender in their softness, 
are impenetrable, impassable. They mark God’s record of a day past 
recall. They are the lower signal lights warning youth of the danger of 
delay . They are beacon fires, set in the blue of the western heavens as 
our call to duty. They urge a full statured manhood and womanhood, 
the product of a worthy and noble creed: 

"‘To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, to pity the 
suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember benefits, 
to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, to love liberty, to 
wage relentless war against slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home, to love the beautiful in art, 
in nature, to cultivate the mind, to be familiar with the mighty 
thoughts that genius has expressed, the noble deeds of all the world, 
to cultivate courage and cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill 
life with the splendor of generous acts, the warmth of loving words, 
to discard error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new truths with 
gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the calm beyond the storm, the 
3 
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dawn beyond the night, to do the best that can be done and then to be 
resigned.’^ 


ADDRESS OF A NEW PRESIDENT OP A WOMAN’S CLUB. 

I most cordially thank you for the honor bestowed upon me and 
for the expression of your uttermost confidence. It is always a special 
privilege to preside at a woman’s club, particularly since our efforts 
for greater recognition have not been in vain. 

There was a time when organizations promoted and maintained by 
women were ridiculed ; when an extension of the facilities to educate 
women and train them for responsible duties in public life, was almost 
universally considered useless. Now that all the larger towns and 
cities of Great Britain, France, Canada, and the United States have 
numerous clubs, either to promote research in literature, arts, and 
social development, or to further the extension of political influence, 
the general attitude towards organizations such as ours has greatly 
changed, and admiration and cooperation have taken the place of ridi- 
cule and scorn. 

And why should it be otherwise 1 Are women not interested in the 
solution of public questions ? Do the women of our country not show, 
day after day, their ability to organize and work for the realization 
of their aims? 

Somebody has said that women are to politics and the art of govern- 
ment like the mechanic looking at stock quotations or the broker stand- 
ing helpless over his car. Such a statement is at total variance of the 
facts, and the result of misapprehension or ignorance. 

Long before our last constitutional amendment placed us on equal 
footing with men, there have been women who engaged in polities and 
influenced the fate of nations. There was, for instance, Maria Theresa, 
of Austria, who in spite of many reverses, made great financial re- 
forms, greatly increased the national revenue, and diminished the 
burdens of her people by the impetus given by her to agriculture, 
manufacturers and commerce. Or, to come down to more recent times, 
Queen Victoria of England surely demonstrated that a woman may 
be wen able to be a successful politician. Every student of history 
well knows that a remarkable feature of the Victorian era has been the 
rapid growth and extension of British power and influence. 

But it is not in politics alone that women show their abilities. They 
have made,^ and are still making, good in education, in business, in all 
the prof^ious. It seems that even in inventions women have not been 
without influence. For not a few inventions for which credit is gen- 
erally given to men are wholly or partially products of feminine genius. 
For instance. Mm. Jacquard did more to make the wonderful Jacquard 
loom 9* success than her husband did, Eli VJTiitney is generally under- 
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stood to be the inventor of the cotton gin, but in reality it was a Mrs, 
Green, at whose home Whitney stayed, while teaching school, who 
conceived the idea. Cyrus McCormick probably would have been 
obliged to abandon the idea of constructing a reaper if a woman had 
not rigged up for him a modified scissors. It is as if the vast majority 
of women have adopted the beautiful motto of Mrs. Browning : 

‘^Get leave to work, ’tis the best you get at all, 

For God in cursing gives better gifts than men in benediction.’’ 

It is thus that I '^get leave to work.” In e:^tering upon my respon- 
sibilities as president, my principal wish is that I may prove myself as 
capable an executive as the retiring president did. Her refinement, 
culture, and exquisite tastes have endeared her to all of us, and to be 
a worthy successor of hers is a task which I can not accomplish with- 
out your helping hands, your cooperation, and your kind indulgence. 

You have always proved yourselves friends indeed. It is for this 
reason that I undertake my work “without fear and trembling,” but 
with confidence in your support. I know you will often remember 
the words of T, M. Talfourd, the dramatist: 

“It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense; 

Yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmoumed, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music, fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears, relax the knotted hand, 

To know the bonds of fellowship again.” 

Seneca, in his work, “A Happy Life,” says: “He that has dedi- 
cated his mind to virtue and to the good of human society, whereof he 
is a member, has consumated all that is either profitable or necessary 
for him to know or to do towards the establishment of his peace.” 

Paraphrasing the passage, I might say that I propose to dedicate my 
mind to the cause you have entrusted to me, to the good of the society 
of which I have the honor to be a member, and to consecrate my hours 
to virtuous effort in behalf of all. 

Let us then attack our problems boldly, but unitedly. We shall not 
find them so difficult, after all. It is faith that gives charms to life. 
Faith and love are one. These are the powers that shall incite us. 
Ajs Lowell says: 

“What thou thinkest, that thou art.” 

To yourself be true, said the wise and sang the poets of aU ages. To 
advance we must have faith in ourselvets. 

I once more “wish to express my appreciation of your kindness by 
bestowing upon me the highest honor this society can confer. May I 
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came up to your expectations in the fulfillment of the duties assigned 
to me. 

Again, I thank you. 


WHAT THE WOMAN VOTER SHOULD KNOW AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OP THE BALLOT. 

Today millions of American women feel an uncertainty which they 
find it difficult to express in words, hut which is really an absence of 
definite purpose regarding the exercise of their new privilege of the 
franchise. They realize that a gigantic task confronts them, and that 
having the vote imposes upon them a grave responsibility for wise 
action. But exactly what to do at the moment to achieve their ideals 
they do not know. 

The election of the fall of 1920 and the campaign preceding it 
found a large number of American women strangely indifferent tO' the 
high privilege of voting. Most of them cast their ballots because they 
were expected to do so, and some because a visit to the polls was a new 
experience. But these women had as yet no public interests. It had 
not yet occurred to them that they could affect the politics in their 
local environments. Least of all did it impress them that they needed 
training as a preparation for their new responsibility. They smiled 
when they were told that the State and National Leagues of Women 
Voters were sending political teachers throughout the country to give 
brief, intensive courses in the art of voting. Their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers had taken no such courses. Why should they, the women, 
have to be taught how to vote? 

The political teachers, however, changed much of this sentiment and 
still are changing it. They changed it by teaching women the per- 
sonal, practical home value of political education by making them 
realize the importance of local politics. The White House may be far 
away, but the board of aldermen of one’s home town meets just around 
the comer; and in many instances it can well stand some local and 
intelligent supervision. 

The new women voters also learned that citizenship in a democracy 
is the greatest and most thrilling experience in cooperation that the 
human race has yet made ; that rural government is the countryside’s 
experiment in the art of living together, village government, the 
village’s experiment; and so on and on in widening circles, until the 
great experiment embraces the races of the earth and fuLfiUs the imme- 
morial hope of the brotherhood of man. 

They also grasped why it was important to find out how a ballot 
should be marked, how a candidate should be nominated, why it was 
important to insist that every candidate for office should declare him- 
self plainly upon the questions in which his community was vitally 
interested. 
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They learned another thing — ^that na matter how intelligently and 
energetically they might work, only failure would result unless the 
whole of their community was intelligent and energetic with them, — 
unless citizenship — suffrage — ^was widely, wisely and uniyersally 
taught. What were the schools doing toward that end? Practically 
nothing. 

It is this discovery, made by women throughout the country, which 
is one of the most surprising features of the new situation. For years 
America was aware that woman suffrage was coming. What have 
the schools and colleges of the Ilnited States done to prepare students 
for the duties that await them, duties upon whose thoughtful, unselfish 
performance hangs the future of democracy, the future, perhaps, of 
the civilization we have known ? 

As for the formal work of preparing students for suffrage, there 
has indeed been an enormous increase since the war revealed our 
menacing shortcomings in civic education. Massachusetts passed a law 
making a course in American history and civics obligatory for high 
school pupils. Other states passed similar laws. The colleges en- 
larged their work in political science, in history and the allied sub- 
jects. A few colleges made courses in government obligatory. 

The latter course undertakes a systematic discussion of fundamen- 
tals. Consideration is given to the underlying ideals of liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity and justice, as expressed by leaders of American 
political thought; also of individual and group rights growing out 
of these ideals as found incorporated in American law. 

After consideration of the rights and concepts of citizenship, it 
discusses the need for organization as an essential of group achieve- 
ment ; to the need for leadership as au essential for policy determina- 
tion as well as of organization for service ; and to popular control as a 
means of making the leadership and the organized agencies for serv- 
ice, public and private, square with the aims and ideals of the citizenry. 

It considers also the reasons for and against proposal before Con- 
gress and state legislatures and under discussion in the current press ; 
the necessity for the maintenance of law and order; the use and abuse 
of the constitutional right of free speech, free press, and freedom of 
assembly ; the admission or refusal to admit representatives of socialist 
constituencies into the councils of state and nation ; the right of collec- 
tive bargaining ; workmen ^s representation in the management of in- 
dustry ; the right and limitation of right to strike for higher wages and 
better working conditions ; the reasons and remedies for the high cost 
of living, etc. 

These are the questions upon which the woman voter should seek, 
through study and public discussion, to become informed. These 
women have the courage and the spirit to change untoward conditions. 
All they need is the education. 

Women are encountering exactly the same feelings in practicing 
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politics that they have found obstructing their progress everywhere. 
Women must prove themselves before they will be trusted in politics 
either by men or women. 

It is true of the masses of women, as of the masses of men, that they 
fibad it easier to follow than to direct. They must be sure that the direc- 
tions that are spoken to them are not dictated by the hope of profit or by 
the voice of intolerance. 

It is of the utmost importance for all women to draw closely together, 
regardless of parties or political traditions or any other dividing lines, 
so that those who are able to formulate constructive programs for 
political action may give to their groups, their communities, the highest 
interpretation of the women’s point of view which shall best serve the 
aims of representative government. 


POVERTY AKD CRIME. 

In. the greatest novel of all time, the epic of the poor, painted upon 
a stretch of canvas so vast that the best description of the Battle of 
Waterloo ever written forms but an incident in the march of its events, 
Victor Hugo depicted the life-long persecution of Jean Valjean for the 
theft of a loaf of bread taken to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

That great moving drama, ‘^Les Miserables,” is the story of the 
evolution of a human soul, tortured and hounded by the relentless 
power of the law, yet rising to such god-like heights of forgiveness and 
self-sacrifice that his inveterate persecutor finally breaks beneath the 
weight of remorse and prefers death for himself rather than the lash- 
ings of an awakened conscience. 

It is poverty in the sense of economic insufficiency — its wide extent, 
its tragic consequence — ^that forms the real mainspring of modem 
social unrest and the predominant incentive to la wbreaking. As 
never before, the world’s conscience is stirred that there should be 
vast numbers of people both in town and country who are brought up 
with insufficient food, clothing, and house room, whose education is 
broken off early in order that they may go to work for wages ; who 
thenceforth are engaged for long hours in exhausting toil with imper- 
fectly nonrished bodies. Overworked and under-taught, weary and 
careworn, without quiet and withont leisure, they have no chance of 
making the best of their mental faculties, or of developing the habits 
of thought and the personal associations which in the more fortunate 
are the chief deterrents from wrong doing. 

Little need he said as to the amount of such poverty. Twenty years 
ago Robert Hunter estimated that about ten million people in the 
United States were living in poverty. The social implications of such 
figures are unmistakable. They mean that a great mass of those whom 
we are accustomed to regard as the earth’s most Ipghly civilized peo- 
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pie are habitually under-supplied with the things, physical and spirit- 
ual, which the human structure requires, and that this inadequate pro- 
vision involves not only joyless life but imperfect existence, destined, if 
unchecked, to result in under-vitalization and degenerate stock, with 
a predisposition to criminal tendencies. 

Two elements go to make a man a criminal — act and intent. The 
criminal act may have its origin in accident, ignorance, weakness, or 
viciousness. To the first three of these causes of crime, poverty is 
undoubtedly one of the main contributing factors. 

The poor are peculiarly liable to those lapses into crime which may 
be classed as accidental. Thrown among companions of inferior men- 
tality, and constantly tempted by the displays of wealth and extrava- 
gance, a sudden unreasoning impulse or spirit of social rebellion may 
carry them into an act involving heavy and often disproportionate 
penalty. The man who is a criminal as the result of accident cannot 
be said to have criminal intent in the action, which may, nevertheless, 
be criminal by the statutes, and such a victim of the law claims our 
utmost sympathy. 

Ignorance is one of the universally prevailing concomitants of crime, 
and poverty is the mother of ignorance. Those who become criminals 
through ignorance are to be pitied. It is often a question whether they 
have any really criminal intent in the things they do ; and in some 
cases of dense ignorance or youthful inexperience, it is absolutely 
wanting. 

Some years ago an old German groceryman in a little town in 
Illinois refused to pay a boy of fourteen years the weekly salary which 
was due him as an errand hoy. The boy wanted to go to the circus. 
The old German did not want him to spend his money on what was, 
in his eyes, foolish extravagance. The boy went to the till and took 
out what was due him for his week^s salary. The groceryman had him 
arrested. He was tried, convicted, sentenced and delivered to the 
superintendent of the Pontiac Reformatory. He ate his supper in the 
superintendent’s private office, went hack to his home on the next train, 
paroled to his own grief -stricken father, who had accepted sponsorship 
of him by telegraph. The only thing technically illegal in this case was 
the wise and kind-hearted superintendent’s action — ^but who shall say 
it was not just? 

Two Sioux Indians stole a steer in preference to starving to death 
in the fury of a Wyoming blizzard. Through the rapacity of some 
Shyloek they each served a year at Joliet penitentiary. Unable to 
comprehend anything spoken to them in English, they endured a year’s 
punishment in the darkness of complete bewilderment. Who com- 
mitted the real crime in this instance ? A suspended sentence or parole 
would have been the means of rendering justice to these poor unfor- 
tunates- 

Weakness, the third source of crime, may be either mental, moral, 
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or physical, and in the majority of eases comings under either of these 
heads, the condition may be traced, directly or indirectly, to poverty. 
Through mental weakness, a man may disregard warning and con- 
science and imagine that he may dO' a wrong act and escape the law. 
Through moral weakness, though realizing the probability of punish- 
ment, he may deliberately choose dishonor and disgrace. Through 
physical weaknass, unable to cope with poverty, and seeing those he 
loves in distress for material comforts, he may rebel at the fate that 
makes others successful where he fails, and thus be led into crime. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? Poverty is a disease of 
society, and for the crime that results from poverty, society is collec- 
tively responsible until it finds and applies the remedy. Universal edu- 
cation is the hope of civilization in removing the baneful results of 
poverty. And with it must go Christian tolerance and forgiveness, 
which says to the penitent wrong-doer, Neither do I condemn thee: 
go and sin no more. ' ' 


FEBEMASONEY— A TEACHER OP TOLERANCE. 

Prom somewhere in the misty depths of a mysterious civilization, 
Freemasonry has come down to us, scattering along her pathway fra- 
grant flowers of Brotherly Love, Charity, Tolerance, and Truth. She 
has ever stood for the home, country, the brotherhood of man, and 
the dissemination of knowledge, constantly bringing mankind into 
closer co-mmunion with the Great Architect of the Universe. 

When we consider the antiquity of Masonry, the dangers through 
which she has successfully passed, the persecutions of bigotry, super- 
stition and fanaticism which she has met and repelled, and behold her 
to-day with the glory of the centuriesi clustering about her brow, and 
the years of useful labor resting so lightly upon her unbowed form, 
standing upright and stately with all the vigor of early youth — ^her 
feet as quick to run errands of mercy, knees as supple to bend in 
prayer for a brother’s need, breasts as faithful to receive and keep a 
brother’s confidence, hands as strong and ready to support a falling 
brother, and lips ever whispering words of cheer and comfort to the 
ear of distress — ^we stand with unshod feet and bared head at her 
mystic portals, and fain would lay the laurel wreath of well-earned 
fame upon her brow. 

The flight of time has not dulled her ardor nor made sluggish the 
blood that richly courses through her veins. The finger of the ages has 
been powerless to mark the flight of years upon her beautiful face. 
Her form unbent by the burdens she has home, her eyes are quick to 
catch the sign of distress, and her ears to hear the plaintive cry of need. 

The pathway of Masonry all down through the ages may readily be 
traced by the magnificent monuments of her glorious, achievements in 
the uplift of humanity. Her brilliant gems of truth glitter and sparkle 
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in every clime where her banner has been unfurled. The cry of dis- 
tress from the masses brought Masonry into the world to help and 
assist mankind by the silent influence of her moral teachings. She 
came without pomp or display, like the dew that fell upon Mount 
Hermon, a gift of the Grand Architect to aid humanity to throw off. 
the shackles of mental, physical, and spiritual bondage. 

Masonry has been the world’s teacher of tolerance. The spirit of 
Masonry is the Gulf Stream that warms and tempers the current of 
modern civilization by relieving human suffering and eliminating class 
distinctions, superstition and falsehood, inspiring men ^'always to 
live and move on the plane of the Square and Level, under the law 
of Love.” 

When Christopher Columbus discovered this continent, the period 
was that of the Eenaissance, the era of new birth. All over Europe 
there had been a revival of learning and art. With this had come a 
new impulse of liberty. Monarchy in order to continue thereafter 
must change its attitude and limit its arbitrary powers. In time there 
came to this country settlers from England, France, Holland, and the 
other countries of the old world, and civilization advanced with rapid 
strides. 

When the time came to lay the corner-stone of this great national 
structure, there was witnessed in Philadelphia a spirit of liberty com- 
bined with tolerance such as the world had never seen. Where did 
these men learv tolerance? There were churchmen there; and Puri- 
tans who hated the Church ; there were Calvinists, there, and Armeni- 
ans who were antagonistic to Calvinists ; and there were Quakers who 
had little in common with any of these iu religious faith and practice. 

But a new force had arisen ; a new idea had come into control. The 
adoption of the American Constitution signalized the coming into 
flower and fruit of that tolerance of which the Eenaissance in Europe 
was the bud and blossom. The spirit of tolerance took enduriug form 
in the immortal words : 

‘ ‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble^ 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievance. ” 

If ever the sun should go down for the last time upon this nation, 
the greatest glory of our people would be left in these imperishable 
words. Then, for the first time in the history of the world, tolerance 
was written in the fundamental law of a nation, now grounded and 
guided by that priceless principle. 

It is not strange that among those worthy forefathers who iueor- 
porated tolerance into our charter of liberties, both as signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and as voters for the adoption of our 
Constitution, a large majority were Freemasons. Freemasonry taught 
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tolerance to those men who laid so solidly the foundations of this great 
Republic. 

Fifty-two of the fifty-five immortals who signed the Declaration of 
Independence had worn the lamb-skin apron and felt the points of the 
compass upon their breasts. Our first president — as have been many 
presidents since — ^was a faithful and active Mason. Every command- 
ing general from Lexington to Torktown had sought the Lost Word 
in the lodges of the Widow ^s Son. 

Freemasonry is the most tolerant of all institutions in the world 
today. In all of its degrees, under whatever name or by whatever 
body conferred, this spirit of tolerance is emphasized and constantly 
encouraged. It teaches the obligation to live justly, to love mercy and 
walk humbly with Grod, to have common interests both beneficial and 
protective, to kneel together and spend hours before the open Word 
of God, to sit in the lodge room with men of every Christian faith, 
cultivating genuine virtue, eschewing all things mean and low, and 
above all learning the beauty of Christian charity and tolerance. 


AFTER-DINNER ADDRESS AT A MASONIC BANQUET. 

There was once an Indiana judge who was proud of two things: 
his zeal in upholding the law and his belief in the fighting ability of his 
son. These two hobbies came into violent conflict once, but the problem 
was happily solved. 

It happened that the judge ^s farm was on the Ohio boundary, and 
one day he was sitting on a fence that separated the two states. As he 
sat there, his son and a neighbor’s boy came along, quarelling violently, 
and when they came up to the judge, they began to fight. 

The judge straightened himself to his full official dignity, and cried : 
“In behalf of the majesty of the law, and in the name of the sovereign 
State of Indiana, I command you to keep the peace.” 

Just that moment, the rail on which the judge was sitting gave 
way and dropped him on the Ohio side of the fence. Instantly recover- 
ing himself and leaping to his feet, he shouted, “Give him h , Jim, 

I’m out of my jurisdiction!” 

I sometimes feel out of my jurisdiction when it comes to speaking on 
an occasion such as this, but Masonry touches life at so many points 
and so constantly reveals new meanings and applications, that the 
true Mason finds his inspiration wherever brothers gather around the 
board of friendship and fraternal love. 

The crowning glory pf the teachings of our order is to make good 
workmen of us aU. Not only men, but workmen, men who labor for 
the good of humanity. We must always hold this distinct motive in 
view, otherwise the symbolism and mysteries of our order would be 
useless, and our organization would have no right to existence. 
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In regarding each other as brethren, we recognize the fact of a 
common brotherhood, and by dealing justly with one another, we 
exemplify in practical life the force and beauty of the injunction, 
ye would that others should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 

Someone has well said : ‘ ^ The present generation of Masons are in 
no wise responsible for the past; they may be largely responsible for 
the future, but the entire responsibility of the present rests with 
them.” There must be an exact correspondence between our profession 
and our actions, otherwise we shall be found teaching that which is not 
supported by our deeds. It is not so much what a Mason professes as 
what he does that furnishes the standard of measurement applied by 
the world at large, and the living question which confronts us today is : 
What are the fruits of Freemasonry in the lives and conduct of those 
who profess it? 

The lives of men and Masons of other days have passed into history. 
We of the present day are making history which shall be read by 
those who come after us, and it should be our great concern to give 
such a character to that history as will bring credit to ourselves and 
reflect honor on the Order. 

The comer stone of Freemasonry is truth. This is not a human but 
a divine attribute, and being such it can never change. Truth has 
many phases and can be viewed from a variety of standpoints, yet it 
is the same trath in all its aspects, no matter from what source we 
derive our knowledge of it. Resting, therefore, as Freemasonry does, 
on the bed rock of truth, its principles are as unchangea]c^le as the 
foundation on which it is built. Truth and the principles of Free- 
masonry go hand in hand, and we can no more touch the one without 
disturbing the other than we can remove the foundation of a building 
and yet expect the superstructure to stand. 

King Solomon built on Mount Moriah the most beautiful structure 
ever reared by human hands. When the bright sun rose over the 
summit of Mount Olivet to open and rule the day, his glory pales 
beside the magnificence of the golden roof and onyx pillars of Solo- 
mon’s temple. When he shed his departing rays before sinking to rest 
behind Mount Zion, they were reflected back in a thousand dazzling 
beams from the gold and precious stones which sparkled in the sacred 
building. 

Three thousand years and the ruthless hand of the invader have 
extinguished all its glory, and today not one stone remains upon 
another. 

But the organization of the workmen has been perpetuated. The 
Freemasons who built the temple still labor. And at this epoch hour 
of the ages, the craft is hopefully looking forward to a career of 
peaceful conquest which shall be limited only by the utmost bounds of 
the earth. 

Venerable as is our Order, it still glows with the fires of unwasted 
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youth. It stretches its hands across the seas, reaches over the walls 
of prejudice, of language, and of race; penetrates religious creeds 
and political forms and speaks in all the languages of the earth. It 
seeks no longer to rear a temple of marble, or onyx, or cedar, or Cyprus, 
hut a temple of brotherly love, whose altar is the human heart. 


THE FUNCTIONS OP FRATERNALISM. 

Man is preeminently a social being. His social nature is the result 
of the interaction of all his separate and distinct natures. It consists 
in a balance of faculties. The industrial nature, the political nature, 
the intellectual nature, the religious nature, are only the bricks and 
mortar out of which the social nature is constructed. 

Man’s industrial relation is his relation to the means of physical 
existence ; his political relation is his relation to government and law ; 
his intellectual relation is his relation to truth ; his religious relation 
is his relation to his own actions; but his social or fraternal relation 
is his relation to his fellowmen. Hence the social relation is the 
highest one possible. 

Manhood is the basic principle and love the binding force of fra- 
temalism. Grounded on such lofty principles, what may we not 
reasonably expect from the spirit of fraternity? It embodies all that 
is best, all that is noblest, in the distinct natures of man. 

The spirit of fraternalism is the common property of the world. 
It makes us more useful and more capable of enjoyment, no matter 
what sphere of life we occupy. Everywhere you turn the voice of 
cordial greeting sounds in your ear, and the warm hand of brotherly 
love is extended. Surely the potent power which has brought about 
this condition is one of Heaven’s most priceless gifts to mankind. 

You may have heard of the man who was addressed on the street by 
a stranger, who said to him; want to thank you for the great 
help you have been to me. You have indeed been a friend. ’ ’ The man 
thus spoken to did not recognize the speaker, and replied; ‘^I don’t 
remember having met you. How, then, is it possible that I can have 
been of any help to you?” ‘^You are right,” replied the other, “we 
have never met before, but I have passed you on the street many times, 
and I never saw you without a cheerful and friendly look on your 
face. When I was depressed your smile was like a ray of sunlight on 
a cloudy day.” Such is. the spirit of fraternalism, that like the sun 
sheds its light and warmth abroad for all mankind. 

The primary function of fraternalism is to bring together men with 
kindred interests, thoughts and ideals, so that they may enjoy each 
other’s society and gain mutual benefit. They are banded together 
with the object that each individual may lend to the entire group the 
elements of strength and the talents which he possesses, and may in 
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turn receive the help, inspiration and protection of the whole or- 
ganization. 

Praternalism is to be valued for what is in it, and not for what may 
be gotten out of it. When two or more persons unite for purely 
material benefit, that union is not a fraternity but an association for 
purposes of business. But the vital and animating principle of true 
fraternalism is the element of brotherly love, sympathy and cooper- 
ation — the ability and willingness to sacrifice to the good of the whole 
some of the personal interest which may be at variance with the 
interest of the organization. 

Fraternalism owes its enduring power to the fact that it develops 
friendship. What is a friend? He is a person with whom you dare 
to be yourself. He asks of you to assume nothing, hide nothing, only 
to be what you are. 

With a friend, you do not have to be on your guard. You can say 
what you think, express what you feel. With him you breathe freely. 
You can take off your coat and loosen your collar. You can reveal 
your little vanities and your absurd hobbies, your likes and dislikes, 
and in disclosing them to him they are lost, swallowed up in the ocean 
of his loyalty. 

With a friend, you do not have to be careful ; he understands. He 
is like fire, that purifies all you do. He is like water, that cleanses all 
you say. He is like wine, that warms you to the bone. 

In true friendship, there must be both give and take. Patience and 
forbearance are its essential characteristics. We should not ask too 
much if we expect to keep a friendship, and most of all, we must be 
ready to give ourselves at our very best to meet the needs and expecta- 
tions of our friends. 

Again, the power of fraternalism lies in concerted action. Without 
unity and cooperation there can be no progress. In no previous 
period of the history of mankind has the power of united action meant 
so much as now. The tremendous expansion of industrial combination, 
the great aggregations of capital, the increasing tendency to form 
clubs, societies and organizations for specific ends, and, most insistent 
of all, the demand for a federation of nations; aH these demonstrate 
the growing conviction that in concerted action alone lies the power 
of mankind to effect great and enduring results. 

And the basis of unity of action lies in individual self-mastery and 
self-control. In speaking of self-control, the word is used in its 
widest sense, meaning control of all the impulses and feelings. There 
must be discipline of self before there can be discipline of others. 

Self-mastery does not consist, as is sometimes thought, entirely of 
negation. It is at its flood tide when it dominates the faculties and 
aspirations so that it means initiative, development, enlargement of 
every, faculty and capacity. Discipline and self -repression are but the 
stepping stones to the higher virtues because life has become attuned to 
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duty and high performance, and not because of regulations or restric- 
tions of position. 

As we contemplate the principles which underlie true fraternalism 
and which govern its functions; as we devote our minds to a consider- 
ation of its beautiful teachings, their spirit and sentiment permeate 
our being, and we unconsciously learn to model our lives more and 
more in harmony with its truths. 


ADDRESS TO KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 

It is an honor and a privilege to be permitted to address so splendid 
and powerful an organization as the Knights of Columbus, which 
embodies the energy, strength and patriotism of the young manhood 
of the Roman Catholic Church. To be a consistent member of the 
Knights of Columbus is to be a true American, proud of the glorious 
traditions of our great country, and ready to defend her honor and 
her principles and ideals in the forum, the workshop, and on the 
field of battle. 

Pounded in 1882 at New Haven, Connecticut, by a Catholic priest, 
Michael J. McGivney, with the purpose of promoting social and 
intellectual intercourse among its members and rendering them and 
their dependents pecuniary aid when necessary, the order has grown 
from an original membership of eleven to one of more than eight 
hundred thousand, with two thousand councils throughout the United 
States and her dependencies, Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico and 
Cuba. 

The organization has a record of which every member may well be 
proud. Previous to its entrance into war work, the Knights founded 
the fiyst chair of American history in this country, at the Catholic 
University in Washington, and they endowed the same institution 
with $500,000 for fifty scholarships in perpetuity. State and local 
councils also supported various educational and social enterprises and 
aided the sufferers from many catastrophies. The society has accumu- 
lated a mortuary reserve fund of about ten million dollars for the 
protection of its insurance members. 

The true patriotism of the Knights of Columbus is shown in their 
eleven-year campaign against radical Socialism. Lecturers have been 
sent throughout the country to combat these dangerous tendencies, 
and this work has met with great success and is being continued. 

The Knights first entered war welfare work in the Spanish- American 
War. When the United States entered the war with Germany, they 
raised $1,500,000 among their own members and began welfare work 
in the cantonments in America. Later, at the invitation of General 
Pershing, they went overseas, and there, as well as at home, carried 
on a splendid mission of relief and comfort to our soldiers, supported 
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by a fund of $14,000,000 contributed by people of all classes and 
religious affiliations. 

Tbe order received from tbe liberal hands of the American people 
a total of approximately $40,000,000 for war relief work. With the 
balance remaining at the close of the war, they established and financed 
a nation-wide chain of employment bureaus, finding work for 500,000 
ex-service men at a minimum wage of $20 per week ; they awarded 
500 free scholarships to former service men in universities such as 
Yale and Georgetown, and established throughout the country free 
night schools for service men and women, with nominal charges to 
civilians. These schools graduated 40,000 pupils in 1920, and there 
are now more than 100 of them in operation, teaching technical, busi- 
ness and citizenship courses. The latest enterprise of the Knights is 
the project of presenting to the American people through the Amer- 
ican Legion a national memorial building to cost $5,000,000 and to be 
erected at Washington. 

The first American soldier killed in the World War, Lieut. William 
T, Fitzsimmons, of Kansas City, Mo., the last American killed, Chap- 
lain WiUiam P. Devitt, of Holyoke, Mass., and the first men to receive 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and the Distinguished Service 
Cross were members of the Knights of Columbus. In 1920 the Knights 
went to Europe, visited the Pope, gave the Knights of Columbus 
statue of Lafayette to France, and a jewelled baton to Marshal Foch. 

During the war, the Knights of Columbus buildings were open to 
all. Each bore the sign, ^‘Knights of Columbus — Everybody Wel- 
come. ’ ’ Men of all religious beliefs were invited to the services, and it 
was part of an agreement made with the Government that these build- 
ings should not be used for any secret meeting or any gathering not 
open to all the men in camp. They were built on the same general 
plan as the Y. M. C. A. huts and provided like facilities for wholesome 
and many recreation. 

There were over half a million Catholic soldiers and sailors in the 
service of the United States, and the task of bringing the consolations 
of religion to these men was no small part in the work of keeping up 
the morale of our fighting forces. On one of our battleships where the 
crew numbered 1,200 men, 900 were Catholics. In recognition of the 
work of the Knights of Columbus, Bishop 0 ’Connell, former head of 
the Catholic University in Washington, declared: ‘^Your noble and 
useful work must be a motive of joy to the soul of him who first gave 
this country to the domain of history’' and whose name you have 
inscribed in honor on the banner of your organisation. ’ ’ 

Cardinal SatolU paid a similar tribute to the order when he said: 
‘^I declare that henceforth I shall cherish a special regard for the 
Knights of Columbus, and trust that it may have a field growing wider 
with years and a future blessed with prosperity.” 

Such, then, is the organisation which has enlisted your services and 
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claimed your allegiance. In the wordis of Cardinal Gibbons, ^^The 
Knights of Columbus have gone about doing good, holding their 
religion aloft as a torch to attract the wanderers in the dark, and to 
illumine their pathway toward God. I entertain the hope that the 
unswerving loyalty to God and country which has distinguished the 
Knights in the past, will be their crowning glory in the future. ’ ’ 
Knights of Columbus 1 let us preserve our priceless legacy of patri- 
otic and broad-minded service to our country untarnished — ^yea, more, 
let us hand it down with added glory to future generations, supporting 
our nation’s institutions, furthering her great and lofty principles, 
and rearing a monument of good deeds more enduring than brass and 
marble. 


EASTERN STAR WORK. 

The Eastern Star, oldest of the branches of the Masonic Order, came 
into being as the beautiful handmaiden of Masonry, and is founded 
upon the same sublime principles of morals and conduct. It is sup- 
posed to have established its first chapter in the United States in 1780, 
but no authentic record has come down to prove the fact. 

It has an Oriental relationship and all the brilliant and poetic 
ceremonies of the most imaginative Eastern mind. Here in the 
Western Hemisphere where we can boast of the highest civilization 
and culture that the ancient or modern world has ever known, we are 
indebted to the mysterious East for a system of philosophy and 
fraternal organization whose origin was in lands whose customs and 
manner of living present striking differences from our own. 

The teaching of our Order has been described in the following words : 
^^The light that emanates from our central star shall lead to virtue 
and blossom iato true manhood. Electa shall teach them loyalty to 
truth. They shall learn fidelity to convictions of right from Adah, 
who is the morning of life surrendered to the grave, the brightest of 
earthly hopes, that she might prove faithful to her convictions of 
right and preserve her father’s honor. The constancy of the humble 
gleaner, Ruth, shall teach them that there is loveliness among the 
lowly, and that in every station of life we should be faithful to the 
demands of honor and justice. When sore bereavement shall east them 
into the valley of sorrow, they shall see Martha beside the grave of her 
brother, inspired with trustful hope and faith of the immortal life.” 

Whatever may have been the origin of our order, we are willing to 
accept it just as we find it, and as it is now honored and loved by 
every member. It is doing a work among American women that is 
not excelled by any other organization in our country. As the radiance 
of the eastern sunrise is followed by the glory of the western sky, so 
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slavery has been followed by freedom, and fraternal institutions have 
gone from the east to the west. 

The rules of conduct which are the fundamental principles of our 
order make it a system of ethics — amoral, religious, and philosophical, 
of which fraternal love is the foundation and cope-stone, and charity 
the animating principle. 

We are taught to practice charity toward all mankind, and espe- 
cially to those in need. But charity does not consist only in the 
giving of alms; it is broader, deeper, grander than that. It means 
charity for the faults of others, charity for human weakness, charity 
for the sister who has not the fortitude to withstand temptations, and 
who needs words of loving counsel and encouragement to help her to 
%ht the battle of life. 

If we would be true to our Order in thought, word, and action, as 
well as in name, we must look deeper than the ritual. We must 
study the true meaning of our beautiful symbols and ceremonies. With 
a true knowledge of these ever in our minds, that our lives may be 
controlled and guided by them, we will be bound together in a lasting 
bond of union, seeking only the highest good for ourselves and for 
humanity at large. 

We are taught never to enter upon any great or important under- 
taking without first invoking the divine blessing. At the very com- 
mencement of our Masonic career, we are shown the religious character 
of the institution, and taught that only the noblest designs are worthy 
of a place in its work, such designs as we may submit for the approval 
of our Supreme G-rand Master and ask his aid in carrying out. By a 
strict adherence to this teaching we will merit the approval of our 
associates and will be suitably rewarded when our pilgrimage on 
earth is ended. 

We are taught that all are created equal and that the internal and 
not the external qualifications are the true standard of worth. A 
lodge of the Eastern Star is a symbol of the world in that it denotes 
the universality of the principles of our Order. In whatever civilized 
country we may travel, the hand of friendship and love will be 
extended to us. If sickness or adversity overtake us, we have the 
assurance that our sisters of the mystic tie will be there to render aid 
and assistance. 

We do not claim that all our members reach the high ideals con- 
templated and taught by our Order. Perfection on earth has never 
yet been attained. We do claim, however, that its teachings exercise 
a beneficent influence on its members, and that the world is better for 
its existence. 

We are told that at the building of the Temple of Solomon, there 
was not the sound of axe, hammer, or any tool of iron, and that when 
the building was completed, its several parts fitted with such precision 
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that it had more the appearance of the handiwork of the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe than of that of human hands. 

It is after this plan that Masonic work is done. There is no noise 
or bluster; no pomp or show. Quietly and without publicity its 
charitable acts are performed. It does not seek prominence in public 
parades and demonstrations ; on the other hand, it seeks retirement in 
its lodges, there teaching the principles of friendship, morality, and 
charity, and encouraging its members to live lives of usefulness. Thus 
it adds to its record of good deeds day by day, until finally, when the 
work is completed, it will form a beautiful and perfect whole, so that 
it shall seem to have been the product of other than human hands. 


HOW CAN AN AUTOMOBILE CLUB BEST SERVE 
THE STATE? 

Less than ten years ago, that is to say in 1915, there were some three 
million three hundred thousand automobiles in the United States. 
By 1925 there will be fully fifteen millions. It is difficult to measure 
the influence of such a development in methods of transportation. It 
was Macauley who said, ^^Of aH inventions, the alphabet and the 
printing press alone excepted, those that have shortened distance have 
done the most for humanity.’^ 

Within the last decade, the principal automobile clubs of the five 
great nations that are foremost in the manufacture and use of auto- 
mobiles — America, France, England, Germany, and Italy — have grown 
to a size and acquired an importance that are making their existence 
felt more and more in the activities of the times; in industrial affairs, 
in sporting circles, and in the social life of the communities and coun- 
tries in which they exist. 

They not only promote, through their racing or sporting committees, 
the great national and international races, but they have taken a strong 
hand, through their law committees, in legal matters, so far as they 
affect the regulation of automobile driving and street and road con- 
struction and repair. They have also encouraged and in many ways 
assisted touring, and have promoted social intercourse between the 
manufacturers of automobiles and men of wealth and position, thereby 
aiding tremendously in the rapid development of an industry that 
gives employment to an army of workmen, and whose aggregate busi- 
ness mounts into many millions of dollars annually. 

Two types of automobile clubs have developed since the industry 
sprang up — one best described as the wealthy man^s club, and the 
other the utility club. The former came into being in most cases as 
a weapon to fight adverse motor legislation. In this it frequently did 
valuable service; but those who at first worked hard to build the club 
soon lost enthusiasm, the original efforts waned, and the public-spirited 
aspect practically passed out of being. 
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The utility club has been of later origin. It is to all intents and 
purposes the antithesis of the wealthy man’s organization. Club 
quarters are often not thought of otherwise than as those furnished 
by a convenient hotel. The spirit of the club has been activity — 
activity in the stimulation of contests, sane legislation, and the promul- 
gation of the improved highway spirit; in fact, activity has been the 
warp and woof of the entire organization. 

The activity club has drawn its membership from the great masses 
of automobiledom, from the comer grocery man interested in motor- 
cycle delivery to the multimillionaire with his chain of factories. The 
bond of union in the utility club has been action — that common spur 
to progress irrespective of wealth, vocation, or social distinction. The 
activity club is the healthy club today. It is the club that is accom- 
plishing results, the club that the industry needs and cannot do with- 
out. 

The automobile club is of direct service to the state through its 
constant and insistent agitation in favor of better roads. An enormons 
amount of work will have to be done and vast sums of money will have 
to be spent before our roads are as good as they ought to be, or as good 
as European roads actually are. There are in this country nearly 
2,500,000 miles of public roads. Of this total, only about 250,000 
miles consists of improved, surfaced roads — ^in other words, for every 
mile of good roads we have eight or nine miles of had ones. The 
automobile is rapidly changing this situation, however. In 1921, 
motor vehicle license revenues and taxes in the United States totalled 
$340,800,654, a large part of which was used in road construction 
and improvement. 

The automobile club is one of the most powerful factors in curbing 
automobile lawlessness and outlawry. To assume that the motorcar 
theft problem is solely one for the police to solve is a mistake, for 
there are many things that the motorist can do, and which the club 
helps him to do, to make it difficult for a thief to steal his car, and to 
do his bit toward checking the operations of bandits who steal more 
than $100,000,000 worth of cars annually. 

It is an Tonfortunate fact that the automobile has become one of the 
most important aids to crime. The same machine that hurries the 
surgeon to the bedside of a suffering child will hurry the yeggman in 
his getaway from a hold-up'. It is one of the objects of the automobile 
club to offer the services of their organization in behalf of the detection 
and prevention of crime, and through the strength of union to make 
itself a terror to the law-breaker. 

The automobile club aids in the enforcement of parking and traffi.c 
laws, which are becoming increasingly necessary with the rapid multi- 
pHeation of cars. The parking of vehicles is probably the most 
pressing problem now before city authorities in connection with street 
traffic. Some even hazard the prophecy that eventually no vehicles 
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will be permitted te park except directly in front of property owned by 
those occupying the car or with whom they are transacting business, 
and then only for short periods. 

One cannot close a discussion such as this without noting the 
indirect, but none the less valuable, contribution which the automobile 
club is making to the happiness of American life by promoting the 
social spirit between the owners of automobiles, and fostering the 
many educational activities which result therefrom. In this direction 
alone, its service is one of the utmost value to the state. 


ADDRESS BEFORE UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS. 

^‘When I think of the flag,’’ said one of our Presidents, ‘‘it seems 
to me I see alternate stripes of parchment upon which are written the 
rights of liberty and justice, and stripes of blood spilt to vindicate 
those rights,* and then, in the comer, a prediction of the blue serene 
into which every nation may swim which stands for these great 
things.” And in the same address, referring to Flag Day, he con- 
tinued: “I am sorry that you do not wear a little flag of the Union 
every day instead of some days, and I can only ask you, if you lose 
the physical emblem, to be sure that you wear it in your heart, that 
the heart of America shall interpret the heart of the world.” 

When we review the history of America’s participation in the 
Spanish- American War, it is no difficult matter to realize the fact 
that these are not mere empty phrases, and that the heart of America 
in that brief but epic struggle did indeed “interest the heart of the 
world.” 

For let every school child be taught, and every school history of 
our country proclaim the fact, that after a clean-cut and decisive 
victory over Spain upon both land and sea, we liberated one of her 
struggling colonies from a reign of bloodshed, and ’bought, not wrested 
from Spain by the right universally accorded to victors, the Philippine 
Islands, in order that we might protect and educate their weak and 
almost savage population until the time should come when we could 
safely present them with complete independence. 

Was this conduct not in complete accord with the immortal words 
of our First President: “Young though you be, you are the elder 
brothers of the ignorant: let your conduct be an example to them. 
You can help your country more by your moral attitude than by your 
opinions. Your opinions will pass away, for ‘We know in part and 
prophesy in part.’ ” 

And now we have emerged into the full clear light of international 
prominence, after the most titanic conflict ever staged upon this planet, 
with countenance unabashed and hands unsmirched with the spoils 
of war. Out of the shadows of the past, our nation has swept into a 
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new and better day. The all-prevailing public conscience is awake, 
and the American Eepublie is moving forward to the fulfillment of its 
divinely appointed mission. 

It was in the hope for such^a future for his country that Abraham 
Lincoln carried the crushing burdens of those five torturing years of 
internecine war. It was his sublime faith in the final outcome of this 
last national experiment of the Anglo-Saxon race that kept him ever 
steady, amid the gloom of Bull Eun and Chancellorsville, and uncer- 
tain issues of Antietam, and the wild rejoicings of Gettysburg and 
Appomatox. 

It is fortunate, sometimes, that the A m erican people do not fully 
realize the dangers that threaten them. In the early weeks in April, 
1898, preceding the war, Spain was rushing frantically from one Eu- 
ropean capital to another, imploring assistance against the United 
States. About the busiest men in Washington were Von HengelmuUer, 
the Austrian Ambassador, and Von Hollenben, who represented the 
German Kaiser. Americans thought then that our real enemy was 
Spain; our real enemy, however, was a European coalition agaiust 
us. Had Austria and Germany had their way, the whole of Europe, 
backed by its fleets and armies, would have forbidden us from going 
to war with Spain. 

The program fell to the ground for one reason — ^England energet- 
ically refused to join the conspiracy. Sir Julian Pauncefote was then 
English Ambassador and also dean of the diplomatic corps. On April 
6th, acting as dean, he received the Ambassadors of Prance, Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, presiding over a meeting big with significance 
for the United States. The full details of that meeting have never 
been published. 

Enough is known, however, to justify the statement that the Am- 
bassadors discussed presenting to President McKinley a note pro- 
testing against American interference in the affairs of Cuba as unjus- 
tified, and declaring that such intervention would not be regarded with 
indifference by the great European powers. 

But Sir Julian Pauncefote, acting under instructions received from 
Lord Salisbury, absolutely refused to join in any such protest. With 
the world greatest naval Power taking the side of the United States, 
and with the general impression that such cooperation might take 
more than a diplomatic form, the carefully laid plans to coerce this 
country fell to the ground. Instead of this, the diplomats drew up a 
harmless note for presentation to President McKinley and Spain was 
left to her well-deserved punishment. 

It was for the permanent commemoration of the glorious outcome of 
that war that the association of United Spanish War Veterans, now 
numbering 18,000 members, was formed in 1899. The advantages of 
meihbersMp in this organization are manifold. Not only does it 
inculcate patriotism and provide for mutual protection and advance- 
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ment, but its social and fraternal features commend it to the attention 
of every survivor of that struggle for the rights of humanity. 

The United Spanish War Veterans is an organization which repre- 
sents the spirit of American patriotism in all its chivalry and daring, 
inspired by the indomitable courage of a Roosevelt, who dared do all 
that might become a man, and feared nothing but dishonor. 


PURITY, LOVE, EQUALITY AND FIDELITY. 

{MaUo of ihe Pythian Sisters.) 

The Pythian Sisters, founded in 1888, is based upon the same 
beautiful principles as those which animate the Knights of Pythias, 
and immortalize the qualities which existed in the friendship of 
Damon and Pji;hias, two youths of Syracuse before the time of Christ. 

Damon, being condemned to death by the tyrant Dionysius, ob- 
tained leave from him to go home to arrange his affairs if Pythias 
would become his hostage. Damon being delayed, Pythias was led to 
execution, but his friend arrived in time to save Mm. Dionysius was 
so impressed by tMs beautiful friendship that he pardoned both the 
youths and paid them marks of great honor. 

The Pythian Sisters, who are the wives, mothers, widows, sisters, 
and daughters of the Knights of Pythias, have as their object the good 
of universal womanhood, and the purpose of building it up to higher 
ideals of love and service to humanity. 

Their first leader was Brother Hill, then Sister Robinson and Sister 
Weaver. The order was preceded by the organization known as 
the Pythian Sisterhood. In 1894 the Knights of Pythias changed the 
name of “Pythian Sisters” to “Rathbone Sisters,” but in 1906 the 
Rathbone Sisters and the Pythian Sisterhood were united in the one 
organization known at present as the Pythian Sisters. The member- 
ship is approximately 60,000, with 144 temples located in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Ireland, Denmark, Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, France, Argentina, New Zealand, New 
South Wales and Tasmania. 

The departments in which the work of the Pythian Sisters is car- 
ried on are Home Life, Educational Interests, Church and Missionary 
Work, Arts, Moral Reform, Politics, Philanthropy, Social Economies, 
Foreign Relations, and Press Organizations. 

The organization embodies the desire to promote the physical, 
mental, social and moral welfare of its members; advancing the spirit 
of fraternal love in the relations of daily life; ministering to the 
needs of the sick, poor or distressed; watching at the bedside of the 
dying ; performing the offices of love and respect for the dead ; com- 
forting and providing for the material wants of the widow; and 
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emulating the principle of the Golden Rule. Its mission is ever to 
guide the feet of its members onward and upward in the pathway of 
loving service and devotion to the cause of humanity. 

The spirit which animates the order is exemplified in its opening ode : 

^‘Dear Lord to Thee we bring 
Our grateful hearts to sing 
Thy boundless praise ; 

Let now Thy grace imbue 
Our hearts with friendship true 
All discord eschew 
Forevermore. 

“May Purity and Love 
Descending from above 
Inspire us all. 

Then shall Equality 
Our watchword ever be 
And strict Fidelity 
Reign evermore. ’ ’ 

The work of such an order is as vast as human life itself. We are 
on the threshold of a newer and better age when men will be less 
selfish and more interested in the welfare of their fellowmen; when 
they will realize that the individual is a part of the great social fabric, 
and what unfavorably affects one hurts all. 

The right of the strong and ruthless to deny others an equal oppor- 
tunity in the struggle for subsistence and for happiness, remorselessly 
trampling and crushing the weak, and appropriating their savings 
and property, is being challenged and denied as never before. 

We are beginning to realize also that to aid in ushering in a new 
and better era, it is not necessary to be wealthy or powerful, but that 
the humble workers in the home and in the community are a potent 
factor in whose united efforts lies a vast potentiality. 

And so the Pythian Sisters move forward to the New Century ideals ; 
to weigh the material in the scales of the personal, and measure life by 
the standard of love ; to prize health as a contagious happiness, wealth 
as potential service, reputation as latent influence, learning for the 
light it can shed, power for the help it can give, station for the good 
it can do ; to choose in each case what is best for the whole, and to 
accept cheerfully the individual evils involved; to put one’s best into 
all one does; to crowd out fear by devotion to duty, and see present 
and future as one; to treat others as one wishes to be treated; to 
make no gain by another’s loss, and buy no pleasure by another’s pain ; 
to harbor no unkind thoughts of others; to say nothing unkind for 
the sake of amusement, and nothing false to please others; to take 
no satisfaction in the failings of the weak, and bear no malice toward 
those who do wrong; to pity the selfish no less than the poor, the 
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proud as mucli as the outcast, and the cruel eTen more than the op- 
pressed; to worship God in all that is true and pure and beautiful; 
to serve Christ wherever a sad heart can be made happy or a wrong 
set right; and to recognize God’s coming kingdom in every institu- 
tion and person that helps men to love one another. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE UNITED ORDER OP AMERICANS. 

Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary, tells us that a patriot is ‘ ^ one whose 
ruling passion is the love of his country,” and that patriotism is 
*‘love and zeal for one’s country.” It is this principle, translated 
into active service, that forms the animating spirit of the United 
Order of Americans. 

The word ‘‘'patriot” was taken from the French, where it was in 
use as early as the fifteenth century in the sense of “citizen,” “feUow- 
citizen,” or “compatriot.” It occurs occasionally in the literature 
of the sixteenth century, at the end of which it was accompanied by 
such adjectives as “good,” “true,” or “worthy,” until finally a 
“patriot” necessarily implied a good citizen, and a true lover of his 
country. 

This gradual evolution of meaning suggests the probability that 
the sentiment itself has undergone transformations; and we find, 
accordingly, that although love of country is as old as the history of 
nations, the particular form of this universal feeling which we now 
associate with the term “patriotism” is really one of the manifesta- 
tions of comparatively recent times. 

Patriotism presupposes a “patria” or country, but the justifica- 
tion of the sentiment must be found in something more than an 
attachment to one’s native soil; and depends on the pursuit of 
common interests, the defense of a common independence, and the 
love of common liberties. It is strengthened by a common history 
and co m mon traditions, and it is part of a national character formed 
under these conditions. It implies undoubtedly an exclusive prefer- 
ence, and this is sometimes made an accusation against it ; but in this 
respect it is only the natural development of that sentiment of filial 
and domestic affection which has characterized the relations of kindred 
since men first dwelt together in families. 

The Greeks were animated by an intense patriotism, which was, 
however, almost universally narrowed to the city. Once or twice in 
their history the cities of Greece united in a true sentiment of national 
devotion against a foreign enemy; but the union was only for the 
moment of danger, and the patriotism of Athens or Sparta or Corinth, 
nourished on the rivalries of small communities, was a municipal 
rather than a national sentiment. 

The Romans with their subject provinces tributary to the mother 
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city, never secured or even attempted to create that community of 
interest and equality of privilege throughout their empire which 
might have gained for it the patriotic support of all its population. 
The feeling may have been more intense among the actual citizens of 
Rome in proportion as it was more restricted ; but it was certainly 
confined to a very small proportion of those who lived under the 
Roman Eagles, and it differed in degree and character from the senti- 
ment which has since exercised so great an influence on civilized states. 

It is evident that the primary object of patriotism is to defend the 
freedom and independence of its native land, and to make such prep- 
arations as are necessary for its security. The Order of Independent 
Americans has written prominently into its constitution this idea of 
national protection and defense, and no one can be a member of the 
order without first being a loyal and patriotic American. 

Every Independent American realizes that patriotism involves 
duties as well as privileges, and these duties arise in connection with 
the domestic relations of the citizen to his country, as well as in all 
that concerns the attitude of the country toward foreign nations. 
In both eases the idea of patriotism involves that of personal sacri- 
fice. Our obligations do not end with obedience to the laws and the 
payment of taxes. These things are compulsory and involuntary 
evidences of our love of country, since the police insist on the one and 
the tax collector takes good care of the other. But we give a free 
and additional proof of patriotism in taking our full share of public 
work and responsibility, including the performance of those municipal 
obligations on the due fulfilment of which the comfort, the health, and 
the lives of the community so largely depend. 

Today the sentiment of patriotism is more powerful than ever 
before, and it is strongest in the most democratic of aU nations — our 
own America. Its influence has everywhere tended to secure tolera- 
tion in religious controversies, and to moderate the bitterness of party 
contest. It has lessened the frequency of war among foreign nations 
by encouraging the union of smaller states and nationahties, thereby 
decreasmg occasions of strife. So long as it was restricted to limited 
interests, the sentiment of patriotism was restless, jealous and aggres- 
sive; but with enlarging scope and responsibility, it has shown 
itself more inclined to respect the rights of others while still claim- 
ing the exclusive devotion of its own citizens. 

It has encouraged orginality and stimulated every nation to find 
and pursue its own vocation, and to develop to the fullest degree its 
national genius and character. And meanwhile it has promoted 
among the citizens of every land in which it has taken root, a sense of 
public duty and the growth of a spirit of self-saerifice and devotion 
to country. 

Members of the Order of Independent Americans, the fact that 
you have pledged your aUegiance to this worthy and noble organiza- 
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tion proves that you have faith in our race and our nation. You 
believe with aU the force and enthusiasm of which the citizens of a 
democracy alone are capable that we will maintain and complete that 
splendid national edifice, which, commenced under trying and diffi- 
cult circumstances, has received in these later times its greatest ex- 
tension; and you likewise believe that the fixity of purpose and 
strength of will which are necessary to this end will be supplied by 
that national patriotism which sustains the most strenuous efforts and 
makes possible the most brilliant and worthy achievement. 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO CONVENTION OF 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 

Today our city has donned her brightest robes and extends a hand 
of cordial greeting and welcome to her honored guests, the Knights 
Templar. As Mayor, it gives me sincere pleasure to extend to you 
the freedom of the city, and I ho-'pe that your stay among us will be 
an event to be recalled with pleasant memories. 

In the fraternalism and the worthy motives which are so strikingly 
exemplified in your noble order is seen the coming trend of our 
modern civilization. The dark night of narrowness, sectarianism and 
bigotry is rapidly passing away before the beams of the resplendent 
sun of enlightenment and brotherly love. 

Out of the shadows of the past the world has swept into a new and 
a better day. Forms of oppression and industrial slavery which 
threatened at times to destroy our social fabric are rapidly being 
broken up. The all-prevailing public conscience is awake, and the 
American Republic is moving forward to the fulfillment of its divinely 
appointed mission and destiny. Never in the history of the world has 
there been a time when it was such a glorious privilege to live. 

The present is supremely an age of expectancy, of anticipation and 
of prophecy. The opinions and beliefs of the greatest and the wisest 
have passed away. But their enthusiasm and their courage remain — 
the enthusiasm and courage that were not daunted by the cold and 
starvation of Valley Forge and the despei*ate misery and suffering 
of the survivors of the Wyoming Massacre as they dragged their 
bleeding forms through the vaUey called '‘The Shades of Death.’’ 

The progress of humanity is not marked by the resting places of 
inaction and self-satisfied contentment, but by the titanic struggles 
by which the mind of man asserts its God-given heritage of supremacy 
over the blind forces of nature and the barriers reared by human 
prejudice, ignorance, hatred, and greed. "Better twenty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

To you, Christian knights of the modern world, is entrusted in no 
small measure the task of preserving the ideals of humanity, of 
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spreading abroad the principles of sympathy, forebearance and 
brotherly love, and of disseminating the truths and ideals that have 
guided the race to every notable attainment through the ages of 
history. 

All men have their ideas of life, some have their ideals. It is when 
we reach out toward a fuller realization of the latter that we become 
to some extent what we were intended to be, and the higher and truer 
the ideal and the more perfect its realization, the grander and nobler 
will be the life attained. 

A few years ago, the novel-reading world was eagerly devouring the 
pages of that curious romance to which its author, Eider Haggard, 
gave the strange title of ‘^She.’^ 

Those of you who may have read this story will remember the im- 
pressive description of the ruins of the City of Kor, but you wiU recall 
especially the pen picture of the deserted and crumbling Temple of 
Truth. 

Within its inner court stood a statue of the goddess whose wor- 
shippers had once filled that waste with their hurrying footsteps*, 
whose voices had filled that silence with the sounds of devotion. Upon 
a pedestal stood a magnificent marble globe, and upon this globe was 
poised a sculptor’s dream of womanly beauty. There it stood, divine 
amid that desolation, its hands extended in supplication, for a veil 
was over the face, hiding the features from view. And thus it had 
stood for ages — Truth beseeching the world to lift her veil. 

In this symbol there is a profound meaning. The desolate city 
may lie about her, and the very courts once peopled by her votaries 
may give place to brambles, but Truth herself is imperishable, sur- 
viving all wreck and change ; and if her prayer be slighted and her 
veil never lifted, the people perish while she survives. 

If I were asked to sum up in one sentence the highest purpose 
which man can have in this life, I would say it was “To seek the 
Truth and live it.” 

Not only is this purpose a noble one, but it is one which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the true and permanent success of the individual 
or the masses, the citizen or the government. Creeds have lived and 
died, laws have been decreed or trampled under foot in exact pro- 
portion to the elements of truth they contained. Apparent excep- 
tions prevail, but they do so only in appearance, and the success of 
falsehood is, in the nature of things, bound to be partial and tem- 
porary. The constant tendency of the universe and all that it contains 
is to conform more and more to truth. 

Boundless is the gratitude which society owes to organizations such 
as that of the Knights Templar. In all ages they have been the 
repositories of the wisdom of mankind, the guardians of truth and 
justice, and as a body of true believers amid the shadows of skepti- 
cism, the preservers of religion and priests to God. 
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Priests to God! In distant ages 
Did we tend the altar fire, 

Where the pyramid of sages 
Eose to say, ^Lo 1 we aspire.’ 

‘‘Priests to God! The vaulted arches 
Of the heavens’ lofty dome 
Form the temple-close where marches 
Man to his eternal home. 

“Let ns bear our tapers, lighted 
At the altars of the East ; 

Keep the faith that once we plighted, 
Clad in spotless robes of priest. 

“Brothers, let us humbly labor 
As God’s earthly temple throws 
Light divine on friend and brother 
Till each looks aloft and knows, — 

“Khows the sanctity of living, 

Knows the Holy Place within, 
Knows the incense bom of giving 
Life itself to save from sin. 

“Priests and Brothers, death may sever 
Ties that bind us to this sod. 

But the temple stands forever. 

And we serve as priests to God.” 


ADDEESS BY AN HONOEED GUEST AT A LADIES’ 
LITEEAET SOCIETY. 

Madame President and Members : 

I esteem it a high privilege to address the members of this society, 
for as I look in your faces I see there the ineffaceable symbols of the 
seeker after truth. 

It is a law of nature that what we seek, we shall, in some measure, 
find. And so, like a rainbow, life glitters in all its brilliant colors; 
and like the rainbow, it carries a different impression and meaning 
to every beholder. 

To the butterfiies of fashion, life is a fleeting summer day to the 
seeker after performance, it strikes its roots into eternity. To the 
vain, it is a yawning chasm; to the thoughtful it is a source of 
boundless interest. To the indolent, it is a call to despairing resigna- 
tion; to the strenuous, it is a stimulus to dauntless energy. To the 
serious, it is fraught with infinite significance ; to the flippant, it is 
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all a sorry jest. To the optimist, life is joy ineffable; to the pessi- 
mist, it is an atrocious and unending struggle. To those of little 
faith, the heavens are dumb; to the believer, they disclose the 
splendors of beautific vision. 

Blessed indeed is he who has traversed the realm of nature with 
a seeing eye and an understanding heart. For him there are no 
shadows ; in his ear no discords sound. He sees the roots of things ; 
he hears the grasses growing in the darkness of the earth; he marks 
the rising and falling of the tide of life in all the visible channels 
in which it ebbs and flows ; in his mind all things are revealed. And 
because all these things are revealed to him and the order of creation 
moves about him in unbroken unity, he becomes the interpreter of 
this hidden harmony to men, the inspirer of song, the maker of poetry, 
the solver of the mysteries of the world. 

What to him is the cycle of the year? It is the emblem of man and 
his progress from age to age. 

The tenderest green is on the foliage, the whitest clouds are in the 
sky, and the showers are so sudden that the birds are hardly dry 
from one wetting before there comes another. These swift dashes of 
rain seem to fall out of the clear blue, so mysteriously do the light 
clouds dissolve into the depths of heaven after every rush of patter- 
ing drops. Thus in the spring do the petals of life open and expand. 

Through the soft splendor of the summer day, overflowing with 
the gladness of things that are to be, we run without thought or 
care ; and as every sense is flooded with the beauty and joy of the 
season, our imagination is aflame with a thousand intonations of 
pleasure. As spring imperceptibly glides into summer, it touches us 
through every sense, and we feel the depth of the union between our 
spirit and the great heart of nature. 

The first of June! All day great clouds float about the sky, and 
near evening it rains. Immediately before the night the gloom in 
the west is swept away by some invisible power and the sunset 
crimsons the hills until it seems that a halo of golden glory lingers 
like a benediction. The road, lying between rows of dripping maples, 
glistens with tiny rivulets; widle everywhere, from the green pas- 
tures and the foliage-laden trees to the wet church spires reflecting 
the rays of the setting sun, the world seems to be smiling through 
tears like a broken-hearted woman made happy, with the marks of 
her sorrow lingering in her eyes. 

So over the undiscovered country of our souls the mists are melting, 
the clouds rolling up into the blue and dissolving in infinite depths 
of tender sky; mountain ranges are defining their outlines against 
the horizon; and the meaning of the world grows clearer, for we 
begin to understand our own spirit, and in this knowledge confusion 
vanishes while mystery deepens. 

The season ages. In the great expanse of far-spreading fields there 
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is a sense of repose. The tide which had quickened all things that 
grow and hloom and bear fruit is beginning to ebb, though there is 
as yet no sign of vanishing beauty on the face of the landscape. 
Nature has ceased to work, and sits listening to the harvest song of 
her children. The two revelations of budding and ripening make life 
one long, orderly, quiet unfolding ; but the hour of revelation is not 

yet ended. i • i 

A hvsh. falls upon the world at sunset, so akin to that which hUs 

the dim arches and deep aisles of cathedrals that we pause and look 
thoughtfully out over the landscape. The air is warm, and moves 
so gently that it seems the caress of an unseen hand; the western 
sky turns to gold, and the world becomes a temple. All things are 
silent, for it is the vesper hour. In the silence which enfolds the 
world, the watcher is aware of the harmony between his life and the 
life of nature. The two have moved so long in xmison that they have 
become as one, set to the same music, each fulfilling itself in obedience 
to that law of order, of beauty, of fruitfulness, under which the world 
has bloomed through countless centuries. Nature is the emblem of 
the life of man. 

As the grain ripens for the gleaning and the fruit for the plucking, 
so the spirit of man ripens in the quietness of age. And then passes 
before him the vision of the life within and the life without, mount- 
ing together season after season to perfect fruition. 

“Look Nature through 1 ’tis revolution all; 

All change, no death ; day follows night, and night 
The dying day ; -stars rise and set, and set and rise ; 

As in a wheel, all sinks to reaseend : 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires.” 


SHRINE ADDRESS AT DEDICATION OF NEW 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 

The story is told of a farmer who had decided to sell his property, 
and had it listed by a real estate agent, who wrote a glowing descrip- 
tion of the farm. When the agent read it over to the farmer for his 
approval, the old man said, “Read that again.” 

After a second reading, the farmer sat for several minutes in deep 
thought, and finally said: “I don’t believe I want to sell. I have 
been looking for that kind of a place aU my life, and it never occurred 
to me that I had it until you described it to me. I don’t want to sell 
out.” 

Today as we Masons view this magnificent new Masonic temple, 
I believe each one is saying to himself, “This is the kind of a place 
we have been looking for, and we are here to stay.” 
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Tlie subscribers wbo have contributed so generously to this beauti- 
ful structure, and tbe representatives of the various Masonic bodies 
who have labored so tirelessly and earnestly toward the project, now 
see the result of their efforts in the finest Masonic temple in the State 
of Iowa. It is eminently fitting that such a result should crown the 
devoted and self-sacrificing work of the many who have given freely 
of their time, energy and means in its behalf. 

The dedication of a great building such as this represents a con- 
secration and a sacrifice — an offering on the altar of the noblest aims 
of civilized mankind. 

Freemasonry, the speculative architect, always laying up perfect 
ashlars and spreading cement on the ever ascending temple of moral 
perfection, has acquired and maintained a formula, expressive at 
once of the objects for which great temples and edifices are erected, 
and of the human hopes and aspirations which cling around such 
undertakings. 

The operative workman squares, tries and lays the comer stone; 
the speculative Mason touches it -with moral maxims and reads into 
it the symbolism that the tme foundation of the structure lies in 
the heart of man, and rises on the pillars of his ideals and aspirations. 
The building reared upon these foundations is but a means — ^the end 
is a hope, a profound, suggestive hope, nourished by toil, exalted 
by virtue, and consecrated to charity and love. 

The beautiful temple in which we stand will witness to our people 
and to future generations that the humanity of Freemasonry is a 
vital, living force in our hearts, and pleads in visible results for what 
is great and good. 

Freemasons of Davenport, I congratrdate you on the completion 
of this splendid work, and on a success which is commensurate with 
your devotion and zeal. 

The purpose and destiny of this temple is become sacred to the 
cultivation of all Masonic virtues, and especially devoted to the dif- 
fusion of the great principles of liberty secured by constitutional law, 
of equality of rights, of fraternity and brotherly love, of the protec- 
tion of the widow and the fatherless, and of the improvement and 
progress of humanity. 

The walls of this temple are builded true and strong, upon founda- 
tions like those of the great Order which it represents, so that they 
shall stand for generations, defying the assaults of time and storm, 
and devoted to the noble purposes which have always characterized 
our order. 

Conceived in Hope, strengthened by Faith, and bound in Charily, 
it will fulfill its mission and spread the light of Freemasonry- 
brotherly love, relief and truth— that men may become equal, fraternal 
and free. 
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In Preemasoniy, this idea of equality, fraternity and freedom is 
no political creed, but a comprehensive, fundamental truth, spring- 
ing from our conception of the Great Architect of all things. 

Civilization moves on toward the realization of this idea, not 
through the ordeals of fire and blood, wars and revolutions, not 
through extravagant theories and dark paths, but upon the calm and 
placid waters of benevolence, charity and forbearance. 

Ereemasonry contributes a distinct impetus to this movement, for 
it teaches men that nothing but virtue is Godlike, and nothing but 
truth is enduring. 

Let us live and labor in this faith, and our successors after us, 
and may the grand work now completed so auspiciously, be to us a 
bond of unity and strength. Then we shall be prosperous, happy 
and contented; the tie of brotherly love will he stronger than 
cement the structure of this temple; the harmony of fraternal feel- 
ing more beautiful than the symmetry of its form, and our spiritual 
design grander than the perfection of the architect’s skill. 

As the roofs and turrets of this temple rise to the pure vaults of 
heaven, may our soul’s ambitions go along with them, that all the 
great and good things may come to pass to which Freemasonry here 
anew dedicates its service and its faith, to labor for the welfare of 
mankind, and to make the world happier and better. Who can do or 
promise moret 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG. 

The flag of our country is an inspiration. It kindles in our hearts 
patriotic feelings; it carries onr thoughts forward in the cause of 
liberty and right. On sea and land, wherever the star spangled 
banner floats on the breeze, it thrills the heart of every true American 
with pride. 

It recalls the memory of battles bravely fought. It recalls the 
victories of Trenton and Princeton, of Gettysburg and Appomatoz, 
of Chauteau Thierry and Belleau Wood. We see the flag as first 
carried by Paul Jones across the sea; we see the flag as carried by 
Commodore Perry on Lake Brie; we see the flag as carried by Far- 
ragut at New Orleans; we see Admiral Dewey through smoke and 
fire hoisting the flag in Manila Bay; we see its tattered but glorious 
folds plunging through the awful carnage of the Forest of the 
Argonne. 

The flag symbolizes the principles of human progress and human 
liberty. The stars represent the unity and harmony of our states. 
They are the constellation of our country. Their lustre reflects its 
radiance upon every nation of the earth. The flag of 1776, the old 
thirteen, has grown to be the greatest flag of the world. Its stars 
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reacli from ocean to ocean. General Grant once said, ‘^No one is 
great enough to write his name on the flag.’^ 

A century and a half under the Stars and Stripes has been the 
greatest period of progress in the history of the world. No other 
nation that has ever existed has carried forward such a banner. Its 
colors were taken from various sources and brought into one har- 
monious combination, and it waves over a country which unites aU 
nationalities and aH races, and in the end brings about a homogeneous 
population, representing the highest type of civilization. 

It is not strange that this flag of Washington, of Hamilton, of 
Adams, of Jefferson; this flag of Jackson, of Webster, of Clay ; this 
flag of Lincoln, of Grant and of McKinley, should exert such world- 
wide mfluence. It has spread knowledge and faith and hope among 
all classes. It means liberty with justice. Its international influence 
places it is in the first rank. It twines itselE among the flag of 
other nations, not for destruction and war, but for friendship and 
progress in the cause of humanity. 

In the councils of peace, in the triumphs of war; in everything 
that pertains to government, in everything that pertains to the ad- 
vancement of humanity, it calls forth the admiration of mankind. 
Under its influence the arts and sciences have been fostered, com- 
merce has expanded, and education has been made universal. 

To the business man it signifies protection for legitimate industry, 
the rewards of honest labor, an open market for the products of his 
toil, freedom from arbitrary seizure of property or the imposition of 
crushing burdens of taxation to support a reckless and extravagant 
ruling class, and free schools, libraries and museums for the educa- 
tion of his children. 

The business man knows that in whatever quarter of the globe he 
may take up his residence for purposes of trade, the American flag 
win secure for him protection and respect. The harbors of the globe 
salute this banner as the herald of progress and peace. 

The Stars and Stripes is the symbol of invincible but unaggressive 
power. Our sway is undisputed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. In our whole history no 
nation has declared a war of invasion against us, nor is such an 
event likely ever to happen. The maxim that ''in time of peace 
we should prepare for war’’ should never be incorporated into our 
national creed. It was a maxim formulated by monarchs to ensure 
the stability of their thrones and to enable the ambitious ruler to 
become a despot. It has been made the excuse and justification for 
the imposition of the tremendous burdens imposed upon society in all 
ages for the support of standing armies and navies. 

The flag is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and 
purpose as a nation. It has no other character than that which we 
5 
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give it from generation to generation. Tliongli silent, it speaks to 
XLs — speaks to ns of tke past, of tke men and women who went before 
us, and of the records they wrote upon it. From its birth until now 
it has witnessed a great history, has floated on high the symbol of 
great events, of a great plan of government worked out by a great 
people. For the principles which it represents, men have been con- 
tent to die on many a hard-fought battlefield, knowing as they turned 
their pale faces upward to the stars that they were martyrs for the 
right. 

Such is the Spirit of the Flag: 

^'Long ago I huilt my watch-tower on the stem New England coast, 
And my altar fires were kindled high above the sounding shore ; 

I flung my fearless banner to the winds that sweep the world, 

There to wave in storm and sunlight, there to wave forevermore. 

“Prom my watch-tower, looking Eastward, I have seen a million sail 
Sweep on from the horizon line with all their canvas spread, 

And, lighted by my living flame that flashed across the sea, 

Make bravely for the port where Law and Liberty are wed. 

“From my watch-tower, gazing Westward, I have seen the march of 
men, 

O’er hill and glen and mountain, and throngh woodlands gray 
and dim. 

I have seen them building cities ; I have seen them cross the plains, 
And only halt at last upon the far Pacific’s rim. 

“I have seen my fleets and armies at the rising of the sun 
Spread my colors in the dawning and sail on in proud estate. 

I have sent my troops and warships to the islands of the sea, 

And have heard my cannon thunder at the Orient’s ancient gate. 

“Are my battles waged for conquest or the glory of the sword? 

Have my heroes fought and fallen to oppress and to enslave? 
Enow you not that Freedom follows where my stem battalion tread, 
And that Liberty is crowned where my triumphant banners wave? 

“Liberty to live and labor; freedom, justice and the law; 

Neither tyranny nor license while my beacon fires still flame; 

For my vengeance shall be swifter than the lightning’s awful stroke, 
Whether demagogue or tyrant plant oppression in my name 1 

“Peace shall raise aloft her standard where my loyal troops have 
marched, 

And shall brood upon the waters where my pennant is unfurled ; 
And the deep tones of my canon shall be hushed forevermore 
When my banner sheds its glory through the confines of the 
world!” 
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A SHOET TALK BY A NEW MEMBEE ON ADMISSION TO 
LADIES’ EOTAET CLUB. 

Madame Preside7it and Fellow Members: 

Back of every human action is a definite motive, and to become 
a member of the Eotary Club is to express a motive which may be 
defined as the reaching out of the soul toward the ideal. It was this 
aspiration toward the ideal that inspired the Thracian youth 
Antisthenes, upon hearing the fame of the teachings of Socrates, to 
leave a house of ill repute, where he was employed as a slave, and 
travel two hundred Grecian stadia by night, in order that he might 
sit down at the feet of the master and partake of the banquets of pure 
reason. The ideal of better things had existed in his soul, and the 
impediments of distance and environment crumbled to earth before 
the invincible strength of his awakened purpose. 

An ideal is that which is conceived as the highest type of excellence 
or the ultimate object of attainment, and idealism may be defined 
^ the habit of forming ideals and striving after their realization. It 
is the endeavor to obtain perfection by improving and uniting in 
one form all the best qualities to be found in individual forms. 

Eotary has such a collective ideal, and has crystallized it in that 
clarion call of its motto; “Not Self but Service.’^ That motive is 
truly eclectic— it borrows some of the courage of the soldier, the 
devotion of the missionary, and the clear-headed initiative of the 
modern leader of business and industry. Above aU it is progressive, 
forceful, and original. 

The former British Premier, Lloyd George, once said: “Think out 
new ways to deal with old problems. Don’t always be thinking of 
getting back to where you were before the war. Get a real new 
world.” On another occasion he said: “The less we talk about the 
theories of the past, and the more we deal with realities and the 
needs of the future, the better national progress we shall make.” 

One of the difficulties which confronts all enterprise today is in 
having things imperfectly done ; the lack in individuals of appreciat- 
ing the necessity of doing things correctly, of analyzing situations 
accurately, and of giving clear expression in statements regarding 
them. 

Conscientious effort and education will do more than anything 
else to overcome these shortcomings. By education I mean the 
systematic development and cultivation of the normal powers of the 
intellect, so as to render them more efficient in some particular form 
of endeavor. Efficiency in modern business requires character, ideal- 
ism and education, as well as experience and effort. I believe that 
there is as much opportunity for idealism in our commercial activities 
as there is in literature, art, and music. 
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Since the Enropean War, there has been a serious recasting of 
values. Stoehs, bonds, money— all things material— have_ shrunken 
to more nearly their absolute value, while character, integrity, honor, 
love, sympathy, and unselfishness, are taking first place in the hearts 
and minds of thoughtful people. 

Evidences are manifold of the tightening of the bonds of brother- 
hood, and with the more general application of the Golden Eule we 
see less of social unrest, suspicion, greed of gain, and unlawful ex- 
ploitation. With the broader views taken by business men, and the 
new spirit of fratemalism fostered by organizations such as the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, industry and co^erce will no longer be 
channels down which a few favored individuals may float without 
effort in a life of luxury and ease, but will be recognized as mediums 
providing opportunity for useful service. 

Money has its more or less fixed value, but the important thing 
after all is the character of the service we are rendering, and its 
adeq,uacy for the needs of the community which we serve. This is 
high ground; but there are many evidences of the operation of 
natural laws which wiU compel us to stiU greater effort. 

Never has there been a greater need for the exceptional, the re- 
sourceful, the one who can think and plan, who can advise new and 
original ways of doing things, who can handle situations and solve 
problems through the exercise of resourcefulness. And never before 
was the necessity more apparent for unity of purpose in business, 
social, religious, and community life — ^yes, even in our domestic life — 
to find relief from the stress and strain and uncertainty of our 
national problems. 

As a nation we need most men who put character above wealth; 
men who possess opinions and a will; men who will not lose their 
individuality in a crowd; men who will not th i nk anything profitable 
that is dishonest; men who will make no compromise with question- 
able things; men whose ambitions are not confined to their own 
selfish desires ; men who do not have one brand of honesty for busi- 
ness purposes and another for private life. 

I often wonder whether in our daily life we do not become some- 
what narrow in our view of duty, instead of taking a broader outlook 
and taking such part in national, municipal and community work as 
our general training and experience give us special fitness for. The 
time required for such service would be well spent, and our other 
interests would be benefitted by a closer personal relationship with 
our fellow citizens. It is exactly this field of endeavor to which the 
Rotary Club has committed its efforts. 

If we are sincerely d^rous of being useful in the community, ample 
opportunity will be found for the exercise of all our qualities, in 
connection with the various public activities that claim our atten- 
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tion, enabling ns, at the same time, to merit and seenre a due share 
of public confidence. 

Plato said this: “The punishment suffered by the wise, who refuse 
to take part in the government, is to live under the government of 
bad men.” Making a living merely, or accumulating money for an 
independence, is not an ideal objective. 

There is honor in business that is the fine gold of it ; that reckons 
with every Tnan justly ; that loves light ; that regards kindness and 
fairness more highly ttan prices or profits. This is the standard 
which is governed and upheld by the ideals of Rotary, and which is 
expressed in its laconic but meaningful motto — ^“Not Self but 
Service.” 


CHILD WELFARE. 

In years to come when the history of this age is written by the 
impartial thinker, who at that distance of time may be able to gain 
a right perspective and may then be able to say which were the most 
striking features in social development, it may well turn out that 
he will point to the birth of the interest in Child Welfare as being 
among the events of first importance. 

So let us take first things first. The world needs better men and 
women — good as those of the present generation may be. Let us 
begin with the young, the boys and the girls, keeping them in health, 
sobriety, integrity, virtuous manhood and womanhood of the noblest 
stamp. 

We know it is the boys and girls of today who make the men and 
women of tomorrow. The infiuence of unhealthy environment in 
childhood indeed, drags at life’s larger impulses, hampers and stifles 
the desire for higher things. 

Socrates has said, “Only by learning to think aright we learn to 
do well.” I do believe that every Woman’s Club should give their 
deepest thought to this subject of Child Welfare, so that they may 
be able to do the very best for the children, some who have been 
placed in the world under woefully unsatisfactory conditions. 

Once it was recognized that the high rate of mortahty among chil- 
dren was largely due to the ignorance of what was necessary for the 
health of the child. True; it is no new thought that “of all good 
gifts the best is health,” but that the whole question dioiRd be viewed 
from the medical aspect and from that aspect alone, is a mistake; 
for the prevention of disease is more dependant on good environment 
than on aught else. 

So let us view the situation from its different standpoints. The 
child must develop physically, it must develop mentally, it must 
develop morally. 

The physical effects of a wrongly developed childhood are: arrest 
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of growtli, puny stunted stature, anaemia, thin emaciated limbs, 
sunken ebeeks and hollow eyes; and diseases of aU kinds— of the lungs, 
of the joints, of the spine — for the arrest of development does not 
mean mere arrest, but means malformation. 

The mental effects are likewise arrest of mental development; and 
this, too, means not only a stopping short but a development in the 
wrong direction. The brilliant but short lived intelligence of news- 
boys, their sinister anticipations of world knowledge, their seeming 
ability to play the game of life on a par with adults— we laugh at 
and applaud; we do not look beyond the moment, nor count the cost 
they pay. 

And the moral effects, as is to be expected, are of the same char- 
acter-loosening of family ties, roving the streets, familiarity with 
vice and the haunts of vice, a starting independence before the moral 
nature is fit to maintain independence, a process of selection so trying 
that while sometimes it leads those subjected to it to distinguished 
achievement, more often it leads to ruin. 

To combat the first of these errors (the physical) we have the Child 
Labor movement. The emancipation of the child from economic servi- 
tude is a social reform of the first magnitude. I feel that here is a 
reform upon which we can agree, which must appeal to every right 
thinking person, and which is urgent. 

If any Woman’s Club displays a real interest in the Child Labor 
movement I rest assured that that club will be attuned to a favor- 
able reception of sound and sane social reforms generally. 

Oh, let us try to understand that a certain sacredness “doth hedge 
around” a child, that a child is industrially tatoo, that to violate its 
rights is to touch profanely a holy thing ! 

To annul the effects of the second drawback in the hfe of a child 
(the mental) we have our educational institutions. The school has 
for its object to win from the human beings confided to its care, the 
human qualities latent in them: unagination, taste, skill, apprecia- 
tion, vigorous reasoning, will power, character. A more convincing 
appeal then comes to us from these two movements jointly, the child 
labor and the educational movements, in my judgment, cannot be 
conceived of. And without the former the latter cannot succeed. 

Then the last of these, and probably the greatest of all, the moral 
effects, must be dealt with principally within the guarded precincts 
of the honie. Science has not yet discovered what it is that the child 
loses by being bereft of a home, but science agrees that a very inferior 
home and a mother’s care is i nfin i t ely better than a perfect institution 
without that care. 

We are thus brought sharply up against the questions— What 
causes a child to be such as we find it? Is a child effected more by 
environment than by heredity ? 
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In answer I would say that in the question of the child and its 
development the examination must always be carried on from two 
aspects, approached that is from the hereditary standpoint as also 
from the environmental. 

An effort to obtain for the child a better chance of a full life must 
take into consideration the type of the child’s parents and the in- 
fluence for good or evil that such parents are likely to bring to bear 
upon the child. While doing so, however, it has always to be borne 
in mind that these very characteristics are in a large measure the 
result of external causes. So we come to the point where we know 
that certain moral failings are likely to remain in the world partly 
through inherited influence but largely through an environment that 
is favorable to their growth. The numbers of those who possess such 
failings should be largely reduced by an alteration, if alteration be 
possible, or at least by a modification of this same environment. 

In truth we must say that much has been done for the children. 
So far back as 1803, through the efforts of one Dr. Percival, was 
passed an act which has taken position as leader of a series of acts 
dealing with the welfare of children. 

An act so passed as was that of 1803 with little provision for its 
practical administration, only too often remains a dead letter — ^the 
public little troubling to ascertain its success or failure. But not so 
in this case. Though to a large extent a practical failure, this act 
had results. It was an expression of public feeling and the thin edge 
of a potent wedge which has been entered deeper and deeper. 

While we know that ''men’s hearts are not changed by acts of 
parliament or legislation,” yet do we not ah agree, while so much 
remains to be done, the little child of today — our own progressive 
2923 — is being given much more of a chance than that little child 
back in 1803. 


RECREATION AND THE CHILD. 

It has been only within the last few decades that educators con- 
cluded that in classif 3 dng the instinctive traits of children, the most 
important had received but meager attention. I mean the instinct to 
play. We are now b^inning to realize that all children inherit this 
instinct, and that this innate tendency towards recreation and amuse- 
ment needs both cultivation and development. 

Even in small children, the play instinct is paramount. The need 
of mother play in mfancy has been demonstrated by the mortality 
figures in infant asylums. Perhaps nothing is lacking from a scientific 
standpoint, yet the death rate is appalling. This has been explained 
by the fact that the child in such institutions lacks his natural play- 
mate. Charity workers recognize this and will never separate mother 
and child, if possible. 
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During the jBrst period of child hfe, that is from birth up to six 
vears, play is imaginati-ve or imitative. Auy one who has cvct had 
opportunity to observe children of Kindergarten age, toows that at 
that period play is chiefly imitative. The reason is obvious. They 
wish to carry on the activities which they ha^e ohsex'ved an older 
persons. They play house, or store, or fireman or poheeman, or my- 
thing else that may have come to their notice. Even the stones which 
they have been told, often find realization in tbeir plays. If they have 
heard of fairies, they make these the center of their amusements and 
often actually dramatize; however crude their first efforts may be, 
the whole story, thereby often amusing not only themselv^ but the 
adults in whose charge they find themselves. It is this instinctive 
tendency to dramatize which is often made use of by the primary 
teacher in teaching reading and the fiirst important facts of history. 
In fact, play finds a place in almost all drills and lessons of the first 
few years of school. It is amusement through which the child develops 
physically, mentally, morally, and socially. 

In the second period, from six to twelve years, play is chiefly com- 
petitive. In this period the child learns lessons of fairness, honesty, 
democracy, and formation of social hahits, for when children play 
tcgether they learn how to adjust themselves to others. Without the 
advantages o£ play with other children the child is likely to grow up 
puny in body, selfish, overbearing, and self-centered. A boy who is 
a bully at home soon learns his place when he goes to school. 

While we thus see that the early years of life are devoted to play, we 
should grossly err were we to think of it as an antithesis to work.^ It is 
self-activity, pursued for its own sake and as the expression of inner 
impulses. Or as Prof. L. C. Parker says: “The children’s activities 
are called play because they are doing them for the fun of the thing, 
for the pleasure which comes from the activity itself.” 

Although, as has already been indicated all children inherit the 
instinct for play and the necessity of development has generally been 
conceded, yet there are still a few persons who think lightly of play. 
They tell us that practically every school has its daily calisthenics, 
which, in. their opinion, make play well nigh useless. But these exer- 
cises are crowded into curriculum by the regular teacher, who can 
not be expected to do it as well as a specialist. We are all agreed that 
calisthenics are beneficial. They correct bad posture and special 
defects ; they exercise unused muscles, encourage deep breathing, teach 
quick response to signals, etc. But formal exercises are not play. To 
he sure they will develop a kind of physical efficiency. But calis- 
thenics alone will not awaken little minds or arouse latent energies or • 
banish that apathetic expression all too common in the school room. 
If we cannot put the spirit of joy into physical training, we may as 
well give it up. Do you study faces in the streets? If you do you 
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know how many people there are for whom, apparently, “youth is 
finished without ever having been begxm.” 

The plain truth is that we have too long ignored the fact that the 
child has a body — a beautiful intricate tool which if well cared for 
will give service for many years. Or, if we have not wholly ignored it, 
we have at least dealt with the question very superfileiaUy. We have 
failed to put sufficient emphasis on the instinct for play. 

Energetic play leads to the development on body and mind. It 
encourages the shy child to assert himself and teaches the forward 
child to await his turn. 

Sometimes it may be difficult to decide just what kinds of games 
children should be encouraged to play. The problem is, of course, to 
get something that wiU. be interesting enough to capture the attention 
of the child, and which will bring into play the characteristics pecidiar 
to the period of life in which he is. 

It is to be hoped that play will be pnt into the curriculum of every 
school in the land. Efficiency studies now being made in the cities 
are showing that the cMld approffimately makes the same progress in 
15 minutes a day that he does in 45 minutes in arithmetic, and a num- 
ber of other subjects. For the smaller children, at least data would 
show us to he entirely justified in taking the time out of our present 
school day. 

Let us therefore hear in mind the necessity of developing md enl- 
tivatiug the instinct for play. Amusement is an important socializing 
factor; it is an education; it is a health preserve. But socially and 
individually it is a proper and wholesome use of much of the child’s 
time. Let us cultivate the spirit of play, of unhampered self -expres- 
sion. In other words, “Come let us play with our children !” 


HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY AM) ITS VALUE TO SUCCESS. 

Only one life to live ! We all want to make the most of it, to make it 
last as long as possible, and while it lasts, to fill it full of happiness, 
contentment, joy. These blessings can only come from the possession 
of good health, and health can only come from right t hinkin g. There- 
fore, learning how to think well is learning how to hudd well. 

Health and long life are largely dependent upon scientific choice 
and use of foods, healthy habits, and temperance m all things, and yet 
most of ns each day violate some or all of these laws and yet expect to 
retain our vigor and do onr part of the world’s work. 

We meet people everywhere who do not advance or grow in useful- 
ness. Though they walk the streets, stand on the comer, and loaf 
around cigar stores and pool rooms, they are merely existing, not 
living. They are like the drones in the busy hive that serve no useful 
purpose and retard the activities of the workers. They have missed 
the true meaning of life, which is to live intensely, not extensively. 
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Pupils of the schools of Jones County, as I look into your bright 
young faces I see written there the possibilities of lives of usefulness, 
powei’ and purpose. You have no bad habits that may not be eradi- 
cated, no good habits that may not be strengthened and made more 
noble. You are like the plastic clay in the hands of the sculptor, that 
may, according to the influence brought to bear upon it, be moulded 
into a form of strength and beauty or into one of unsightly deformity. 
You are free to make that choice for your selves: which shall it be? 

Nature has endowed you with control of the most perfect machine 
in existence— the human body. Other machines wear out and must be 
renewed by an expert mechanic: your body renews itself and asks only 
your observance of the simplest and most elementary rules of health 
in order that it may perform all its delicate and intricate functions 
with ease, and promote your efficiency and happiness. 

The one thing which is its first and principle requirement fortun- 
ately exists in unlimited quantity. Pure air is everywhere — ^barrels 
and oceans of it — it tries to penetrate every crack and crevice, and 
would if it were not for our blind and mistaken efforts to shut it out 
with tightly fitting doors and windows. Do you know that out of every 
seven who die, one dies from lack of pure air? Fresh air is the most 
valuable thing to the human body, and no trust will ever be organized 
to control it and parcel it out to human beings at monopoly prices. 
Sometimes I think that if some one made an effort to do just that thing, 
it might be a blessing in disguise, for then we should learn to appre- 
ciate its value. Consumption is nothing but air starvation, which robs 
the body of its necessary supply of oxygen. You would not think of 
drinking foul, impure water; then why should you draw into your 
lungs air that is loaded with poisonous gases ? 

The second requirement of a healthy and efficient body is good food 
and correct habits of eating. Ninety per cent of our ailments come 
from eating the wrong kind of food or from eating too fast or too 
much. Whatever we eat must be like the material of our bodies, or 
it will do us harm and not good. The tissues will absorb only such 
material as they can make use of ; the remainder becomes poison, and 
though nature has provided us with special organs whose function is 
to eliminate poisons, if we continually overtax these organs, they will 
break down, and the impurities they were meant to remove will pour 
into the blood stream. 

Nature has again befriended us in making the best food fbr the 
human body the cheapest and most plentiful. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits contain an abundance of substances called vitamines, which are 
an essential constituent of plant life and are destroyed by cooking. 
Vitamines are necessary for the health of the human body, and are 
furnished in abundance from such foods as celery, turnips, lettuce and 
other vegetables which are eaten in the raw state, and by all kinds of 
fruits. 
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Meat, wMeh is the most expeoisive part of human diet, is at the same 
time the most injurious. Most of the symptoms of age, such as high 
blood pressure or hardening of the arteries, come from the poison in the 
meat we eat, and result in paralysis or apoplexy. Meat readily fer- 
ments and breaks down into harmful products of putrefaction in the 
digestive tract, forming poisons and ptomaines which attack every vital 
function and organ, especially the nervous system. 

The third requirement of the healthy human body is exercise. Ex- 
ercise in its best form builds up and develops the bodily powers, and 
should always stop short of fatigue, which reverses the process, and 
loads up the blood with waste products. This is the secret of the 
healthfulness of plays and games for children ; they fill the lungs with 
fresh air, stimulate the muscles, quicken the organs of sense, such as 
the sight and hearing, and promote restful and invigorating sleep. 

Pure air, wholesome food, and abundant exercise are the bricks and 
mortar with which we build a perfect structure — ^the healthy human 
body. The gift of a sound and healthy body is an alert and efficient 
mind, and the combination of the two means success and happiness. 

If you would keep young and happy and reach the highest success 
in life, observe the simple laws of health; live a clean, moral life; 
send out good thoughts to all and think evil of none. This is obedience 
to the great natural law ; to live otherwise is to break this great divine 
law. Every thought and emotion vibrates through the body for health 
or disease, and leaves an influence like itself. Learning how to think 
weU is learning how to build well. You can build a palace or a hovel 
out of the same material : build thou a palace. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION. 

What is the Christian mission? We do not have to go beyond the 
first sentence in the Bible to realize that Christianity believed in work 
and disbelieves in idleness : ' ‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. ’ ^ Paul taught that if a man will not work, neither should 
he eat — a plan of getting rid of the lazy by starving them, but unfor- 
tunately they are parasites who draw their sustenance from the indus- 
trious and will not be destroyed. 

The Bible is preeminently the day-laborer ^s book. It is the book of 
work. Everybody in the Bible is working — prophets, kings, holy 
women, high priests, apostles, angels (“are they not ministering 
spirits!'^) A devotion to strenuous toil has seized on everyone en- 
gaged in the mission of holiness. 

Gk)d is at work in the opening utterance of the Scriptures. How 
good that is 1 How elevating to toil I No Brahm sunk in eternal slum- 
ber; for even God’s work rest is toil continuous and productive; as 
Jesus says, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” meaning that 
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what God was doing incessantly by the processes of nature, Jesus was 
doing by the emergency processes of miracle. 

God the Father and God the Son at work — that is the sublime spec- 
tacle presented to toiling humanity. Then as if to lift us to a beaven 
of holy activity, Paul tells us that we are laborers together with God. 
What a privilege and joy; God and ourselves are at the same tasks— 
we are partners with Him. 

According to the opening chapters of the Book of Revelation, the 
first man, into whose nostrils God breathed the breath of life with the 
result that he became a living soul — —this man was put at work,^ and we 
are certain that the second Adam was a toiler, for, wondering, the 
people asked: “Is not this the carpenter?” Christ came from a work- 
ing household, and was sympathetic with and obedient to its tradition. 
He was a working man his life through ; there was no time for rest in 
the clouded sky of his uninterrupted toil. ‘ ‘ Himself bore our griefs, 
and in simple grandeur it is observed, “He bearing His cross, went 
forth.” 

And He chose His disciples from men of toil. He called fishermen 
and changed the scene of their labor, saying, ' ‘ I will make you fishers 
of men,” a task more exacting, as they themselves found, than toil all 
night with their nets at sea. Paul was a tent-maker, and worked at his 
trade while he preached “Christ and Him crucified.” 

Christ insisted, “Go work in My vineyard,” and hade His followers 
make haste, for with sadness He added, “For the night cometh, when 
no ma-n can work. ’ ’ Everybody is at work in the New Testament order, 
and in the Old Testament order as well. The Jew taught every son a 
trade, whereby he at once showed the high esteem in which he held 
labor and his attention to the details of life which might wisely be imi- 
tated by parents today. The honor and necessity of toil is the gospel of 
the Old Testament and the New. 

Paul defines the Christian mission in the description of his own life 
of toil : “To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak; 
I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save some. 
And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might he partaker thereof 
with you. Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prise ? So run that ye may obtain. And every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown ; but we are incorruptible. I therefore so 
run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air; 
but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection; lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.” 

The word deacon means a man of work, a servant. And Paul, at 
the height of his career, wished only to be known as “a servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Jesus girded himself with a towel and washed 
His disciples’ feet, and from this act drew the inspiring lesson of the 
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Christian mission: call me Master and Lord; and ye say well, 

for so I am. If I, then, yonr Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet ; ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The servant is not greater than his Lord; neither he 
that is sent greater than he that sent him. If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.'’ 

The mission of the Christian is to he interested, not simply in his 
own church, his own race, his own country, but in all work of God's 
kingdom, in aU nationalities and lands. Humanity is his concern. All 
are ‘'bought with a price, even the precious blood of Christ." Man- 
kind is His specialty. He is interested in the illiterate as well as the 
learned, in the poor as well as the rich. He leaves nothing out of His 
reckoning. All are God's and all are His neighbors and friends. 

He will not ask where men were born, or how they were reared, but 
will be eager to know whether they are bom of God, to the end that 
their “citizenship may be in heaven," which is the only credential of 
genuine citizenship on earth. Or, if they be not born of God, His 
sleepless efforts will be to the end that they may “walk in the light as 
God is in the light," and so may “have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, may cleanse them from 
all sin." 

The mission of the Christian is to be interested in education, civili- 
zation, sociologj^, politics, in the church, and in the individual. These 
are all provinces in his bailiwick. He must not say, “I am a Chris- 
tian, and can not meddle with these matters," but must, with com- 
prehension of his high destiny as a Christian, say, “I am a Christian; 
therefore I am interested in all these matters and all others touching 
the welfare of the race. ' ' 

A Christian is God's knight — errant on earth, sworn to fealty to 
society and to the common welfare of all the world. 


ADDRESS TO A BIBLE CLASS. 

It has been my pleasant privilege for a year past to be associated as 
president with this Bible class in the study of God's Word. In that 
time I have seen it grow from a membership of sixteen members to that 
of one hundred and seventy-five, — a splendid testimonial to the po- 
tency and infiuence of the Old Book in this modem age. 

We have seen the value and beauty of the Bible, and we honor and 
revere it as the best of all books, because it alone is the inspired Word 
of God. Men have written great books. Homer wrote the story of 
the Greeks in his “Iliad" and “Odyssey" and his books come down to 
us with all the beauty and charm of a great poet, but at best they em- 
body only the thoughts of Homer; but the Bible is beyond the best 
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and purest and most soul-inspiring of all other books, because it is not 
the thought of man but the thought of God. 

What a treasure the Bible is and how men should reverence it! 
In the quiet hush of their temple the Jews listened to it with un- 
covered heads. The early Christians in the catacombs and in mountain 
caves whither they were driven by persecution kissed its sacred pages 
and on bended knees read its story. As of old the ark of the cove- 
nant was sacred because it contained the tablets of stone on which were 
written the laws of God, so the Bible is sacred because it contains the 
words of divine inspiration. 

What is inspiration? The word is derived from two Latin words 
meaning ^^to breathe into.” As applied to the Scriptures, it means 
that God breathed into the minds of the writers and assisted them to 
write the truth. This was the grace of God bestowed upon the authors 
of the sacred books and was their special gift for that express purpose. 

Why should you study the Bible? Because it is God’s Word. In 
it He has revealed His will on all things pertaining to your welfare in 
this life and that which is to come. 

It is a perfect guide. Whatever God does He does perfectly. You 
need look no further than the structure of the human eye to prove this 
assertion, for there you will behold its perfect adaption to the needs 
of man. 

It is written by inspiration for your instruction, edification and en- 
couragement, and designed to promote your present happiness and 
lead you to a home in eternal bliss. 

Its constant tendency is to strengthen the intellectual powers. No 
other subjects are so far-reaching as those treated in the Bible — crea- 
tion, Providence, redemption, sin, salvation, — all engage the highest 
powers of the intellect. 

Its study enlarges the emotions, ennobles the hopes and aspirations, 
and purifies the affections of humanity. It helps to discipline the mind 
not only on the sublime subjects connected with religion, but on mat- 
ters of every-day life. If you wish to express your thoughts clearly, 
you will be better able to do so after an hour’s study of the Scriptures. 

It cultivates the spiritual nature, and arouses in the mind a desire 
for a higher, purer and holier life. It meets the demands of every age. 
To love the Bible is to love its Author. Great and good men have been 
made wise by the study of God’s Word. 

Such are some of the reasons why we have met here Sabbath after 
Sabbath for the purpose of learning more of God through the guide 
He has given for our instruction. 

Our class has been fortunate indeed in having as its teacher the 
Rev. Walter E. Gunby, who unites with depth of knowledge, clearness 
and charm of expression. Under his instruction, the sacred page has 
glowed with life and taken on new beauty. He has visualized for us the 
scenes of those early days when Christ walked with men on earth. We 
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have tarried with Him at the well of Samaria, at the marriage supper 
of Cana, and heard the sacred truths that fell from His lips in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

We have walked with Him beside the stormy waters of the Sea of 
Galilee and ascended with Him to the Monnt of Transfiguration. We 
have seen Him in the peace and quiet of the home of Martha and Mary, 
and in the agony of the Garden of Gethsemane. 

It is with sincere gratitnde and appreciation that we acknowledge 
Eev. Gunby^s splendid service for onr class as he has thus broken for 
us the bread of life and revealed the hidden meanings of the sacred 
page. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due also to the other officers and to 
the devoted band of ladies and gentlemen who have given their aid 
from Sunday to Sunday in helping the work by entertaining the class. 
Their enthusiasm has added much to the success which has crowned 
our efforts. 

The class orchestra has furnished delightful music which has con- 
tributed greatly to the enjoyment of our meetings. They have lent a 
grace and charm to these occasions which would otherwise have been 
lacking. These meetings have been occasions to be looked forward to 
with real pleasure, and have established friendships and associations 
which will be treasured in the years to come. 

We have gained from them a familiarity with the Scriptures which 
will illuminate our study of sacred history for the remainder of our 
lives. The advantage of the knowledge here acquired cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In taking leave of the class as its president, I do so with the pleasant 
consciousness that our work has been a success in every respect. I 
congratulate every member upon the splendid devotion and interest 
which have carried our organization to its present state of efficiency. 
My best wishes and prayers will follow you. 


THE CATHOLIC IN Af^IBEICAN HISTOEY. 

Pew people are aware of the tremendous influence that Catholicism 
exerted on the development of our country, without stressing the fact 
that Columbus, Yespucius, and most, if not all, of the first explorers 
were Catholics, it may be well to emphasize that the Pilgrim Fathers 
were not the only settlers that assisted in moulding the character of 
our people. . 

Fourteen years after the Mayflower reached our shores, Cecil Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore, planted a colony on the north of Virginia, which 
he called Maryland. Being a man who hated tyranny of all kinds and 
who had carefully observed the effects of tolerance and arbitrary rule 
upon the efforts that had already been made to establish successful 
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colonies in America, he designed his colony as an asylum in which men 
of all creeds could meet on a common basis of faith in Jesus Christ. 
Lord Baltimore was firmly convinced of the necessity of religious 
freedom to the success of a state, and therefore closely adhered to the 
principles of civil liberty. Maryland’s Toleration Act is 'Hhe fipt 
important landmark in the history of the development in America 
of that religious freedom which is the pride of the United States 
today. ” 

While perhaps many of the first French colonists did not adhere to 
the Catholic faith, but were Protestants or Huguenots, the influence of 
Catholicism was greatly strengthened through the subse(^uent a^ival 
of other settlers. In fact, ' ‘ New Prance ’ ' represented the best spirit of 
the Eoman Catholic Church. It is being estimated that from 1611- 
1800 three htindred and twenty members of the Society of Jesus la- 
bored as missionaries in the wilds of America. These men faced tor- 
ture, hardship and death, and almost every one of them died in active 
service. Prof. E. D. Fite, though himself a Protestant, frankly admits 
that "'finer devotion to Christian ideals was never exhibited, greater 
dangers and sufferings in the name of religion never encountered. 

Catholicism was again brought to the foreground during one of the 
most distracted periods of our history. WTaen the cause of the revolu- 
tionists seemed almost hopelessly lost, the timely arrival of a young 
French Catholic, Marquis de Lafayette, did much to encourage the 
struggling patriots. Though heir of a noble name, the possessor of 
wealth and a high social position, and the husband of a beautiful and 
accomplished wife, yet he left all of these to give comfort and aid to the 
colonists. 

We could thus go on adducing examples of Catholic interest in the 
development of our country. But we must forebear, for there is still 
another phase of our subject worthy of mentioning. 

A study of the reform movements in our country reveals the fact that 
Catholics have always been strong supporters of prohibition. As far 
hack as 1838 we find Eev, Theobald Mathew giving a great impetus 
to the cause of temperance. It is true that Father Mathew lived in 
Ireland, but the influence of his work was strongly felt among Catholics 
even on this side of the ocean. Many of our older residents could 
corroborate this statement. In 1883, Cardinal Ireland began a vigor- 
ous temperance movement among the Roman Catholics in the north- 
west. No adverse argument can be adduced from the fact that some 
Catholics belong to the ''wets.’’ Some Protestants, too, east their lots 
with the liquor element. But no sane man will suppose that Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism, as a whole, are opposed to prohibition. If they 
were, how did prohibition come into existence Surely not among 
those outside the churches. 

Educational history, likewise, shows Catholics to be actively en- 
gaged in the intellectual and moral development of a large part of our 
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population. Some of our largest colleges and universities are con- 
trolled by Catholics. The Catholic University of America, located in 
Washington, D. C., has an enrollment of 1,835 students ; St. Louis Uni- 
versity of 2,618 ; in fact, there are few states in the Union that have 
no Catholic school of higher learning. 

Again; there is a vast number of hospitals, orphanages, asylums, 
and similar institutions supported by Catholic philanthrophy, demon- 
strating that Catholics occupy no inferior position, but have connected 
themselves with all worth while movements. Statistics will corrobo- 
rate this statement. According to the Official Directory, the Eoman 
Catholic Church has in this country a membership of 17,885,646 com- 
municants, presided over by 21,643 clergymen. There are 113 semin- 
aries mth 8,291 students, 215 colleges for boys, 710 academies for 
girls, 6,048 parish schools, 295 orphanages with 46,777 orphans, and 
118 homes for the aged. 

We should, however, be guilty of neglect were we to close this ad- 
dress without reference to the willingness of Catholics to help their 
country in times of distress. During the Civil War a large number 
fought on the side of the Union; some of them joined the Confederate 
ranks. If we should visit any of our National Military Homes for Dis- 
abled Veterans, we should be surprised at the comparatively large per- 
centage of Catholic inmates. This fact shows that when the life of the 
Union was threatened, the Catholics did not lack patriotic zeal and 
ardor. It is well to remember that not all of them were natives of 
America. They were living in an adopted country, which they con- 
sidered worthy of any sacrifice. 

Similar truths apply to the Great War. Catholics were no slackers. 
They did not shirk their duties, but performed them to the best of 
their knowledge. Perhaps a few of them tried to evade their respon- 
sibilities just as some non-Catholies did. But the great majority took 
active part in the preservation of American ideals and in the defense of 
American rights and privileges. 


THE NEEDS AND BENEFITS OF MISSIONS. 

The nineteenth century has been the century of foreign missions. 
In the history of the Christian church it will be Imown as peculiarly the 
period of the Christian crusade in pagan lands. Its distinguishing 
religious characteristic is the large number of men and women who 
have gone forth from Christian lands to carry the gospel to the peoples 
of all nations. 

In the experience of the past century, many valuable lessons have 
been learned in mission work, which should and will shape the methods 
of labor for the Eedeemer’s kingdom in the twentieth century. Chief 
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among these lessons established by the experience of the past century 
are : 

1. The evangelization of every nation must be done chiefly by its own 
people. Noble as has been the work of foreign missionaries, it has 
been as founders and directors of missionary movements that they have 
been most largely useful. The words of Christian people, spoken to 
their own countrymen in all lands, are the most ef&cient preaching of 
the gospel, and their lives are everywhere the most conspicuous and 
conclusive evidence of its truth. 

2. The need for self-support and self-reliance of the native churches 
has become increasingly apparent. Only by insisting on these features, 
can Christianity be permanently established in any nation on an 
independent basis. 

3. Christian missions will increasingly take the form of sympathy 
and aid to the native churches in foreign lands. While the preaching 
of the gospel, both pastoral and evangelistic, will be more and more 
left to native labor and support, those features of Christian work which 
call for prolonged and thorough training, and for large pecuniary in- 
vestment, should he continued and increased. These features include 
medical missions in some countries; the work of translation, prepara- 
tion, and publisliing of sufficient Christian literature ; and higher edu- 
cation — especially the thorough training of a native ministry and of 
Christian laborers along useful lines. 

4. Missionaries will be more and more selected for educational and 
administrative rather than for preaching abilities. The experience of 
the past points to this as the proper course. Mission fields afford 
many instances of superior and even eloquent ministers who would have 
been exceedingly useful in Christian lands, but who have been com- 
parative failures as missionaries because of their lack of ability for 
executive leadership, while every conspicuous success in missions has 
been associated with some leader of eminent administrative qualities. 

5. There will be a proportionate decrease in the number of mission- 
aries sent out from Christian lands in comparison with the amount of 
missionary work accomplished. This does not mean that the absolute 
number of missionaries will be less, but the assignment of their spheres 
of labor will be gradually readjusted in accordance with twentieth- 
century methods of mission work, and ultimately the number of foreign 
missionaries wall be reduced without injury to the advance of Chris- 
tianity. This will effect not only more rational methods, hut a great 
economy, as the support of one missionary, if saved, would employ a 
dozen native workers, each one of whom might be as effective in evan- 
gelistic work as a missionary from other lands. 

6. Evangelistic tours in pagan lands by preachers and lecturers from 
Christian countries will increase in number and frequency. Already 
such tours have had a profound influence, especially on the people of 
India and Japan. The resident missionary is often regarded as one 
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who, receiving a salary, is engaged in missionary work for a livelihood. 
The lecturer or evangelist visiting foreign lands comes as a witness to 
the worth and standing of the faithful resident missionary ; and be- 
yond what he may be able to say, gives power to the labors of the mis- 
sionary. With the growing world-wide knowledge of the languages 
of Christian lands, these evangelistic journeys by eminent pastors and 
preachers from Europe and America will become more feasible and 
more widely effective. 

It is easy to recall the time when the work of foreign missions was 
commonly regarded by Christian people as the sending of a smaU 
forlorn hope into the midst of great masses of darkness and supersti- 
tion, from which very little could be looked for in return. The mis- 
sionaries’ work was conceived to be a continued struggle with heathen- 
ism, and at the best the converts gained were thought of as little groups 
of unimportant people, whose conversion was gratifying for the sake of 
the individuals gained, but who had no important share in the mission- 
ary enterprise as a whole. 

Now, happily, the Church at home sees further into the true state 
of the matter, and the most important general conclusion we can draw 
is that the Church on the mission field is not a mere by-product of 
mission work, but is itself by far the most efficient element in the Chris- 
tian propaganda. 

In many of the greater mission fields, the Christian people are now 
recognized as a definite community, whose social life and ideals, as well 
as their personal faith and character, are already becoming a powerful 
element in the reshaping of national life. They are ever^^here sub- 
jected to watchful scrutiny on the part of the non- Christian com- 
munities, and there seems to be a general acknowledgment that the 
life thus jealously watched affords a real vindication of the spiritual 
power of the religion which they profess. 

In this state of things it is necessary to realize that the problems of 
the future differ in kind, as well as in scope and dimensions, from the 
problems of the past. We have no longer to think only of teaching a 
few humble people the elements of Christian truth. Attention must 
be concentrated rather upon carrying them on to higher levels both of 
knowledge and of Christian practice ; and this must be done on a scale 
more commensurate than heretofore with the conspicuous and respon- 
sible place into which they have come, as influential guides in great 
social and moral movements, which are stirring the whole mass of their 
fellow countrymen. 


REVERENCE TOWARD GOD AND THE CHURCH. 

Some travellers w^ere once in Venice on a high festival. On such 
days the shutters of the shops are closed, and the people are supposed 
to be keeping the day holy. On going into the sq^uare at San Marco^ 
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however, where most of the shops are located, they found the shutters 
closed, hut on looking closely discovered signs of buying and selling 
going on inside. They stepped in and found trade in full swing. Out- 
wardly these tradespeople were reverential, inwardly they were not. 

Is it not the same with many church members today ! The mere ob- 
servance of religious forms cannot compensate for the lack of that true 
reverence for God and His Church which springs from the heart. 
Boyle, it is said, never mentioned the name of God without a visible 
and reverent pause in his discourse. Reverence is the very first ele- 
ment in religion ,• it carmot but be felt by every one who has right views 
of divine greatness and holiness, and of his own character in the sight 
of God. 

Go and stand upon Mar’s Hill at Athens where Saint Paul stood so 
long ago. In thoughtful silence, look around upon the site of all that 
ancient greatness ; look upward to those still, glorious skies of Greece, 
and what conceptions of wisdom and power will all those memorable 
scenes of nature and art convey to your mind, now, more than they 
did to an ancient worshipper of Jupiter or Apollo? They will tell of 
Him who made the worlds, ‘‘by whom, and through whom, and for 
whom, are all things.” 

To you, that landscape of exceeding beauty, so rich in the monu- 
ments of departed genius, with its distant classic mountains, its deep 
blue sea, and its bright bending skies, will tell a tale of glory no Gre- 
cian ever learned; for it will speak to you no more of a thousand con- 
tending deities, but of the one living and everlasting God. 

Go stand upon the heights of Niagara, and listen in awe-struck silence 
to that boldest, most earnest, and most eloquent of all nature’s orators. 
And what is Niagara, with its mighty roar of plunging waters, but the 
oracle of God, the whisper of His voice ? Who can stand amid scenes 
like these and not feel as he bows in reverence that in their sublimity 
is the expression of the thought of God ? 

If the consciousness of God is possible to all healthful souls, why are 
so many men and women without this consciousness? There are men 
and women, not a few, who do not want God. They would be very glad 
to have God if He were always on their side ; glad to have God if He 
would always do what they wanted Him to do. They do not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, says Paul ; they put God far from them, 
says the Psalmist. 

The same spirit of anarchism which leads some men to desire to be 
rid of human law leads other men to desire to be rid of divine law. Not 
long ago a body of anarchists in Chicago passed a resolution saying in 
effect, “We have no use for God. We want no laws, either human or 
divine. ” The first question of the soul must be, Do I really want God to 
rule over me ? Do I want a supreme will in the universe, to which my 
own will must in every respect be conformed? 

There are men, who, though they do not wish to be rid of God, do 
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not very much care to have Him. They are not opposed to God but 
neither are they anxious about knowing Him. The Psalmist speaks of 
these when he says, ^^God is not in all their thoughts.’^ There are 
thousands of men and women of whom that is true. They live 
their lives without thought of God. Sometimes God is forced into their 
thoughts by His providence; sometimes He is flashed before their 
minds by a sermon or a book; but, for the most part, they are living 
with their thoughts fixed on other things. The kingdom they are work- 
ing for is not the kingdom of God ; the name they are hallowing is not 
the name of God; the will they are trying to do is not the will of God. 

They are busy about other things. One man is busy after his wealth 
— ^he is a money gatherer ; another after his pleasure, another after his 
fame. But neither is taken up with God. They do not know what is 
the meaning of the expression, As the heart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God.” They are not eager to 
know God ; they are not anxious to be friends with Him. They lie 
awake at night over business anxieties, over earthly disappointments ; 
but th^ never lie awake at night over the absenjj^ of God. We treat 
God with irreverence by banishing Him from oui^houghts. Reverence 
is one of the surest signs of strength of character, irreverence one of the 
surest indications of weakness. 

A perusal of current literature in reference to the church reveals 
how prevalent has become the spirit of irreverent criticism, expressed 
in such titles as ‘^The Failure of the Church,” ^^The Conflict of Re- 
ligion with the Church,” ‘'Is Modem Organized Christianity a Fail- 
ure?” and “The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism.” But let it be remembered 
that this critical and contemptuous spirit is no novelty : it was a states- 
man of the eighteenth century who said, “We used to hate and then we 
despised the church; now we ignore it.” Behind a vast amount of 
this current criticism is the strangely mistaken belief that the ecclesias- 
tical situation used to be better than it is. 

In every realm where a popular indictment is found against the 
church, the fault is still the human folly from which no organization 
ever yet escaped. Even in that most bitter and monstrous charge 
against the movement founded by Christ, that preachers fawn and 
policies are pliant before the subsidizing power of wealth, who without 
sin shall east the first stone? 

Today the new church within the churches is speaking. The spirit 
there evinced is more full of hope than all the failures are of discourage- 
ment. The last twenty years have seen a reformation in American 
Protestantism greater than the most sanguine could ever have dreamed. 
Like the Jews rebuilding the waUs of their sacred city, multiplying 
hands are at work upon the uneseapable task of organized religion. It 
must be half-breed Samaritans who now, as then, heckling the builders 
with gibes and missies, compel them to work with a trowel in one hand 
and a sword in the other* 
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ADDEESS OF WELCOME TO PATEIOTIC OEDEE SONS 
OF AMBEICA. 

Members of the Patriotic Order Sons of America: 

The occasion is one that stirs the blood and quickens the pulses. 
As I look into your faces I read the symbols that explain the existence 
of this great and free nation, and the prophecy of its existence when 
others have fallen from power and influence through the decay of 
national ideals. 

National eminence is founded upon lofty principles and praise- 
worthy deeds, and the people who reverence heroic ancestry may be 
trusted to rear an upright posterity. The best educational system 
is not enough for the protection of the people until it is joined to 
patriotism j’ then you have a national fiber that will resist every strain. 

If yonder flag which hangs in graceful folds might find a voice, 
it would tell a story woven of the fabric of noble deeds and heroic 
acts that have made it everywhere a symbol of the best elements of 
national life and the synonym of national honor. 

It would say, “I had my birth in Philadelphia; my stripes of red 
and white, my azure field with its thirteen stars were first caressed 
by Pennsylvania sunlight. I was the flutist to reach the top of Inde- 
pendence Hall; I was first to mark the source from whence pealed 
the music of your Liberty Bell. I led the vanguard of the Con- 
tinental Army from Valley Forge to Yorktown. I first blushed in 
protest against slavery in my native Keystone State. The lilies of 
France that floated to the breeze over Fort Duquesne were lowered 
to the lion of St. George floating over Port Pitt, but both yielded 
place to me when the winds from the lofty Alleghenies unfurled my 
colors above the waters of the Ohio. I led your victorious armies 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico; I felt the loyal grasp of 
Lincoln and Grant, and gave inspiration to the millions who loved 
the cause for which I stood. I floated from the masthead of Admiral 
Dewey's flagship at Manila Bay when the pride of Spain was humbled 
in the dust. I plunged through the battle storm of Chateau Thierry 
and BeUeau Wood, and the awful carnage of the Argonne Forest, 
and came back with my folds untarnished with defeat. I stand for 
liberty, for the noblest ambitions of humanity, for peace throughout 
the world, and for the dignity and honor and protection of aU who 
love liberty and equality, and who claim the sheltering protection I 
have always given.” 

Patriotism is love of country and loyalty to its life and welfare; 
love tender and strong, tender as the affection of a son for his mother, 
strong as the pillars of death; loyalty generous and disinterested, 
counting no sacrifice too great, seeking no reward save the approving 
eye of history. 
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In the darfe days of the early 60 ’s, men were wont to say, ‘^The war 
is a failure/’ ^^The Union is a rope of sand,” ^^It can never he 
restored. ’ ’ These men, strange to say, had a hearing, a following, had 
it after Vicksburg, after Gettysburg, even after Appomatox. But the 
storm of war passed, and the nation addressed itself to the task of 
restoring the divided Union, How different the spirit, the words of 
the immortal man who, standing above the new made graves of eight 
thousand men killed in a single great battle of the war, declared : 

‘‘Rather is it for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, — ^that from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to the cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion, — 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that the nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Under God, the nation did have a new birth of freedom, slavery 
fell, never again to lift its abhorrent front. A few years, and North 
and South were again united, standing side by side under a common 
flag, symbolical of an undivided, imperishable Union. Honor to 
Lincoln, the savior of an imperilled nation. Honor to Grant, to whose 
military genius we owe a debt never to be repaid. Honor to all who 
sleeping in thousands of lowly graves rendered possible by valor and 
sacrifice the Union in which North and South alike rejoice. 

And what of the heroes of our late titanic conflict? Surely the 
mantle of the fathers has fallen upon the sons. To the world that 
war will stand as the most gigantic and remarkable of all history. 
Some will study it from the standpoint of military strategy, some 
from the vast results upon the national life and destiny of the par- 
ticipating powers, hnt great as were these elements, the one from 
which that war will derive its most lasting renown is the simple 
devotion of the American citizen soldiery. 

America, rising into the family of nations in these latter times, is 
the highest billow in humanity’s evolution, the crowning effort of 
ages in the progress of mankind. Unless we view her in this altitude, 
we do not comprehend her 5 we belittle her towering stature, and hide 
from ourselves the singular design of Providence in creating her. 

.Members of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, we are the heirs 
of priceless legacies in the unbroken record of brave and glorious 
deeds transmitted to us from our ancestors. Let us hand on that 
record to our posterity, not only undiminished, but adorned with new 
and brighter glory. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 

We sometimes hear the statement that the Catholic Church is anxious 
to train her children in the knowledge and practices of the Faith, 
neglects the other branches of human knowledge. It is true that 
religion in the Catholic School is the main subject of the curriculum, 
but it is also true that it is by no means the only subject. To accuse 
the Church of one-sidedness in her educational policy and to thereby 
insinuate that her children are purposely kept in ignorance in order 
to make them all the more susceptible to her teachings, betrays lack 
of information as to essential facts. Statistics amply proves that 
among all institutions in the United States none excels the Catholic 
Church in the promotion of both elementary and higher education. 
The Census for the year 1920 shows that Catholics in this country 
were that year maintaining 8,738 schools of all kinds, with 2,106,027 
students. In the maintenance of these schools the Catholic Church 
in the United States spends one-third of her entire income. How 
absurd, therefore, to impute to the Church hostility towards education 
and kindred movements. 

But it is being said that the Catholic Church as such never encour- 
aged education but was compelled to adopt some sort of educational 
system in order to compare favorably with secular or protestant 
organizations. The truth of the matter is that Catholic schools existed 
in this country long before any one thought of inaugurating the so- 
called system of public schools. The first school in our country was 
a Catholic school, opened in St .Augustine, Florida, in 1603, while 
the first non-Catholie school, the Dutch Reformed School, was opened 
in New York in 1633. When six years later, the first so-called common 
school was opened in Massachusetts, the Catholics already had 3 
universities, 15 colleges, 30 academies, 7 normal schools, and more 
than 300 elementary schools in this country. 

We know that those hostile to the Catholic faith maintain that the 
early Catholic schools were founded not by the Church, but by indi- 
viduals, and that the former would never have consented to their 
establishment if she could have found ways and means to suppress 
them without exposing herself to the attacks of her enemies. But the 
truth of the matter is that practically all of these schools were founded 
by missionaries and priests, sent to this country with the approval of 
the Church, and, moreover, with the sanction of the pope himself. 
Furthermore, a number of religious orders were founded in this 
country that made it their business to extend educational facilities 
whenever and wherever possible. One example will suffice. The 
Sisters of Charity of Emmetsburg, Maryland, had 33 schools in oper- 
ation before our public system made its first appearance. 
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The accusation that Catholic schools stress only religion and neglect 
to train their students in the secular branches, can best be refuted by 
actual facts. In “The George Washington Essay Contest^’ conducted 
in 1922 by The Daily News of New York, the first prize of $1,000.00 
and the second of $500.00 were won by Catholic school pupils. More- 
over, more than half of the twenty-five $50.00 prizes went to pupils 
of Catholic schools. 

Again; in the Montana State Oratorical Contest in 1922, the first 
prize was bestowed on a student of St. Charles College, Helena, who, 
as the representative of his alma mater, thus successfully competed 
against every other college and university of the entire State. 

Furthermore, in the Music Memory Contest in Cleveland in 1922, 
a student of Loudres Academy carried off the first prize. In fact, the 
pupils of Catholic schools have made such a good showing in the 
various contests held in this country that to enumerate all of them is 
well nigh an impossibility. Instead of referring to any more of the 
prize-winners, let me quote the opinion of a man who, even in the 
eyes of non-Catholics must be considered, a most impartial judge. 1 
mean Mr. James Clancy, School Inspector of New York City. In a 
discussion of various school systems now extant in the United States, 
he made the following statements in the New York Sun, November 11, 
1904: “For more than twenty years I have been familiar with the 
public schools and, as school inspector have paid particular attention 
to methods and results. Until recently, I never set a foot in a Catholic 
parochial school. When I did enter one, — it was with a feeling that 
it would be impossible to find anything to commend. But these schools 
are organized as systematically as are the public schools, with a Board 
of Directors, a Board of Examiners, teachers and superintendents. 
Each school has a supervisor or principal and a corps of class teachers, 
all holding certificates. “The president of George Washington Uni- 
versity, in an article published in The Chicago Examiner, August 15, 
1909, said: “The Catholic system of schools has been a great factor 
in the development and advancement of the Nation.’’ 

This is no idle boast, but a fact well-founded on experience. Secular 
education has achieved little. The Federal Council of (Protestant) 
Churches admitted that the public school system “is raising up the 
youth of America in spiritual illiteracy.” Woodrow Wilson, while 
President of Princeton University, remarked: “We all know that the 
children of the last two decades in our schools have not been educated. 
With all our training, we have trained nobody. With all our in- 
structing, we have instructed nobody.” 

What would our forefathers think if they were to hear such state- 
ments! They were a religious people. It was the Catholic Church 
that made the first efforts to preserve the religious atmosphere of those 
early days. She foresaw what would be the final result if religion 
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were to be permanently separated from education. She therefore 
founded institutions that would fill both the religious and intellectual 
needs of her children. Even the Protestant churches seem now to 
awake to the correctness of the Church’s position. They have started 
what is termed the Week-Day Religious School, though rather late, 
almost at a time when conditions got beyond their control. 

It is therefore obvious that Catholics, instead of being attacked 
on account of their school system, should receive thanks. They should 
receive credit for what they have done, for it is their system of schools 
that has been a great factor in the development and advancement of 
the Nation. 


THE POETIC BIBLE. 

Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, a very devout and learned man, speaks of 
only five hooks as being strictly poetical. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. 

The book of Job, whose design is to enlarge men’s views' of the 
pro'vidence of God, contains some of the most magnificent poetry of 
the Old Testament. 

The Psalms are a collection of sacred poetry gradually compiled 
between the time of Moses and the close of the Old Testament Canon. 
In this collection of songs the Holy Spirit surely -witnesses to His own 
work. Each Psalm is fuU of sublime and pathetic utterances. No 
one can produce from the whole range of the world’s literature prior 
to Christ, a second poem which makes the faintest approach to such 
Psalms as the 23d, the 25th, or the 103d, either in the mingled gran- 
deur and tenderness of their conception of God, or the loving trustful 
fellowship with Him to which those writers attained. 

In their own sphere, the Proverbs are as superior as the Psalms to 
anything of like character in the literature of other nations. By their 
truth and pungency many of them have become as “familiar as house- 
hold words,” even in circles where their source is utterly forgotten. 

Ecclesiastes, commonly called “The Preacher” in the English 
version, appears to have been written -with a view of sho-wing the 
unsatisfactory nature of all earthly sources of delight, and the cer- 
tainty of judgment. The practical conclusion is: “Pear God and 
keep His commandments.” 

Solomon’s Song, called also the Song of Songs, or Canticles, is 
written in the nature of a dialogue between two lovers, and there is 
a chorus of the “Daughters of Jerusalem,” who from time to time 
join in it. Quite a number of Bible students see in the book a mys- 
tical allusion to Christ and His bride, the Church. 

These books do not, however, contain aU the poetry that is in the 
Bible. Sometimes poems are introduced in the middle of historical 
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books^ as in tbe Patriarcli’s blessing (Gen. Chap. 49) ; the Song of 
Moses (Exodus Chap. 15) ; the Song of ^'the Bow^^ (2 Sam. 19-27), 
etc. But whenever we find poetry, whether in the Old or in the New 
Testament, we find what is ■usually termed parallelism, that is the 
thought of one line is made to correspond with the thought of 
another, or several others. The Book of Job, ■with the exception of 
the first two and the last chapters, the Psalms, the Proverbs are 
written in this style. 

We thus see that the Bible is not a single book, but, as Edmund 
Burke said, ‘‘an infinite variety of the most venerable and most 
multifarious literature, ’ ’ whose poetiy is manifold in its designs and 
purposes. Some of its poetry varies from the wailing cry of the 
experiences of mundane wisdom and the eager speculations of phi- 
losophy. 

Don’t think that I am giving you merely the opinions of theologians. 
There are many men, and women, too, who, though no "wise connected 
with the ministry, hold similar beliefs. Albert J. Beveridge, formerly 
U. S. Senator from Indiana and a lawyer of no mean repute, is the 
author of a hook: ‘'The Bible as Good Readiag.” Of Solomon he 
says: “Job is the great dramatic poem of the Bible and abounds in 
noble passages, lofty conceptions and overwhelming presentations of 
the majesty of the Creator. It is classed among the “Wisdom Books” 
on accoxmt of its lesson : that man is a creature too fleeting and too finite 
to question the justice of God of infinite wisdom and limitless power. ” 

But the poetry of the Bible does uot merely charm or delight; its 
real purpose is deeper. In it and through it the Spirit of God speaks 
to mortal man. The poetry of the Bible speaks to the ear and to the 
heart as no other poetry will. “Though I walk through the vaUey of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, Thy 
rod and Thy staff, they comfort me;” those words were repeated by 
his physician to Daniel Webster on Ms death-bed; and the great man 
faltered out, “That is what I want; Thy rod— Thy rod, Thy staff— 
Thy staff.” They were the last words Daniel Webster spoke. 

Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, a man of great 
learning and the originator of a philosophical system, wMch, though 
in many respects now rejected, at one time attracted the widest atten- 
tion, said to his numerous students: “I have read and studied many 
hooks. But among all the books wMch I have read or studied, none 
have given me the consolation as the words of the 23d Psalm: “And 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 'will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me.” Thousands of others have rendered similar testimonies. And 
in the face of such experiences could anyone say that the poetry of 
the Bible was written in vain? 
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In view of these facts how lamentable that vast numbers of people 
have neither eye nor ear for the grandeur and sublimity of the poetry 
of Holy Scripture. Yes, — some persons are even totally unacquainted 
with the poetical books and their contents, and, if they were made 
familiar with them, they would probably answer in the language of 
Albert J. Beveridge: ^^Why I never knew these things were in the 
Bible.” 

Of course we may occasionally come across passages we do not 
seem to understand, or words the exact meaning of which appears 
doubtful. But such facts should not deter us from becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the poetry of the Bible, always remembering 
that the Holy Spirit who inspired the several writers, will also guide 
and direct us in the interpretation of His messages if we had faith 
enough to invoke His assistance. 


BREAKING AWAY FROM THE CHURCH. 

Although the public school sentiment did not make its first appear- 
ance before 1820, yet it would be erroneous to assume that from that 
time on the Church lost its control over the education of A merican 
youth. Even when the battle for free State schools was at its heighth, 
the Lutheran parish school system, the Catholic parochial school, and 
many other educational institutions under the direct control of some 
church or belief, exerted still considerable influence. It is note- 
worthy, however, that already during the earlier periods of our 
history voices were raised in favor of separating school from church, 
and, thereby, as, for example, in New England, the church from the 
state. Still, the schools remained under church control until after 
the founding of our national government. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War schools 
had been maintained chiefly for the purpose of disseminating reli- 
gious knowledge. It is true that a few other subjects were also 
taught, but merely incidentally, and only then when the time needed 
for instructions in secular branches did not interfere with the chief 
purpose, — ^the promulgation of religious knowledge. When, how- 
ever, the Declaration of Independence informed people that they had 
been created equal” and that they had been endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, a new motive for education 
exerted itself. 

As early as 1787, Thomas Jefferson stressed this new political motive 
for education. Col. Yancey, George Washington, John Hay, James 
Madison, John Adams, and many others of that early period, declared 
the religious motive for education to be no longer suflcient. It was 
obvious that, after the colonists had received a new political status 
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and a new country had been created, education had to comprise more 
than merely an acquaintance with the Catechism and the Bible. To 
teach young America nothing else but ‘^the principles of Christian 
Religion necessary to salvation,’’ as had been in practice in the colony 
of Connecticut, would have made the young Nation short-lived, and 
eventually led to its downfall. 

That, after the establishment of the Republic, a change in existing 
conditions, was imperative, is shown by the textbooks used in the 
schools. As long as the religious motive was predominant, American 
secular textbooks were not in use. If children had learned to read 
the Catechism and the Bible, they had, in the opinion of those reli- 
gious '^educators” covered the whole field of worthwhile knowledge. 
When, in 1690, the famous New England Primer made its first 
appearance, the school under the control of the Church of England 
were prohibited from its adoption. 

As to the qualifications of teachers, really only one was required. 
In New England, the candidate had to be sound in the faith.” For 
teaching in one of the schools under the control of the Church of 
England the applicant had to give satisfactory proof that he had 
‘‘received the Sacrament in some Anglican church within a year.” 
If, after being installed as a teacher he should attend any other form 
of worship, he was disbarred and quite often imprisoned. 

We thus see that as long as the religious motive prevailed, schools 
were maintained, not for the purpose of training children in the rudi- 
ments of practical knowledge, but to prepare them for membership in 
the Church. Had there been no churches, schools would have been 
superfluous. 

Gradually, however, the old religious zeal died, especially when 
secular interests, for example such as preceded the Revolutionary 
War, became the chief topics of thought and conversation. And when, 
after the successful close of the conflict, a new era dawned upon the 
Western contiuent, new conditions brought into existence a new kmd 
of education. 

We should, however, err were we to think that the Declaration of 
Independence, ended the conflict between school and church. Aiter 
the establishment of the free school system, a new battle ensued, the 
Church again raised its head in defense of her alleged right to dictate 
the educational policy of the State. Finally, though gradually, the 
Church was compelled to relinquish at least some of its power. A 
number of legislative acts were passed which still further hastened 
the break. Massachusetts, for example, in 1827, enacted a statute, 
which declared that school committees should “never direct to be used 
or purchased in any of the town schools any school books which were 
calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” 

One of the most notable men championing the new conception of 
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schools, was Horace Mann, who most ably defended them against the 
cry that “the public schools are godless schools.” Notwithstanding 
all sorts of onslaughts by both the pulpit and the religious press, he 
continued his warfares nobly and courageously. 

But even now the fight was not ended. It broke out anew in 1853, 
when the representatives of the Roman Catholic Church made a 
demand on the Massachusetts Legislature for a share of the school 
funds of that State. An amendment providing for the distribution of 
school funds among religious sects, was adopted in 1855. New Hamp- 
shire had settled the same question in 1792, and Connecticut in 1818. 
Other States were deluged with similar demands, but in 1840, the 
break, at least in this respect, was complete. Churches were barred 
in practically ah. States from sharing in the funds set aside for 
public education. 

Of course/ there is still some opposition against our system of 
public schools, chiefly on the part of the Church of Eome, but since 
the (question of the public school funds has been settled, and our 
present system of free schools has developed beyond the keenest 
expectations of its earliest sponsors, and has thus shown its ability 
to maintain itself, notwithstanding the attacks of individual adherents 
to the religious motive or the Church in general, it stands to reason 
that the separation of Church and public education has been made 
complete for all time to come. 


ADDRESS AT COUNTY FEDERATION BANKERS’ MEETING. 

There is no need for me to tell you how glad I am to be here tonight. 
These group meetings of our Association have come to be bright spots 
amid the routine of business, red-letter days to be looked forward to 
with pleasant anticipation. They are delightful for their social 
features and valuable as a means of forming new friendships and 
exchanging ideas. 

The call of our president has brought together representatives from 
ten different counties of our State, and in these many localities a 
variety of conditions must exist which will illustrate almost every 
phase of the banking profession. "Wkile we certainly do not expect 
to spend all of our time in ‘'talking shop,” the opportunities for 
comparing experiences and views can by no means be neglected. 

The banking world has its humors ss well as its serious problems. 
It is said that the first banking transaction ever recorded was when 
Pharaoh received a check on the bank of the Red Sea. Since that 
time the children of Israel have figured largely in the banking world — 
in fact I hardly know how we would get along without them. 

A Jewish clothing merchant whose business had not advanced 
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beyond the push-cart stage (he had but lately arrived in New York), 
went with a friend to a bank and with open-eyed wonder saw him 
sign a slip of paper and receive in exchange a large roll of bills from 
the cashier. 

“How did you get that money, Ikey?” he asked. 

“I borrowed it and gave my note for it.” 

“Can I do that, too?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

The peddler stepped up to the window and said to the cashier, 
“I want to borrow some money.” 

“How much do you want?” asked the cashier. 

“How much have you got?” came the characteristic reply. 

That Jewish emigrant’s knowledge of banking was similar to that 
of a colored resident of Detroit, who occasionally lends a few dollars 
on good security, and who was asked to lend a neighboring cobbler 
thirty dollars on a note of hand running thirty days. 

“S’pose dat note came due an’ yo’ hasn’t de cash?” inquired the 
capitalist. 

“But I will have.” 

“But s’posen yo’ hasn’t?” 

The cobbler couldn’t get aroimd that, and was looking very serious, 
when the capitalist got a bright idea, and said ; 

“We can fix dat. Yo’ make de note, yo’ see. Yo’ mought be good 
er yo’ moghtn’t. I’s good, anyhow, an’ we bofe knows it, ’kase here’s 
de cash right here. Yo’ make de note an’ I’ll back it. I knows 
mahself, yo’ see, an’ de cap ’list dat won’t lend money on his own 
’dorsement hain’t no business haid on him.” And they fixed it that 
way. 

There are few bankers who could not contribute a chapter to a 
volume of “Humors of the Inexperienced.” A young wife who had 
just started a bank account and was enjoying the exhiliration of 
writing checks for her purchases came running mto her bank one 
morning and indignantly announced that she had received a notice 
that her account was overdrawn. 

‘ ‘ How much is it ? ” she asked. 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Then 111 just write you a cheek for the amount,” she replied.. 

A man engaged in banking took his son into the bank, intending 
that this should be his business also. The young man got on very 
well until it came to the time when the annual examination of the 
books was to be made, when it turned out that there was a slight 
difference between the debit and the credit accounts. It did not 
amount to more than a fraction of a dollar, but the boy s father said 
to the clerks, “You must go over the books again. You know that we 
cannot have an error whatever in the accounts.” 
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The son overheard the remark, and said, ^^Why, father, are yon 
going to put them to all that trouble for a trifle? I will pay the 
money myself and let them 

Upon which the father looked at the boy and said, ‘‘My son, you 
may leave the bank. It is not the kind of business you are fltted for. 
I will see that you are put into the ministry.” 

It is a wise father who knows his son, and a wise son who knows his 
father. A teacher asked a boy at school, “Johnnie, if your father 
borrowed from you one hundred dollars and should agree to pay you 
at the rate of ten dollars per week, how much would he owe you at 
the end of seven weeks?” 

“One hundred dollars,” said the boy. 

“Johnnie, I’m afraid you don’t know your arithmetic,” said the 
teacher. 

“"Well,” said the boy, “I may not know my arithmetic, but I know 
my father.” 

That boy had the last word, like the one in the following story, 
which shaU also be my last word. 

A minister was called to deliver a funeral sermon, but before 
beginning, the thought occurred to him that it might be advisable to 
learn what the last words of the departed had been. So he turned to 
one of the sons and asked : 

“My boy, can you tell me what were your father’s last words?” 

“He didn’t have none,” the boy replied. “Ma was with him to 
the end.” 


THE HANDICAP OF POVERTY AND THE VALUE OP 
THRIFT AND CASH IN HAND. 

Poverty is the great blight upon humanity through the ages ; hand 
in hand with ignorance, disease and crime, it goads its victims 
through an existence barren of the refining influences of education, 
culture, and travel. 

Such phrases as “Poor but honest,” and “Poverty is no disgrace,” 
have sometimes created an assumption that poverty is actually a 
virtue. Because a few men like Abraham Lincoln have risen to 
eminence, not because of, but in spite of poverty, proves no case for 
poverty as a requisite for greatness. Lincoln studied his half dozen 
books by the light of the burning logs, but how much better that 
masterly mind would have been prepared for the great problems of 
the future had he been blessed with the educational opportunities 
possessed by every one of the boys before me today. 

Theorists in every generation have tried to cure poverty by legis- 
lation, to isolate the specific germ and apply a governmental cure-all 
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in the form of socialistic schemes for the equal division of property. 
We are having an object lesson in the value of such theories in 
Bolshevist Eussia at the present time. The trouble is that these 
experimenters begin at the wrong end — ^they deal with distribution 
instead of production, and the consequence is that Eussia is on the 
verge of starvation, and is practically in a state of anarehy. 

When a man has a family housed under a roof which he owns, he 
then becomes a citizen anxious for the maintenance of law and order ; 
he does not wish anarchy to reign, which will be likely to destroy his 
property. If he has such a home partly paid for, and other payments 
ahead, he will be slow to vote for a strike, which must throw him 
out of work and endanger his ability to continue his payments. This 
shows us that thrift is the foundation of law and order, and of happi- 
ness as well. 

And how is thrift to be cultivated? Not by reading books on 
political economy or by envying your neighbor the good things he 
possesses as the result of his labor, but only by systematic saving 
and unse investment. 

Before you spend that dime, take a look at it and say to yourself : 

^‘This coin represents the interest for one day at 4 per cent (a good 
savings bank rate) on the sum of $912.50, If I can save one dime 
every day for seventeen and one-half years, and deposit it in a savings 
bank that pays 4 per cent interest, I will then have to my credit 
$912.50 — enough to earn a dime a day for me.'^ 

This is the secret of wealth— the reproducing power of money put 
out at compound interest. If you save ten cents a day and get 4 
per cent per year, compounded semi-annually, you will have : 


In six months $1B 25 

In one year 36 86 

In five years - 199 79 

In ten years 4:43 31 

In twenty years 1,102 03 

In twenty-five years 1,543 15 


Ten cents a day dropped into the bank when you are twenty, will 
enable you to interpose between yourself and the wolf more than 
$1,500 when you are fifty. Figure out for yourselves what fifteen 
cents a day, and twenty-five cents a day will amount to, compounding 
the interest semi-annually. Suppose your father had put away $100 
in your naAie at your birth, with instructions that the interest be 
compounded twice a year, — how much would that amount to by now? 

When Mary E. Sissons, of Harrington Township, New Jersey, was 
adjudged insane in 1896, she had $56,000 in the bank. When her 
guardian filed his report several years ago, it showed that the original 
$50,000 had grown in the twenty-two years to $396,221.01. 

A thousand dollars invested at 6 per cent, with reinvestment of the 
7 
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interest, grows in a hutidred years to $339,000. Invested at 8 per 
cent, in a hundred years it reaches the startling sum of $2,200,000. 

Afi a people, we are wasteful and extravagant. Up to the present 
time, our land has abounded with nearly every comfort, and we have 
been led by the very abundance into lavish waste and foolish expen- 
diture. The present high cost of living may teach us some very 
important economic lessons. 

At every turn today you hear the remark, “A dollar is only worth 
fifty cents; I am only getting fifty cents' worth for every dollar I 
spend.” 

Why spend all your dollars, then? Especially when there are 
excellent indications that in a few years your dollar will again pur- 
chase 100 cents worth of goods? 

Let us say that you have saved a hundred dollars. You undoubtedly 
have m mind the immediate spending of it on something you would 
like to have. But don’t do it. You will only be getting fifty cents’ 
worth for every dollar you spend, whereas perhaps in five years your 
dollar will bring you a full dollar’s worth of value — ^you will have 
twice as much, for your money, as well as the interest upon it in the 
meantime. 

But in addition you will have the feeling of security which a sub- 
stantial bank account gives to its possessor. Once you have had the 
experience of being a bank depositor you will never care to go back 
to careless and wasteful habits with your money. Your ambition will 
receive a new stimulus, in the knowledge that you are laying the 
foundation for a successful career. If opportunities come to you, they 
can be accepted immediately. 

Your experience in thrift will increase your happiness by removing 
the fear of want. This fear lies at the very heart of prosperity ; it 
is the cloud that darkens good times. As long as the poor suffer from 
this worst evil of poverty, the country is sick with a disorder which 
sooner or later must declare itself. 

The cure of poverty rests with the individual and not with the State 
or the nation. And in applying that cure you will not only be adding 
to your own store of happiness but indirectly helping everyone about 
you. 

THE EELATIONSHIP OP MONEY TO THE EVANGELIZA- 
TION OP THE WHOLE WOELD. 

Money is one of the cardinal facts of our civilisation. It is the 
great object of endeavor, the great spring of power, the great occasion 
of discontent, and, improperly used, one of the great sources of 
danger. For Christians to apprehend their true relations to money, 
and the relations of money to the kingdom of Christ and its progress 
in the world, is to find the key to the problem of world evangelization. 
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Money is power in the concrete. It commands learning, skill, experi- 
ence, wisdom, talent, influence. It represents the school, the college, 
the church, the printing press, and all evangelizing machinery. By 
means of it a man may at the same moment be founding a missionary 
church in South Dakota, translating the Scriptures in Africa, preach- 
ing the gospel in China, and distributing ten thousand Bibles in 
India. 

Money is the modem miracle worker; it has a marvellous multiply- 
ing and transforming power. Sarah Hosmer of Lowell, Mass., though 
a poor woman, supported a student in the Nestorian Seminary, who 
became a preacher of Christ. Five times she gave fifty dollars, earn- 
ing the money in a factory, and sent out five native pastors to Chris- 
tian work. When more than sixty years old, she longed to furnish 
Nestoria with one more preacher of Christ; and, living in an attic, 
she took in sewing until she had accomplished her noble purpose. In 
the hands of this consecrated woman, money transformed the factory 
girl and seamstress into a missionary of the cross and then multiplied 
her power six-fold. The results of her consecrated devotion are writ- 
ten large in the history of missionary progress. 

The wealth of the United States is stupendous, estimated on 
February 1, 1921, at $300,000,000,000, or $2,800 for every individual 
in the nation. Our position as the richest nation on the face of the 
earth lays on us a commensurate obligation. If our power is without 
a precedent, our responsibility is likewise without a parallel. Is not 
the lesson which God would have us learn so plain that he who runs 
may read ? Has not God given us this matchless power in order that 
it may be applied in furthering his kingdom on the earth ? 

The kingdoms of this world will not become the kingdoms of our 
Lord until the money power has been Christianized. Talent has 
already been Christianized on a large scale. Architecture, arts, con- 
stitutions, schools, and learning have been largely Christianized. But 
the money power, which is the most effective and potent of all, is only 
beginning to be; though with promising tokens of a final complete 
reduction to Christ and the uses of his kingdom. That day, when it 
comes, will be the morning of the new creation. 

Is it not time for that day to dawn? If we would Christianize our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is to spread itself over the earth, 
has not the hour come for the Church to teach and live the doctrines 
of God^s word touching possessions? Their general acceptance on the 
part of the Church would involve a reformation scarcely less import- 
ant in its results than the great Eeformation of the sixteenth century. 

What is needed is not simply an increased scale of giving, an 
enlarged estimate of ""the Lord’s share,” but a radically different 
conception of our relations to our possessions. Most Christians need 
to discover that they are not proprietors, apportioning their own, but 
simply trustees or managers, stewards of the manifold bounty of God. 
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Christians generally hold that God has a thoroughly real claim on 
some portion of their income, possibly a tenth, more likely no definite 
proportion ; but some small part, they acknowledge, belongs to Him 
and they hold themselves in duty bound to use it for Him. This 
meager and un-Christian view has sprung apparently from a mis- 
conception of the Old Testament doctrine of tithes. 

God" did not, for the surrender of a part, renounee all daim to the 
remainder. The Jew was taught, in language most explicit and oft- 
repeated, that he and all he had belonged absolutely to God. ‘ ‘Behold, 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s, thy God, and the 
earth also, with all that therein is.” (Dent. 10 : 14.) “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein.” (Ps. 24:1.) “The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, 
saith the Lord. ’ ’ (Hag. 2:8.) 

God’s plaifn to the whole rests on exactly the same ground as his 
daim to a part. As the Creator, he must have an absolute o^ership 
in all his creatures. Manifestly, if God has absolute ownership in us, 
we can have absolute ownership in nothing whatever. Does one-tenth 
belong to God? Then ten-tenths are his. He did not one-tenth create 
us and we nine-tenths create ourselves. He did not one-tenth redeem 
us and we nine-tenths redeem ourselves. His ownership in us is no 
joint affair. We are in partnership with Him. All that we are and 
have is utterly His, and His only. 

The Christian has given himself to God, and is under obligations to 
apply every power, whether of mind, body, or possessions, to God’s 
service. He is bound to make that service as effective as possible. 
Certain expenditures upon himself are necessary to his highest growth 
and greatest usefulness, and are, therefore, not only permissible, but 
obligatory. All the money which will yield a larger return of use- 
fulness in the world, and greater good to God’s kingdom, by being 
spent on ourselves and our families than being applied otherwise, is 
used for the glory of God, and is better spent than if it had been given 
to missions. And whatever money is spent on self that would have 
yielded larger returns of usefulness, if applied otherwise, is mis- 
applied; and, if it has been done consciously, is a case of embezzle- 
ment. 

The general acceptance, by the Church, of the Christian principle 
that every penny is to be used in the way that will best honor God, 
would cause every channel of benevolence to overflow its bank, and 
occasion a blessed freshet of salvation throughout the world. “But,” 
says some one, “that principle demands daily self-denial.” Un- 
doubtedly ; and that fact is the Master ’s seal to its truth. ‘ ‘ If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” (Luke 60:23.) 
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TOASTMASTER’S ADDRESS AT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

When Andrew Jackson overthrew the Second Bank of the United 
States, the American banking system was broken np into many small 
institutions possessing little desire or power of helpful cooperation. 
Large banks with numerous branches, such as exist in Canada and 
Scotland, have been practically unknown in the United States. 

A central institution, enjoying Federal patronage and serving to 
unify banking interests, has been a virtual impossibility since 
Nicholas Biddle rashly ventured upon a trial of strength with the 
masterful statesman from Tennessee. 

National banks, State banks, private banks, trust companies, com- 
peting vigorously for public favor, have met tolerably well the needs 
of the country in fair weather ; but in times of stress and storm these 
various institutions have been unable to oppose a united front to the 
forces of financial disruption. 

For twenty years following the Civil War, the national banks, 
which stood at the head of the banking system and possessed the 
exclusive power to issue circulating notes, foimd this privilege suffi- 
ciently remunerative to gain for them a decided predominance over 
the banks of deposit and discount incorporated by the several States, 
but after the early eighties, various causes reduced the profit derived 
from the issue of notes and decreased the attractiveness of a Federal 
charter. 

The State banks of discount multiplied rapidly in the Mississippi 
Valley, and especially in the South and West. In general, the laws 
under which they are formed are more liberal in their provisions 
concerning loans on real estate, and permit the establishment of banks 
with smaller capitals than are required under the Federal statutes. 
This last circumstance accounts for the rapid growth of State asso- 
ciations in communities where a capital of 25,000, the minimum 
fixed for national banks, is too large to be employed with the greater 
profit. 

Private banks are very numerous in most parts of the United 
States. In most sections their resources are smaU, and their average 
capital in many States does not exceed ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 
Our large cities, however, have many private bankers who are con- 
ducting enterprises of great extent and importance. Besides receiving 
deposits and making discounts, these firms frequently do a brokerage 
business and deal in foreign exchange. Many of them have gained 
their greatest reputation and profits from promoting, consolidating, 
or reorganizing large corporations. 

In recent years, a new class of institutions has forced its way into 
the field of American hanking. Trust companies have existed in the 
United States for nearly a century, but up to thirty or forty years 
ago their number was smaR and the scope of their operations was 
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restricted. Originally they were formed to act as trustees of estates 
and to execute other trusts, while they often conducted a safe-deposit 
business. 

With the growth of corporations, trust companies began to act as 
transfer agents, or as trustees under mortgage deeds executed to 
secure corporation bonds. Today, besides receiving time deposits, they 
accept deposits that are subject to instant withdrawal by check ; and 
they make extensive loans, generally upon collateral security. 

To their original business, therefore, they have added the ordinary 
banking functions, and the result has been that trust companies have 
multiplied rapidly, especially in the financial centers. 

In the ordinary discount and deposit business, the national bants 
still predominate, but their supremacy is challenged by the competition 
of other institutions. State banks appeal to the needs of certain 
sections of the country; private bankers maintain an important 
position, especially in financing corporate enterprises; and trust 
companies are constantly increasing the scope of their enterprises. 

The enactment of the Federal Reserve Law completely revolution- 
ised our money system, and came just in time to prevent a financial 
panic and preserve the credit of the nation at the outbreak of a world- 
wide war which suddenly destroyed the existing system of financial 
and commercial exchanges all over the world. This law, which places 
the currency under control of the Government, renders financial 
panics impossible, for the necessary amount of money to tide over any 
stringency flows into circulation automatically from the Reserve Banks 
and the public does not know that anything unusual has happened. 

The marvellous development of American industry in recent years 
has increased very decidedly the demands upon our banking system. 
To no small extent this demand for additional capital has been met 
by the establishment of new institutions, particularly by the formation 
of trust companies ; but in a much larger measure it has occasioned 
an increase in the resources of existing banks. 

The increased capital of the larger banks has been secured in many 
instances by subscriptions from the existing stockholders, but in other 
eases it has come from the consolidation of two or more institutions. 

In addition to these centralizing tendencies, every effort has been 
made to secure cooperation on the widest possible scale, through 
arrangements designed to unify the world of finance. The larger 
life insurance companies have become interested in various banks of 
trust companies ; and their officers, in a purely private capacity, are 
influential in many other institutions. 

Private banking houses are represented among the owners and 
managers of national and State associations, while the good offices 
of influential capitalists have been enlisted as far as practicable. As 
a prominent banker has stated, ‘^We now have skill and resources 
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combined, with, a strength never before seen in the United States, 
and perhaps never in the markets of Europe.’’ 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 

The call of the business world is for the man who knows. If also 
he is a man who thinks and works, a thousand doors of opportunity 
swing wide before him. He has but to choose, to enter, to command. 

Everyone was born to achieve something worth while. Science and 
experience both declare that the average man can train himself to 
do finer, bigger things than the man of genius ordinarily accom- 
plishes. More than half the men who have gone beyond you in your 
line of work are probably less gifted than you are. They have merely 
learned where their greatest power lay, then learned how to develop, 
train and use it, — in other words, to acquire executive ability. 

Scientists tell us that the brain of a Shakespeare, a Napoleon, or a 
Lincoln does not differ in chemical substance from ours. These men 
simply worked their brains beyond the average. Not the cells of a 
man’s brain, but the sinews of his ambition put him high on the 
world’s honor roll of fame. 

Although some men are bom with greater executive ability than 
others, it is a fact of observation that great sMU in getting things 
done comes more from constant practice and earnest study than from 
inherited ability. Some men make more out of the odds and ends of 
opportunities, which many carelessly throw away, than others get out 
of the big chances of a lifetime. The thing we build depends on the 
way we handle the material as well as upon the material itself. 

A celebrated executive attributed much of his success to strict 
adherence to a few simple methods. Early in life he had formed the 
habit of making careful notes covering all ideas of an important 
nature occurring to him both during and after business hours. These 
notes were later dictated to his secretary, who classified them and 
prepared the way for the development and execution of the plans 
suggested. Much mental effort was thus saved by this plan of cap- 
turing stray ideas. Each day’s work was scheduled as nearly as pos- 
sible, and an effort was made to adhere to the program thus arranged. 

One of the first things this official learned was that manufacturing 
and other costs may sometimes be materially reduced by increasing 
the rate of wages paid the employees. In one of his plants, output 
had been increased seventy per cent largely as a result of a thirty 
per cent advance in wages. In all branches of the business, it was 
his policy to keep a careful record of each employee, making fre- 
quent and accurate notes of the worker’s gains, losses, virtues and 
faults. 

Another plan which he adopted was that of offering rewards to 
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his workmen for useful ideas for improving the quality and quantity 
of the goods manufactured. This scheme brought to light a number 
of valuable methods that later were worked into practical inventions, 
saving time and money for the company and bringing a reward to the 
ingenious workman. 

Most so-called managers do only the work of a foreman. The 
latter is employed chiefly to do routine work in directing others, 
while the manager is employed to be more than a boss,— he is expected 
to turn out original ideas and plans. Too many managers are paid 
for merely holding down a job, whereas the amount of their salary- 
should be determined by the quantity of the work they turn out. 

It is unfortunate that up to the present time we hav^ not been 
able to standardize mental processes in the same way as we have 
physical processes j however, it is now an accepted fact that a person 
is efficient only in proportion to how much and how fast he can think. 

Time can be saved by reserving the best hours of each business day 
for the hardest tasks. Efficiency experts state that a man’s mind is 
at its best between eight and eleven o’clock in the morning. That is 
then the time to do the difficult work of organizing, creating and 
planning. It is also a good idea for an executive to arrange his duties 
so as to alternate different kinds of tasks. 

Perhaps nothing causes greater waste of time and effort on the 
part of executives than the practice of doing many pieces of detail 
work that can be done just as well by one of the employees. Many a 
man with a splendid mind works at half efficiency because he has not 
learned to ijisTtiiss worry and discontent from his thoughts, even dur- 
ing the hours when he is engaged on the most important duties. 

The men who accomplish the greatest amoimt of work each day 
have become proficient in the art of allotting the minimum amount 
of time for each operation in the day’s work and then strmng to 
reduce this mim'mnTn in actual practice. The best kind of schedule 
is the one that assigns a certain time each day for the performance 
of a special task. 

An effort should be made to train each employee to become a critic 
of his own work. One way to cause a worker to take pride in his 
accomplishments is to entrust him on certain occasions with special 
tasks requiring a sense of personal responsibility. Special talent in 
employees should be watched for and recognized. Whenever it is 
possible the worker should be given some kind of daily task in addi- 
tion to his regular duties so that he will have an opportunity to 
spend a part of his time in working along the line in which he is most 
adept. 

The -wise executive makes ample provision for the comfort and 
health of his employees by providing abundant light, pure air and 
water, healthful and nourishing lunches and efficient medical attend- 
ance. The modem tendency is toward making a manufacturing estab- 
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lishment a great cooperative concern where the success of the company 
is a vital interest of each employee. In such an organization, the 
executive ability of the manager has the most ample field for ex- 
pression. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 

Although the Golden Rule is almost as old as the race itself, for, 
rightly considered, it is the primitive command of God in the hearts 
of all nations, yet it was through the instrumentality of the Great 
Teacher that it was rediscovered and brought to light, in a more posi- 
tive form and with new authority. 

Unfortunately, Americans as well as other peoples, have not al- 
ways striven to obey the commands of the Master as laid down by 
TTim in the Sermon on the Mount. It is noteworthy, however, that 
since the close of the Great War, and especially during the various 
industrial upheavals that have come to us within the last few years, 
frequent reference has been made to the Golden Rule as the only 
effective remedy to do away with strife, discord, and enmity both 
among nations and among individuals. The strange thing, however, 
is that many of those who talk about the Golden Rule, do so without 
really knowing what they are advocating. 

What is the Golden Rule? It is easier to see by examples than 
by tedious deductions what the rule really means. Suppose a tramp 
wants you to give him your house or a lazy man wants you to turn 
all your property over to him. Are you really supposed to grant 
these wishes ? Or how about the criminal who wishes the judge to let 
him go free or the boy who asks his father to cease restraining him? 
Or, to be still more definite, we will suppose that someone, while 
passing the jail, is hailed by a burly fellow behind the bars, who 
asks the passer-by to come back during the night and bring him a 
good file or saw so that he can break out and again mingle with his 
fellows. Should the man behind the bars have his wish granted? 
Could it not be said that if the passer-by were in the prisoner's 
place, he would surely like to be free, and that, since we are to do 
unto others as we would like them to do unto us, the jail-bird has a 
moral right to expect the man to bring him the tools wherewith he 
could gain his freedom? The answer is simple. The Golden Rule 
does not demand f ulfillm ent of wishes of this kind. These things 
are not to be given. But the rule does command us to do what would 
be fair, wise, and best to have done to us in the same circumstances. 

We hear much of the Golden Rule in business. President Harding, 
in his last address in his home town before leaving for Washington, 
said: “If you blend in your lives the consciousness of service, you 
have wrought the greatest thing in the world,” and service is carry- 
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ing out the Golden Rule in our everyday lives and in business. Hence 
our obligation to assist in establishing justice, in promoting domestic 
tranquility, and in securing for ourselves and our posterity all the 
blessings of liberty. 

We hear much about drives.” Whatever we may think of them, 
we can scarcely get away from the fact that they point to some 
lessons, which when applied in one other direction might fill one of 
the needs of this whole business world of ours. 

I wish that we might have a day or a week set aside when the 
thoughts of business and working people throughout this great country 
could for one day or for one week be riveted upon the Golden Rule. 
I would call such a day or such a week ‘‘Golden Rule Day” or 
“Golden Rule Week.” I would hang in the window of every home 
and in the window of every store and factory a motto something like 
this: “This is Golden Rule Week; we propose to conduct the affairs 
of this house during this week upon the basis of the Golden Rule. ’ ’ 

There is a certain psychology in centering our thoughts for a given 
day or week upon a great principle, which will come nearer to solving 
our great economic problems than any other. 

You might say: “Why not do this for 365 days, during the year?” 
It is absolutely sound in theory, but we know the psychology of the 
drive for riveting our attention for a given period upon a specific 
thing, which slips by us if it is before us all the time. 

Just think what would happen in America, if for one whole week 
of seven complete days a great majority of the people should, in 
every transaction, stop a moment before they entered into it and 
think of conducting that particular piece of effort to its finish on the 
basis of treating everybody involved exactly as they themselves would 
like to be treated? What a revolution it would bring about in this 
country I 

Don’t consider me a visionary, or a mere theorist formulating plans 
without practical value. That the Golden Rule can be applied, and 
is being applied, by some industrial concerns, is a fact known to all 
who have given the matter both thought and study. Let me give you 
one concrete example. More could be adduced, but one will suffice 
to show that the application of the Golden Rule is no impossibility. 
In the National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, as well as 
in many other large progressive industries, there is no spirit but that 
“big family” spirit which all right-minded employers strive to culti- 
vate. It is in an equal degree assuring to those who pin their faith 
and hope to the principles upon which American institutions were 
founded, to know that in these great organizations the flowers of 
loyalty and cooperation are ever blooming more abundantly. These 
outstanding examples show that it is not impossible under the present 
industrial system for capital and labor to work harmoniously to- 
gether for common good. They point the way for aU industry to the 
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happy solution of the capital-labor problem, which is possible through 
wise and unselfish management. 

I know someone may say: ‘‘But it is so hard.” Why should it 
be hard to do that which it pays big dividends to do? I am not speak- 
ing of cost dividends alone. It is the only way to get and keep a 
maximum of friends and a clear conscience. But it does not exclude 
material profits. On the contrary it vastly enhances them. It follows 
that it is expensive to hate; in fact, no one can afford to hate. Love 
is so much better than hate. For it pays to love and to live to love. 


WHY PEACE IS BETTER THAN WAR. 

There is a celebrated painting entitled “They Shall Beat Their 
Swords Into Ploughshares” that gives a vision of that coming time in 
the history of the world which was predicted by the poet Tennyson : 
“When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are 
furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

Is such a time possible in the evolution of nations, and is it more 
desirable than the present state of armed watchfulness, when the 
god of war seems continually ready to shake his iron dice and plunge 
the peoples of earth into another frightful struggle such as the one 
from which we have just emerged? 

Let us look at the question first from the standpoint of expense — 
the most practical phase of the subject. The latest estimates of the 
total cost of the World War to all nations involved place the cost at 
approximately two hundred and thirty-five biUion dollars, which is 
considerably more than the entire estimated wealth of the United 
States, 

The United States was in the war eighteen months, during which 
brief period, according to official data made public on July 1, 1921, 
the cost to us was $50,168,625,707. The Civil War debt on July 1, 
1865, was in round numbers $2,500,000. From July 1, 1865, to July 
1, 1922, is fifty-seven years — ^more than half a century — and $600,000 
of the original war debt still remains unpaid. If it has taken the 
country more than half a century to pay only two billions of dollars 
of its Civil War debt of two and one-half billions of doUars, how 
long will it take us to pay the present war debt of fifty biUions of 
dollars — at the same rate of progress, one thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-five years ! Quite a burden this for eighteen months of par- 
ticipation in a European war. It is quite certain that the great- 
grandchildren of the men who participated in the World War will 
stni be paying heavy taxes in the effort to reduce its crushing costs. 

We have come out of the war with victorious arms, but now in 
common with the other nations of the world we realize that the cost 
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was staggering. When Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was congratulated 
on his victory over the Romans at Asculum, he replied, ‘^Another 
such victory and we are ruined.” The doom of war is written in 
the frightful burdens which it imposes upon the present and future 
generations. It is now admitted that the bulk of the ten billion 
dollars which the American Government loaned to the Allied nations 
during the war is practically lost. 

The railroads of our country are staggering under the effect of the 
strain of war time and neglect of upkeep. Increased freight rates 
have paralyzed the building trades and imposed high prices upon 
every consumer of the commodities of life. What is the teaching of 
these sobering facts and figures — ^in what direction lies the path of 
safety if we are to avoid a general collapse of the social and economic 
structure of our civilization, which even now seems threatening to 
engulf all of Europe ? Evidently it is a return to the arts of peace, 
and the enactment of such international agreements as will make 
war impossible. 

The first important move in this direction after the World War 
was the International Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
held at Washington on November 12, 1921, to February 6, 1922, 
which was undoubtedly one of the most momentous deliberative as- 
semblies which ever convened on the face of the earth. 

This conference agreed to seven treaties, the first and most im- 
portant of which was the naval limitation treaty, by which the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, Prance and Italy agree to con- 
vert or scrap sixty-eight capital battleships, and so to limit future 
construction that, after a ten year holiday, their first-line naval 
strength will remain at 525,000 tons for the United States and Great 
Britain each, 315,000 tons for Japan, and 175,000 tons each for 
France and Italy. 

This conference of nine great nations of the world accomplished 
an achievement which will give new hope to humanity and will mark 
the beginning of a new and better era in history. It will help to 
liEt from the shoulders of hundreds of millions of people the crushing 
burdens of taxation to support vast military and naval establishments, 
and will turn the money thus saved into the avenues of production, 
manufacture, commerce, invention, and educational and social ad- 
vancement. 

As a great object lesson in the possibility of cooperative interna- 
tional relationships, it has set a new standard for the world, a 
standard from which there can be no retreat. As never before, the 
world now understands the potential dangers of war lurking in 
colonial expansion, closed markets, preferential tariffs, spheres of in- 
fluence, and economic penetration, as well as the perils of secret 
diplomacy, but having weighed the costs of war against the maximum 
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gains from all of these sources of national aggrandizement, is ready 
to turn the war god out of doors. 

The waste of militarism is awful in its extent. The soldier pro- 
duces nothing and adds nothing to the wealth of the country, but is 
only a consumer, and while we have heard the dictum, ^^The best 
guarantee of peace is to be prepared for war,’’ if there is to be no 
war, necessarily there must be peace, and a reign of law binding upon 
the nations will put an end to war and bring about the era of uni- 
versal peace. 


MEMBERSHIP TALK ON THE SOCIETY OP VETERANS OP 
POREIGN WARS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Every American citizen who has served in the defense of his 
country either on land or sea is entitled to public recognition of his 
patriotism and to the benefits to be derived from association with 
his comrades. Such benefits can only be seemed to the fullest extent 
by membership in an organization designed for the advancement and 
protection of America’s soldiers and sailors. 

Such an organization is the Society of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, which is the only national society composed ex- 
clusively of veterans of the wars and campaigns conducted by the 
United States of foreign soil and in foreign waters. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars had its beginnings in five cities, 
Columbus, Denver, Pittsburgh, Altoona, and Philadelphia. The 
American Veterans of Foreign Service, the parent organization, was 
formed at Columbus on September 23, 1899, and on October lUth 
of the same year was chartered by the State of Ohio. This society 
was active until 1905, when it amalgamated with a society of similar 
name formed in Pennsylvania several years before. 

The Colorado Society, Army of the Philippines, was formed in 
Denver on December 12, 1899, and in the following year became 
nationaL Early in 1901 a group of Foreign Service men in Altoona, 
Pa., formed a society, and on October 13th of the same year another 
group formed a similar society in Pittsburgh. This was called the 
Society of Philippine War Veterans, but the name was later changed 
to Foreign Service Veterans. In the summer of 1902 there was 
formed in Philadelphia the Society of American Veterans of the 
Philippine, Cuban and China Wars. The following year the three 
Pennsylvania groups met at Altoona and formed a United Society 
which took the name of American Veterans of Foreign Service and, 
in 1905, amalgamated with the Ohio society of the same name. 

The Army of the Philippines and the American Veterans of For- 
eign Service gained in strength and prominence until 1913, when at 
Denver they amalgamated and became the present organization of 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars of tlie United States, wliieh thus became 
the first, and bas remained the only society composed exclusively of 
veterans of more than one war or campaign. 

The objects of tbe Society are fraternal, patriotic, historical and 
educational ; to preserve and strengthen comradeship among its mem- 
bers; to assist worthy comrades; to perpetuate the memory and 
history of our dead, and to assist their widows aiid_ orphans; to 
maintain true allegiance to the government of the United States of 
America, and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; to foster true 
patriotism; to maintain and extend the institution of American 
freedom ; and to preserve and defend the United States from all her 
enemies, wliomsoever. 

This is a creed to which any patriotic American can subscribe; 
it is broad enough to give full play to the aspirations and ideals of 
the most energetic and philanthropic. Its sheltering arms stretch 
out to protect the weak and destitute, and it believes that the best 
is none too good for those who have offered their best in the service 
of the Republic. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is the coming Grand Army of 
America. The Grand Army of 1861-5 soon will gather around its last 
camp fires, and its flags and trophies will hang in empty halls. But 
the mantle of the fathers has fallen upon the sons, and the glories 
of Gettysburg and Appomatox have found their parallel in San Juan 
Hill, Manila Bay, Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood, and the Forest 
of the Argonne. 

Today the South and North know each other as never before. On 
many battlefields we learned to respect the courage, patriotism, de- 
votion and tenacity, of which both sections have given so many 
examples, V^e have all been taught the inestimable value of our 
Union. We have seen that America united commands the deference 
of the world. We now understand how much each section of the 
Republic contributes to the prosperity of the other. We comprehend 
at last that it is the destiny of this union of States to establish a com- 
monwealth of freemen in which the principles announced by the 
Declaration of Independence and embodied in our Constitution have 
provided a government for a great nation, stronger than empires 
upheld by a million bayonets, and contributing more to the welfare 
of its people than any fabric ever before constructed by human hands. 

Because of the principles and ideals for which its members have 
fought, the diversity of the service represented, and the fact that the 
soldiers and sailors who compose its membership are those of the 
world ^s greatest republic, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is destined to become the greatest veteran organization of all 
time. 

Affiliation with such a Society not only reflects honor upon the 
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iadividiial member, but helps to advance and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples for which he offered his services to his country. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States represents true Americanism, 
the doctrine of Roosevelt — one flag, one country, one language, — and 
is tolerant, non-partisan, and non-sectarian. 

In connecting yourself with this organization, you can be assured 
that it will do all in its power to aid the service and ex-service man. 
The organization is controlled by its membership and its elective 
officers, there being no stockholders, and no part of its revenue accrues 
to any private individual, all funds being devoted to the purposes for 
which it was formed, which are especially those of educating its 
members in the principles of true Americanism and rendering aid 
and relief to service and ex-service men and their dependents. 

There is no other rank and flOLe organization like the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, and if you have seen foreign 
service beneath the American flag, you should be a member, because 
your comrades need you, and because you need the organization. 


FUTURE DEMANDS OF AMERICAN MANHOOD. 

While it may be true that the American manhood of the future 
will be characterized by some entirely new traits, it is also true that 
it will have to place a still greater emphasis upon its present traits. 

If American institutions are to survive, our manhood must be 
characterized by a greater regard for the day set apart by God Him- 
self. Hon. William H. Seward said, “The ordinances which require 
the observance of one day in seven, and the Christian faith which 
hallows it, are our chief security for all civil and religious liberty.’' 

Don’t think that I expect the men of the future to display a zeal 
for Puritan simplicity, or that I urge a revival of the “Blue Laws.” 
Par be it from me to advocate any such measures ! StiU, it will be 
well for us not to forget the admonitions of Daniel Webster: Sun- 
day is nature’s law as well as God’s. No individual or nation, habit- 
uaUy disregarding it, has failed to fall upon disaster and grief.” 

Economy will be another characteristic of the men of the future. 
The war has made most of us spendthrifts, to whom it seems nigh 
impossible to return to the road of long ago. Yet, no matter how 
many self-denials it will cost us, we shall have to live differently, that 
is, more economically. Extravagance has turned the heads of many ; 
of young and old, of men and women, of rich and poor. No wonder, 
the number of divorces granted is out of proportion to that of mar- 
riages contracted. 

Again ; the Americans of the future will be loyal men. True ; we 
already have in our midst people who are firm believers in loyalty. 
They talk about itj they preach it; they advocate, but, at the same 
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time, are not aware that real loyalty is impossible without the co- 
operation of every citizen. It is true, some sort of loyalty has always 
had a place in practically every community; every city, town, or 
village has been so fortunate as to have at least a few citizens that 
stood for American ideals; that did their country’s bidding even if 
severely hampered in its execution, Put the new loyalty which I am 
advocating, is more exacting and more universal. It calls on every 
man, young and old, rich and poor, to put the hand to the plow and 
to beep it there, and brands every slacker as a derelict and deserter. 
During the war, we heard much about universal liability to service. 
Every community that wishes to prosper must adopt a similar prin- 
ciple. It must enlist ever^^ man in its campaigns. Let me illustrate 
what I have in mind. We read of the world’s decisive battles, in 
which great questions were settled, questions that had agitated men 
for centuries. How were these battles won? Was it by allowing 
each soldier to march when he pleased, to fight when he felt like fight- 
ing, to undergo privations when it suited him? Was it by armies 
marching scattered or perhaps in the wrong direction, by soldiers 
disregarding the commands of their superiors? No battle could be 
won in such a way. Different conditions must prevail in order to 
obtain a victory. Read history and you wiU find shoulder to shoulder 
against the enemy. They had only one aim, and that aim was supreme. 
Their eyes were fixed upon their commander, anxious to hear his 
voice and do his bidding. They fl.ew to their country’s rescue with 
filial zeal and affection, resolved to partake its sufferings, and to die 
in its defense. This is loyalty in action, fidelity to a noble cause. 
It rests upon the same principle as patriotism. The men of the 
future wiU he both loyal and patriotic. 

The future American manhood must he dependable. The business 
of the future wiU entail so many complex responsibilities that an 
employer will not be able to have around him a single employee whom 
he could not trust to perform duties assigned to him. There will be 
enough to worry about without having to worry as to whether this 
employee or the next employee could be depended upon to do his part. 

It win be much more important to be dependable than to be smart. 
Smartness or cleverness without dependability wiU be an asset no 
employer will any longer buy ; in fact, it is not an asset, but a liability. 

The American manhood of the future will do its share towards 
the rejuvenation of the world. Since the war, and beginning with the 
wild rush for economic and political advantage as the fruits of vic- 
tory, the nations have been bent more upon getting all they could, 
than upon making necessary concessions in the interest of world 
prosperity. Their efforts have not been without military gestures and 
the rattling of swords. Doubt, distrust and jealousy and a selfish 
wish to pei^petnate old institutions and to consolidate new gains, have 
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moved the leaders of many peoples. Each has sought to live within 
itself, and whenever possible to throw up obstacles against its neigh- 
bor's attempt to heal up old wounds and to enjoy the fruits of rights 
and privileges. 

If there is to be progress and prosperity, it must come through 
our men, through their future associations and cooperation. Barriers 
must be stricken down. The arteries of commerce must be freely 
opened. It rests upon us and those that come after us to see to it 
that unjust trading restrictions are abolished. In a word, the future 
American manhood will be asked to correct financial systems, and to 
enlarge and extend the commercial processes which facilitate the 
exchange of goods. 

The greatest danger to many Americans always has been that they, 
instead of being the molders, have become molded. God has crowned 
us with the kingship of our own lives. WiU American manhood sur- 
render the crown, the robes, the scepter? Will they become mere 
crocksmere potsherds? 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN BUSINESS WORLD- 

There are a great many qualifications that are necessary to a suc- 
cessful business woman. But first among these qualifications I would 
place ambition. This may seem a curious statement at first, but have 
you ever paused to consider how few business women are really ambi- 
tious? Unless a woman is willing to devote the very best part of her 
mind and energy to her business, she can never rise to great success. 

Ambition helps her first of all to overcome her natural timidity. 
A young woman in entering employment in an office is apt to discount 
her own ability and to magnify that of her employer. With a lump 
in her throat, of which her manner is too likely to give evidence, she 
knocks at the door of enterprises that seem to her to present real op- 
portunities, and from many of these she is turned away disheartened. 

Life is a harsh fact for the average woman who enters the business 
world. Only the woman who realizes this truth at the very beginning 
of her career can go on gallantly and lose none of her charm and 
loveliness that is woman's birthright, if not her real reason for being. 

The price we women pay for business success is not a slight one. 
The easy acceptance of the good things of life that the non-working 
woman possesses we lose very early in the game. And it is quite as 
hard to maintain enthusiasm over business and the people with whom 
one is thrown in intimate contact as it is to be enthusiastic over the 
daily round of household duties which once seemed the be-aU and 
end-all of woman's existence. 

What one must retain is a passion for work, and for the accom- 
S 
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plishment of real things, and for making oneself constantly a more 
useful, a more intelligent, a more idealistic human being. 

Yoir rememher Christian Eosetti’s wistful poem which begins: 

“Does the road wind uphill, all the way? 

Yes, to the very top.” 

But the top, however small and unimportant one may feel there, is 
worth a life of toil to reach. 

It is ambition, coupled with a deep-seated pride and determination, 
that makes a woman seize and cultivate every opportunity for self- 
development. She must study the minutest details of the business in 
which she is engaged, and be willing to begin at the bottom in order 
to learn these details, and through mastery to rise above them. 
Honesty and common sense, which are her natural attributes, are 
two of the rarest and most valuable things in the business world. 

That popular and time-worn phrase, “a woman’s place is in the 
home,” has a pleasant sound to any woman’s ears. But women can- 
not see the justice of the phrase when offered as an excuse for their 
not working when they know that they must work. 

Nothing is more irritating to women than the placid and reiterated 
assurances of the world that women are a highly specialized sex, the 
sex that must be sheltered and protected, the while the world makes 
no economic recognition of this specialization. 

To be told that she must stay in the house because she is a woman; 
to know that she must work for a living because she is a human being ; 
and to be told that she can’t have a position because she is a wom^-— 
how many women have had this experience ! A woman’s place is in 
the home, but unfortunately there aren’t enough homes provided for 
her, and so eleven million women in the United States engage, them- 
selves in gainful occupations, 

I know of one girl who began work as a stenographer in a manu- 
facturing firm at the age of sixteen. For some time her only task 
seemed to be to take dictation and transcribe notes. This ^e did for 
a while until the slipshod methods all around her began to get on her 
nerves. Even to her untrained mind, things were not going as they 
should. Gradually she realized that the cause of the chaos was that 
the goods that were being made were apparently sold at prices fixed 
without any regard to cost. 

At this point she began to use the brains God has given her and 
to use her time when not taking dictations in,,talldng to the foreman 
and superintendent of the plant. She investigated the stockroom, 
talked to the salesmen, and finally worked out a astern by which the 
cost of production could he figured out quickly and accurately. 

She was fond of figures, and devised slips for the various depart- 
ments through which the goods would go during the process of manu- 
facture, that recorded the amount and kind of materials, and the 
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time spent on all orders in eacli department. It was not an easy task. 
Not only did it reqTiire hard work and originality, but at every step 
she had to fight tradition and the fact that she was a woman. 

But somehow she plodded on, and by the time she had been with 
the firm a year, she had accomplished a revolution in its business. 
The house was actually on a business basis. In fixing its prices it no 
longer guessed. It had the detailed and aggregate cost of manufac- 
ture for each pound and for every one of the many varieties of its 
products. The overhead charges were figured to a nicety, and it 
could arrange its sales prices to produce any percentage of profit it 
deemed justifiable and desirable. 

I quote this ease as an instance of the value of ambition and initia- 
tive to women in the business world. It is the difference between 
success and mediocrity. The firm by which the girl was employed 
woke up and offered her an attractive salary. But she realized her 
capabilities and was launched on a successful career. If her story 
has been an inspiration to anyone present, my point has been made — 
ambition is the key to success for the woman in the business world. 


ADDRESS AT LAYING OP CORNER STONE OF WORLD 
WAR MEMORIAL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with considerable emotion, as well as with great appreciation, 
that I have accepted the invitation to address you on this occasion. 

The hour is one dedicated to memories and informed with the spirit 
of patriotic devotion. Our loyal citizens have gathered here to dedi- 
cate a shrine that shall speak to future generations of the loyalty to 
their nation of this State’s heroic sons. 

For many who are here today, interest in these ceremonies is tinged 
with a profound sadness that yet is a proud sorrow and borders^ on 
the realms of joy. For since all must die, how noble and beautiful 
a thing it is to die for an undying cause and under the approving 
eye of history. So fell those for whom our hearts mourn today, and 
history has no fairer or more inspiring page than that which records 
the splendor of their devotion and the completeness of their sacrifice. 

They thus are the subjects not only of our pride and love, but even 
of our envy. For it may not be given to us so to close the volume of 
our years and to write our names high upon the imperishable scroll 
of fame. Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood and the Forest of the 
Argonne— these are names that will forever stand as synonyms for 
the splendid courage and irresistible energy of the American soldier 
— ^for a courage that stormed up to the very gates of death and 
snatched the fruits of victory from the jaws of defeat. 

The autocratic central powers of Europe had perfected the greatest 
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and most terrible fighting machine that ever existed on the face of 
the earth, to which the Macedonian phalanx and the bronzed legions 
of Jnlins Caesar were but as pygmies, but in the grim determination 
written in the pale, set faces of the American soldier was written the 
doom of autocratic government and military tyranny. 

Millions had bridged the watery gap of three thousand miles, and 
the tramp, tramp, tramp of their march echoed throughout the length 
and breadth of the old world. Millions more were on the way, an end- 
less stream as irresistible as the thunderous waves that break on some 
rock bound coast. A series of memorable and blood-bought victories 
astonished and electrified the world at the fighting qualities of the 
American soldier. The German salient was wiped out, the German 
line of communications cut, and the towering armed colossus of mili- 
tary domination tottered and crashed to the ground. 

In ancient Greece, there was a band of three hundred cavalry in 
the Theban army which proved a terror to any enemy with whom they 
were called to fight. They were companions, who had boxmd them- 
selves together with a vow of perpetual friendship, determined to 
stand together until the last drop of their blood was spilled. They 
were called "'The Sacred Battalion,’’ and united by affection for the 
state and fidelity to one another, they accomplished marvels that 
seem incredible. Such was the spirit which animated the American 
soldier. 

The American soldier went forth to battle for the cause of human 
justice and freedom with no hatred in his heart for any people, but 
hating war and the things that lead to war. He held in reverence 
the blood-bought rights of our free nation and defied the threat of 
armed domination. 

He died for his country without question or complaint, with faith 
in his heart and hope on his lips, that his country should triumph 
and its civilization survive. As a representative soldier of the world’s 
greatest democracy, he offered his life as a sacrifice for the victory 
of her principles of right and justice over the armed forces of auto- 
cratic and military rule. 

This ceremony today is a symbol and a tribute to the patriotism 
and sterling qualities of the American soldier. In a sense it is the 
enthronement of Duty and Honor. These our fathers, sons and 
brothers, who died for their country, symbolize these qualities. No 
historian of future years shall rise to modify or disparage their fame. 
The have an immunity for which kings might pray. The years may 
bring erosion to the granite of this memorial, but they can never 
obliterate the memory of the principles and deeds which it com- 
memorates. 

Sanctified by the tears of mothers, sisters and daughters, this is a 
sacred and religious ceremony which we observe today. The exalta- 
tion of the occasion would not be possible except for Belief. Where 
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are Duty aaid Honor, the wellsprings of Victory, if mankind fears that 
death draws a black curtain beyond which lies nothing but the dark? 

So all in whom the spark of hope has not died can well believe that 
we, to whom the death of these our fallen heroes, may still be a 
mystery, is no mystery to them. They can well believe that these 
survivors today as they gather to do honor to the departed, are not 
merely a few thousands of the living, but that with them gather the 
countless battalions of the fallen brave. 

The impressive ceremony of today would be a mockery if we did 
not believe this, if we did not believe that out in infinity which 
astronomers cannot chart or mathematicians bound, the glorioius dead 
whom we honor are looking down upon this spinning ball of dust, 
conscious of our reverence. 

For us who remain in this world of opportunity, with our char- 
acters still plastic as clay in the hands of the sculptor, the message 
of these young lives saerifieedf to duty and principle is too plain to 
be disregarded. The golden bars of sunset, though tender in their 
softness, are impenetrable, impassable. They mark God’s record of 
a day past recall. They are the lower signal lights warning youth 
of the danger of delay. They are beacon fires, set in the blue of the 
western heavens as our call to duty. They urge a full statured 
manhood and womanhood, the product of a noble creed: 

The American Creed. 

believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed j a democracy in a republic ; a sov- 
ereign nation of many sovereign states ; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. I therefore believe it my duty to my country to love it, to 
support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies.” 


WHY I AM A EEPUBLICAN. 

The Republican party was bom of the anti-slavery movement, when 
a need arose for a party which was opposed on principle to slavery, 
and which at the same time could make its resistance within the 
limits of the Constitution and embody its principles in practical legis- 
lation. 

The opportunity came with the break-up of the Whig organization, 
and in June, 1854, the first formal adoption of the name Republican 
was made by the iGchigan State Convention, due to a suggestion in 
a letter from Horace Greeley. 
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The name spread rapidly, and -was adopted by State conventions 
in Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. The new party 
principle prevailed in the Northern States, and wherever the Ee- 
publicans ran a straight ticket, they carried everything before them. 
In spite of lack of national organization, it elected enough members 
of Congress to control the House and to choose Nathaniel Banks, 
speaker. 

The first convention met at Pittsburgh on February 22, 1856. A 
national organization was there formed, and a call issued for another 
convention to nominate candidates for President and Vice-President. 
This second convention met at Philadelphia on June 17, 1856. John 
0. Fremont, of California, was nominated for President, and though 
his opponent, James Buchanan, was elected, the Eepublican party 
carried every northern State except Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, and California. When it is considered that only 
four years before all effective opposition to the Democratic party had 
appeared to be extinct, the results achieved by the Eepublieans in 
the election of 1856 was most impressive. 

In the following election, that of 1860, by the most fortunate choice 
ever made by a political convention, the name of Abraham Lincoln 
was placed in nomination for President. The results of that nomina- 
tion are familiar to everyone present. The party came out squarely 
for a liberal construction of the Constitution and the policy of pro- 
tection of home industries. 

The interests of slavery were closely linked with free trade. Where 
slavery ruled, cotton was the only staple grown, and there was no 
diversification of labor. It was therefore to the advantage of the 
slave states to be able to buy in the cheapest markets. Protection 
was the first weapon ready to the hands of the EepubEcans in their 
warfare against slavery, and they used it with telling effect. 

The South, the stronghold of the Democratic party, lost the elec- 
tion, and immediately began a movement to break up the nation. 
Secession and civil war followed, and the Eepublican party was 
charged with the mighty task of preserving the Union. When this 
task was successfully accomplished, one almost equal in magnitude 
awaited it, that of reconstruction. 

Under EepubLiean rule, the war was followed by a period of amaz- 
ing national expansion, and increased in wealth from sixteen billion 
in 1860 to one hundred and eighty-seven billion in 1910. 

In 1912, by an unfortunate division in the Eepublican party, a 
Democratic president was elected. A free trade bill was passed, and 
the industries of the cotmtry went into eclipse. Factories closed and 
industries were paralyzed until the outbreak of the European War, 
which shut off competition from foreign manufacturers. 

When America was finally forced into the war, the preparations 
which should have been begim a year before were taken up and re- 
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quired anotlier year, dtiring wHch time the armies of England and 
Prance were almost driven to surrender. 

The war was conducted with a blind extravagance unparalleled in 
history. One thousand millions were wasted on airplanes, only a few 
dozen of which were ever used on the fighting line. The only feature 
which redeemed the war was the splendid heroism and devotion of 
the American soldier, which finally proved the deciding factor. The 
German line of communications was cut and the colossus of militarism 
crashed to the earth in spectacular collapse. 

Fortunately the war was followed by a Republican victory, and 
the chimerical scheme of a league of nations which would have made 
America the lackey of European powers was repudiated. America, 
fast becoming the laughing stock of the world, regained her place of 
honor and her liberties were protected. 

Why am I a Republican? Because the Republican party was 
founded on a national need, and has measured up to that emergency. 

I am a Republican because that party recognizes the fact that labor 
constitutes the country’s greatest asset, and its protective tariff policy 
has made the wages of the American laborer the highest in the world. 

I am a Republican because that party stands for a system of federal 
taxation which shall not interefere with the industry of the people, 
but which shall provide the means necessary to pay the expenses of 
the government, the pensions, interest on the public debt, and a 
moderate reduction of the principal thereof. 

I am a Republican because the Republican party is the friend of 
the farmer, on whom the burden of taxation rests, and whose interests 
should be protected. 

Finally, I am a Republican because that party has an unbroken 
record of successful administration of the country’s affairs, and under 
its guidnee it has brought our nation to the front rank in industrial, 
educational, financial, social and moral advancement. 


DEMOCRATIC SPEECH. 

For a long time, in one of the cannibal islands, it was believed by 
the natives that all-powerful and malignant gods dwelt in a certain 
volcano. But one day an inerednlous white man, followed and ob- 
served by the trembling islanders, boldly east Ms shoe into the crater, 
whereupon it was seen that no harm resulted, and the superstitious 
worship of the volcano came to an end. 

It seems incredible that so many people could have been deceived 
by Republican Mgh-tariff arguments and literature, circulated by 
those who use the taxing power for their own private advantage, hut 
the fat-frying went on campaign after campaign, until actual experi- 
ence proved to the country that prosperity does not depend upon 
high tariff rates. 
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The discussion of the Tariff Bill in the present Congress revealed such 
a difference of opinion among Republicans themselves as they fought 
over the various schedules, that the Democrats did not have to do 
much talking — ^they could not have framed a more severe indictment 
than some of the Republicans made against the more outrageous rates. 

The extravagance of the demands made by the tariff barons was 
probably due to the fact that they recognized that this Congress is 
giving them the last chance they will likely have for many years. 
The Tariff Bill has brought out and polished up nearly all the old 
shams and humbugs that have been employed in years past. The home 
market argument has been used wherever the protectionists could find 
any voter gullible enough to listen to it, and the attempt is still 
being made to bring the farmer into the protectionists’ camp by 
vaunting the benefits of a tariff on agricultural products, although 
farmers ought to know as a whole they will pay ten dollars because of 
protection on manufactured products where they collect one dollar 
because of a tariff on agricultural products. 

The old and absurd claim that ^Hhe foreigner pays the tariff” 
cannot well be used at this time, because prices have already been 
advanced on domestic articles in anticipation of the tariff on foreign 
imports. 

The Democratic party this fall comes before the people with an issue 
of universal interest, which can be easily understood by everyone. 
When the Ways and Means Committee reported the Revenue Bill, it 
contained, among other vicious provisions, two that deserve the con-, 
demnation of all who favor justice in taxation. 

The first provision repealed the tax on excess profits, giving an 
estimated benefit of $450,000,000 a year, according to the tax reports 
of last year, to the profiteers, namely those who are collecting excess 
profits. 

The tax on excess profits was for two reasons the most just tax that 
we had. In the first place, it tended to restrain profiteering by im- 
posing a sort of fine, through taxation, on those guilty of extortion- 
ing from the public. In the second place, it was the easiest tax to pay, 
because it was paid out of money which the profiteers should not have 
collected. 

While the repeal of the tax on excess profits was utterly inexcusable, 
there was another reduction which was, if possible, more iniquitous, 
namely the reduction of the tax on great incomes from a maximum 
of 65 to a maximum, as originally proposed, of 32 per cent. 

According to the tax records of last year, less than five thousand 
persons paid a rate of over 32 per cent, but the reduction conferred 
a benefit of $90,000,000 on this small group with large incomes. The 
bill, as presented to the House, contained what was known as the re- 
troactive clause, which made these two items take effect on the first 
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of January of last year, although the hill did not pass until late in the 
year. 

What injustice could be more gross than to select these two groups 
— the profiteers and the money barons — the least deserving of aid 
of all the groups affected by the bill, and give them relief nearly a 
year earlier than any other persons. This retroactive clause was 
stricken out by a majority of nine — ^the majority vote coming largely 
from the West. 

If this clause had remained in the bill, it would have kept out of 
the treasury for last year $450,000,000, the sum which, according 
to estimates, the profiteers would have paid, and $90,000,000 that the 
people of large income would have paid. This would have made it 
necessary to devise new taxes to make up the deficit, and these new 
taxes would have been collected from poorer people. Nevertheless, 
through the clauses remaining in the bill, the profiteers and the 
holders of big incomes are now getting the benefits of the favoritism 
shown them by the Republican party. 

The farmers have a special grievance in the effort of the Administra- 
tion to defeat the passage of the measure directing that a farmer be 
appointed on the Federal Reserve Board. That Board is more power- 
ful than any other arm of the government. It can act more quickly 
and more efilectively than the House, the Senate, or the President. 

The farmers constitute about 30 per cent of the nation’s population. 
This is the largest group ; the laboring men constitute the second larg- 
est group. The farmers, the laborers, and the business men who are 
not bankers constitute more than one-half the population of the na- 
tion, and yet neither of these three groups has a representative on the 
Federal Reserve Board. However, the farmers have had influence 
enough to protest against this situation, and a farmer will probably 
be appointed on the Board. 

The Federal Reserve Law, the creation of a Democratic administra- 
tion, has made the greatest contribution to the stability and efficiency 
of American business credit and financial enterprise, and was one of 
the most important pieces of legislation ever passed in this country, 
placing the currency under control of the government, and making 
financial panics impossible. Yet the Republican members of Congress 
voted almost solidly against it. Only two Republican senators voted 
for the measure, and they were progressives. 

Anyone who surveys the extraordinary series of legislative and 
executive act accomplished by the Democratic party during the recent 
administration will realize that the party accomplished more for the 
country in this period than the Republican party did in three times 
as many years. In the face of such a record, can anyone doubt that 
the Democratic party is a party of progress, and that the periods when 
it has been in power will be memorable in American history for wise 
and beneficial legislation? 
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A SHORT REPUBLICAN SPEECH. 

The Republican partj was bom “under the oaks” at Jackson, Michi- 
gan, on July 6th, 1854, in a resolution expressed in the following 

words : ... 

“Resolved, That, postponing and suspending all differmces with 
regard to political economy or administrative policy, in view of the 
imminent danger that Kansas and Nebraska will be grasped by 
slavery, and a thousand miles of slave soil be thus interposed between 
the free States of the Atlantic and those of the Pacific, we will act 
cordially and faithfully in unison to avert and repeal this gigantic 
wrong and shame. 

“Resolved, That in view of the necessity of battling for the first 
principles of Republican government, and against the schemes of an 
aristocracy, the most revolting and oppressive with which the earth 
was ever cursed or man debased, we will cooperate and be known as 
‘Republicans’ until the contest be terminated.” 

As when the seed is sown and the blades of grass spring up almost 
simultaneously, now here, now there, in different parts of the field, 
so in the spring and summer of 1854, from the seeds of the Abolition 
and Anti-Slavery movements sprang the Republican party in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, Ohio, and 
other northern states. But because of the fact that, in formal con- 
vention assembled, a platform was adopted and a full state ticket nom- 
inated on the 6th of July, 1854, at Jackson, Michigan, that day and 
place must be conceded to be the birthday and the birthplace of the 
Republican party. 

Little did those determined pioneers and patriots of 1854, who so 
firmly laid the foundation of the Republican party, dream of what it 
would be called upon to undertake, and how courageously and suc- 
cessfully it would carry out its mission. Those patient, but none the 
less earnest men, had one great object in view — ^to check the further 
extension of slavery. The new party was victorious from the start, 
for, while not politically successful till 1860, it secured a moral 
victory at the first elections in which it participated in 1854. 

In two years’ time, it was able to poll a vote of 1,341,264 while in 
its last national election in 1920, this vote numbered 16,152,200. A 
party, no matter how well founded, or how auspiciously inaugurated, 
could not reach such proportions without well-fixed and meritorious 
principles and achievements of the highest order. 

The Republican party is constructed on the principle laid down 
by Abraham Lincoln, that this is “a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. ” It has triumphed over other parties since 
its organization because of its courage to fight for the principles form- 
ulated by the judgment and conscience of the people; it has been 
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governed not by hysterical or revolutionary impulse, but by con- 
servatism and common sense. 

The record of the party is vnritteai in the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and in the Federal statutes of the past sixty years ; it is also 
written in the most remarkable period of development that the United 
States has ever known. It is written in the exalted position which this 
government now holds among the great powers of the world. It is a 
record of sturdy Americanism, good business management, and wise 
diplomacy. In times of greatest emergency, with the nation's welfare 
at stake, the strongest men of all other parties have supported its 
policies. 

For the most part the history of the Republican party and its 
achievements since the first election of Abraham Lincoln has been the 
political history of the United States, as in but eight years of that 
time has the Democratic party been in full control of the government 
and able to carry out unopposed its policies and designs. 

Under the administration of the Republican party, the political 
history of the country, its amaadng progress, its accumulation of 
wealth, the unprecedented advance of its people, materially, socially, 
and mentally, has been written. 

Under the leadership and control of this great party, the United 
States has been compactly welded into a nation governed by great 
patriotic and business principles. The nation has marched forward 
under its control until it stands today in the front rank of the world’s 
powers. It stands first in its record of development in industrial, 
financial, military and moral achievements. It stands first in the 
contest for industrial and commercial development, able to hold its 
own in the markets of the world. It stands first in its military achieve- 
ments, and in the heroic and successful deeds of the American citizen 
soldiery. 

At no time in its career has the Republican party been on the de- 
fensive. It has always been not only aggressive, but progressive. 
There has been no turning back; there has been no halting, but a 
steady, continual advance, carrying with it the solution of the greatest 
q^uestions that have ever faced the nation, and the successful prose- 
cution of every work which it has been called upon to undertake. 

It stands now, as it has always stood, as the exponent of honor, of 
liberty, of enlightment, of progress, and of humanity in all the 
phases in which the action of a political party can conserve the in- 
terests, not only of the American people, hut of the people of the entire 
globe, wherever its influence may be felt. 

The Republican party, if continued in power, will in the future as 
it has in the past, sustain the honor, the credit, and the integrity of 
the nation by sound financial legislation ; it will not only preserve our 
incomparable home market, which it has built up under the American 
system of protection, giving to our labor the largest income and the 
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highest standard of living found the world over ; it will not only be 
the champion of liberty and enlightenment in its influence upon foreign 
powers; but it will see to it that the Constitution and every amend- 
ment is enforced in every corner of the land, and that the Stars and 
Stripes shall have an honored place with the flags of other nations in 
every port of the world. 


SENIOR CLASS ADDRESS OP WELCOME. 

To the friends and relatives gathered here, to the teachers who have 
been our guides, and to our fellow students and classmates it is my 
privilege to give a hearty welcome. We appreciate your presence on 
this occasion, the tangible evidence of your interest in our class. 

The occasion is both sad and joyful. It would be easy to fall into 
the melancholy manner of Ophelia, loaded with sweet flowers, and 
to murmur, Here’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; and there’s 
pansies, that’s for thoughts;” ^‘here’s a daisy, the class to follow; 
I would give you some violets, but they withered all when ’23 passed 
from her school life.” 

For many months our little fleet has been riding in harbor ; today 
the anchors are weighed and slowly we drop down the tide toward 
unknown seas. A few hours more and these clustering sails will be 
scattered and fading specks, each in its own horizon, straining or 
drifting toward its goal. 

But I would not in these few words bring in “the eternal note of 
sadness.” Rather I would speak of the better, brighter part. We 
cannot but see as we leave these walls that we go out to a broader, fuller 
life. Above all, it is the real life for which this was but the prepara- 
tion. To most of us the education we have obtained here will be our 
only capital in beginning life ; and whatever of wealth and honor we 
may win in the world we shall owe largely to. the training we have 
received in school. 

But the great object of the instruction we have received here has 
been to teach us the value of all education. Training is everything. 
In the natural world we are always confronted by the fact that nature 
of herself and unaided never gives us her best. It is only by human 
cooperation that she is able to approach the higher levels of perfection: 

The forces of nature wait for the intelligent aid of man in order 
to attain their best results. The difference between the wild rose and 
the cultivated, between the wild cherry and the ox heart, between the 
wild nectarine of Arabia and the Elberta peach, between the wild 
grass and the wheat, is the difference between what nature will do 
when left to herself and what she can be made to do by intelligent 
cultivation. 

Leave your finest flowers to propagate themselves and they will start 
back toward the weeds from which they have been evolved Neglect 
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our Mgli-bred animals and tbey will soon lose their fine qualities and 
revort to their primitive roughness and wild nature. So it is with 
human education. Our efforts for the advancement of the race are 
like those of the swimmer who is fighting his way against a mighty cur- 
rent. To stop, to rest, to be careless, is to lose all we have gained. 
Even to hold our own we must keep going on. 

The life-giving power of education is intended to fit us, not for 
cultivated leisure, but for earnest work. A liberal culture binds men 
together by giving each one interests beyond himself. It incorporates 
the power and nobility of the individual into the strength and gran- 
deur of the larger individual, society. The talents we possess are for 
the service of all ; our activity and progress go into the general social 
condition ; our faults and failures subtract from the public good. 

As soldiers in the ranks of humanity, we are under a law of duty 
that allows us no stopping-place short of the utmost capacity of our 
nature and the best use of the opportunities God has given us. We 
must not only learn our powers, but guide and impel them. A vigor- 
ous purpose makes much out of little, breathes power into weakness, 
disarms difficulties, and matches victory out of defeat. 

Wherever there is life there must be growth. A vital principle is 
an expanding principle — ^that is the proof of its vitality. The idea 
of citizenship is larger today than it was yesterday, 'beginning with a 
declaration of rights it has developed into a declaration of obligation. 
From the principle of independence it has advanced to the principle 
of cooperation. The right of the individual to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness has been merged into the duty of the individual 
to share his life, liberty, and happiness. This is the new and larger 
meaning of citizenship, coming to expression in the social struggles of 
the present. 

Phillips Brooks well said : ^‘Sad will be the day for any man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the life he is living, with the 
thoughts he is thinking, and the deeds that he is doing; when there is 
not forever beating at the doors of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger, which he knows that he was meant and made to do, 
because he is a child of God.” 

Each one of us is placed here for a definite and distinct purpose in 
life, and the highest, purest and best should be our only standard. 
Our every-day life is the battle-ground where we have the opportunity 
of displaying heroism and true nobility of character. 

^ ‘ What is noble ? ’Tis the finer portion of our mind and heart, 

Linked to something still diviner than mere language can impart ; 
Ever prompting, ever seeing some improvement yet to plan, 

To uplift our fellow being, and like man to feel for man. 

‘^What is noble? That which places truth in its enfranchise will, 
Leaving steps like angel traces that mankind can follow still. 
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E'en though scorn’s malignant glances prove him poorest of his clan, 
He’s the noble who advances freedom and the cause of man.” 


ADDRESS BEFORE LEAGUE OP WOMAM VOTERS. 

Sheridan once wrote the beantifnl sentiment: Women govern ns: 
let ns render them perfect. The more they are enlightened, so mnch 
the more shall we be. On the cultivation of the mind of women de- 
pends the wisdom of men. It is by women that nature writes on the 
hearts of men.” 

Over the ashes of Cornelia stood the epitaph, '^The mother of the 
Gracchi,” and over the graves of the mothers of Plymouth Colony 
we may write as proudly, ‘^The mothers of the Republic.” 

There was Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, when 
her husband fell under the stroke of sudden death, followed him first 
with heroic grief to the grave, and a fortnight after followed him with 
heroic joy up to heaven. There was Mistress White, the mother of the 
first child born to the New England Pilgrims on this continent; and it 
is worthy of note that this historic babe was brought into the world 
on board the Mayfilower between the time of the casting of her anchor 
and the landing of her passengers — as though to foretell the fact that 
this nation was to have supremacy over both land and sea ! There, also 
was Rose Standish, whose name is a perpetual June fragrance; and 
there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is more than a fragrance : 
it is a taste, for as the advertisements say, ''Children cry for it.” 

In those early days, and in many succeeding decades, the influence 
of woman was exerted in the quiet atmosphere of the home circle : the 
Pilgrim Fathers, like the rulers of Congress, relegated them, so to 
speak, to the galleries ; and it is encouraging to see the sons of those 
pions sires setting their affections upon "things above.” 

As the years roll on, woman has materially elevated herself in the 
scale of being. She delves into the most abstruse problems af analy- 
tical science, and can figure out the exact hour when her husband 
ought to be home, either according to the old method or by daylight 
saving. The first woman learned that it was Cain that raised a club, 
and though the modern woman sometimes finds that it is a club that 
raises eain, it is an undeniable fact that to the influence of their clubs 
women owe much of advanced position in the world today, and likewise 
that upon women’s clubs will rest much of the responsibility of pre- 
paring women for the vastly enlarged sphere of influence assigned to 
them by the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Today millions of American women feel a sense of uncertainty re- 
garding the exercise of their new privilege of the franchise. They 
realize that a gigantic task confronts them, and that having the vote 
imposes upon them a grave responsibility for wise action, but exactly 
what to do at the moment to achieve their ideals they do not know. 
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It is just liere that such organizations as our league of women 
voters come to the aid of women, teaching them that citizenship in a 
democracy is the greatest and most thrilling experience in coopera- 
tion that the human race has yet made; that rural government is the 
countryside's experiment in the art of living together, village govern- 
ment the village's experiment, and so in ever widening circles, until 
the great experiment embraces the races of the earth and fulfills their 
immemorial hope of the brotherhood of man. 

They also learn why it is important to find out how a ballot should 
be marked; how a candidate should be nominated; the duties of a 
county or state committee; and why it is important to insist that 
every candidate for office should declare himself plainly upon the 
questions in which his community is vitally interested. 

They also learn another thing— that no matter how intelligently and 
energetically they may work, only failure can result unless the whole 
of their community is intelligent and energetic with them — ^unless 
citizenship — ^suffrage — ^is widely, wisely, and universally taught. 

As for the formal work of preparing women for suffrage, there has 
been an enormous increase since the war revealed our menacing short- 
coming in civic education. Massachusetts passed a law making a 
course in American history and civics obligatory for high school 
pupils. The colleges enlarged their work in political science, history, 
and allied subjects, and many introduced obligatory courses in govern- 
ment. 

The latter course undertakes a systematic study of fundamentals. 
Consideration is given to the underlying ideals of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and justice, as expressed by leaders of American political 
thought, also of individual and group rights growing out of these 
ideals as found incorporated in American law. 

This embraces the reasons for and against proposals before Congress 
and State Legislatures and under discussion in the current press; the 
necessity for the maintenance of law and order; the use and abuse of 
the constitutional right of free speech, free press, and freedom^ of 
assembly; the admission or refusal to admit representatives of social- 
istic constituencies into the councils of state or nation; the right of 
collective bargaining; workmen’s representation in the management 
of industry; the right and limitation of right to strike for higher 
wages and for better working conditions; the reasons of and remedies 
for the high cost of living, and many similar topics of public concern. 

These are the questions upon which the woman voter should seek, 
through study and public discussion, to become informed, and this is 
the field in which the league of woman voters exerts its helpful in- 
fluence upon every woman who casts a ballot. 

For the carrying on of its work, the league must depend upon vol- 
untary contributions, and without funds its activities can only be 
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circumscribed and limited in their effectiveness. It is this appeal 
which I bring to yon tonight, and in doing so I feel confident that with 
a proper estimate of the work being accomplished and projected for 
the future, you will consider this financial support not only a duty 
but a privilege and pleasure. 


ADDEESS OF CANDIDATE FOE STATE SENATOEIAL 
COMMITTEE. 

The American woman of today is finding in politics her great op- 
portunity, her most important field, the supreme test of her capacity, 
her sincerity and purpose, and her courage. 

With the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, the question 
of woman’s participation in community, state and national politics is 
removed definitely from academic consideration and becomes a matter 
of intense practical interest. 

That the political coming of age of the American woman should 
come at a time when society especially needs her services is one of 
the interesting coincidences of history. But in a sense it may be 
said that the European War which disclosed woman’s vital impor- 
tance to the nation in the time of war’s supreme emergency, also 
pointed the way to the successful employment of her talents and facul- 
ties in the arena of politics. 

To do her political thinking clearly and originally, a woman should 
be trained, or should train herself, to be logical, to be accurate, to be 
practieaL To say that a woman cannot deserve any or all of these 
adjectives, because of some defect of previous training or environment, 
is absurd. When she begins to take an interest in the political prob- 
lems which demand logic, accuracy and practicality for their adequate 
handling, she will find it perfectly possible to cultivate these traits. 

Women can bring to politics the contribution of those qualities of 
mind and heart which are inherent in the feminine nature. She can 
bring her instinctive hostility to the professional politician. Prom 
the days of Andrew Jackson we have left the running of our country 
largely in the hands of men who go into politics for a living or who 
have an axe to grind. The disinterested, public-spirited, intelligent 
and high-minded women voters of the country have the opportunity 
and the desire to combat this time-worn evil. 

She can bring her love of fair play and social justice. The weak 
and the down-trodden will find her ears open to their cry of distress. 
She can bring her ideals of a broader educational system, and of 
civic betterment. 

We have here a civic spirit which has made our city a synonym for 
enlightened progress. With our magnificent schools, museums, librar- 
ies, parks and systems of police and fire protection, our city has con- 
sistently held her place in the forefront of American municipalities. 
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Most imporfant, politically speaking, is the representation of women 
in all bodies — ^in city conneiis, state and senatorial committees, in leg- 
islatures, in conventions. "Women should make an issue of this rep- 
resentation. Women and men should work together on committees. 
It is not necessary that the number of men and women representatives 
should be equal, but there should be a fair proportion of women. 

The rules of the Republican State Committee provide that its mem- 
bers shall be elected by the Senatorial districts. Each Senatorial dis- 
trict shall elect one male and one female member of the State Com- 
mittee, except when a Senatorial district is composed of one county or 
part of a county, in which event there shall be elected in each county 
or part of a county embraced in said Senatorial district one member of 
the State Committee, who may be of either sex. 

For the first time, in the coming election, women are to be repre- 
sented on the State Senatorial Committee. The duties of this com- 
mittee are to aid in the State Senatorial campaign, appoint local 
committees, distribute literature, handle correspondence, and take 
charge of the various meetings and other matters that form a part of 
the State campaign. 

In Mr. George "Wharton Pepper, we have a Senatorial candidate 
who deserves the united and enthusiastic support of the women voters 
of this district. As a scholar, lawyer and author, Mr. Pepper ^s name 
is known throughout the United States. He has been a distinguished 
contributor to legal literature, his ‘‘Pleading at Common Law and 
Under the Codes,’’ “Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania,” and “Di- 
gest of Decisions and Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Law,” being used 
at textbooks in the best schools of law. As a member of the State 
Committee on Constitutional Amendment and Revision, his services 
have been of the highest value to the State. 

General George E. Alter, Republican candidate for governor, brings 
to his candidacy for the highest office in the gift of the State the 
qualities which commend him to every enlightened voter. He has 
been a colleague of Mr. Pepper m revising and amending the State 
Constitution. He is a champion of clean politics, and his experience 
in public affairs is a guarantee of his ability to guide the affairs of our 
Commonwealth in the most successful manner. 

To the women voters of this district I commend these candidates 
as worthy of their loyal support in the coming campaign. 


ADDRESS OP NEWLY-ELECTED CITY OFFICIAL. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On an occasion as this it behooves me, above all, to express to you 
my appreciation of the hearty support that you have given my can- 
didacy. I am glad that you have voted the way you did, not only for 
my sake, but also for your own. 

9 
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When I announced my candidacy, I expressed to yon my willing- 
ness and my earnest desire to serve you in the best possible manner, 
that is, to consider your interests first and mine second, and to take 
charge of the office as a servant of the people and in behalf of the 
people. From this position I have by no means receded. In fact, since 
my election the conviction has grown upon me that there is really only 
one effective way to show you my appreciation, and that is by the 
most painstaking and conscientious administration of my office. I 
shall make no distinctions. No matter whether a man is a Republican 
or a Democrat, he can be certain to find in me a true fellow-citizen 
to whom he may come for advice or counsel. Whoever may enter the 
city treasurer’s office, let him be sure that I will be there to serve him. 

But I have proposed to myself to do stiU more. Realizing that I am 
to be a servant of the people, for it is they who have put me into 
office, I shall endeavor to assist in promoting the best interests of 
the city wherever and whenever I can. To be a faithful servant shall 
be my highest ambition. 

We often hear much of adherence to party interests. I have no 
quarrel with the man who believes that the candidate of his party is 
the man for whom he must vote. Neither do I censure the man who 
adheres to the belief that, at least in local elections, the candidate best 
fitted for the office should have his support, no matter what his party 
affiliations chance to be. I say I am not quarrelling with any one of 
these. But I do believe that whenever a man has been elected, he 
should have the full support of all well-meaning citizens. I hope for 
your cooperation, and I am confident I shall not be disappointed in 
my expectations. I rely on you to help me wherever you can, to 
assist me in making the city treasurer’s office first-class in every re- 
spect, in performing my various duties to your entire satisfaction. So 
let us not think so much of whether we are Republicans or Democrats, 
but let us think more of pushing onward and upward, of making our 
municipality one of the feest in the State. 

You know ail of us have various duties to perform. We owe duties 
to our families, to our city, to our State, to the Nation. There is much 
comprised in these duties, and yet they are not all the obligations 
that await us. Now while we think of our duties as citizens of a 
great Commonwealth and of our manifold obligations towards the 
Nation, let us not forget that commonwealths consist of cities, towns 
and villages, and, of course, open farming districts. In other words, 
a commonwealth can only attain the highest scale of success or pros- 
perity, when every part of it, large or smaU, does its fullest 
duty. It is for this reason that we, fellow-citizens, should earnestly 
strive to make our city count for something in total aggregate that 
constitutes the State. 

Of my cooperation you can be sure. For I am entering upon my 
office, not with the desire to see what I can get out of it, but what I 
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can put into it, that is, with the sincere wish to serve my fellow- 
citizens in the best possible manner by placing the city treasurer's 
oflSce on the highest scale of usefulness. 

Don’t think that I am giving you simply some after-election talk; 
that I am following merely common usage by elaborating on the fine 
prospects ahead of us. True, before and after election we hear a lot 
of talk and comments. Voters talk of the abilities or shortcomings of 
new incumbents, and new office-holders assure the voters that they are 
about to launch upon the finest administration ever known to anyone. 
But such talk usually comes from professional politicians who propose 
to use the new office as a stepping-stone to something else, or as a means 
to some personal end. But I am neither a professional politician nor 
a rank optimist wffio thinks eveiwdhing is resplendent with beauty 
because he happens to be in the lime-light. The best, safest, and per- 
haps the sanest thing is to let the future speak for itself. In politics, 
actions speak lounder than words. So I will not make you any more 
promises, and give you further assurances of my intentions, but in- 
stead of it, I will ask you to follow me day after day and see whether 
my assurances were but empty talk or whether they really stood for 
something. In other words, I invite you to see for yourself how I 
conduct my office, and then you may judge. 

No doubt, not every citizen voted for me. I am not quarrelling 
with them. We live in a free country where each can cast his vote as 
he pleases. But I invite such as opposed my candidacy to postpone 
their criticisms and see if, after all, they were not too hasty in their 
pre-election conclusions. 

Once more I take this opportunity to thank those that supported 
me during the last campaign. I am conscious of my obligations to- 
ward them. May they feel that the confidence they have centered in 
me, has never been misplaced. In a word, I am earnestly resolved to do 
my share, and I sincerely hope that my fellow-citizens will do theirs. 
If we thus shall work together, success will be certain. 

I thank you. 


INSTALLATION ADDRESS, ORDER OP ELKS. 

Brother Exalted Buler and Brothers: 

It is a well know fact that in the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks there exists an organization which has been singularly suc- 
cessful in developing and maintaining the principles of fraternalism, 
good fellowship and cooperation. The consistent and steady growth 
of the order is sufficient evidence of that fact, but we who are mem- 
bers realize that of all fraternal orders with which we may have con- 
nected ourselves, this is the one whose doors we enter with the greatest 
feeling of at-homen^ and relief from the constraints of formality 
and the cares of our daily life. 
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The primary object of fraternal organizations is to bring together 
men with kindred interests, thoughts and ideals so that they may enjoy 
each other society and gain mutual benefit. In this order we have 
banded ourselves together so that each iudividual may lend to the 
entire group the elements of strength and talent which he possesses, 
and may in turn receive the help, inspiration and protection of the 
whole organization. 

Fellowship is to be valued for what is in it, not for what may be 
gotten out of it. When two or more persons unite for purely material 
benefit, that union is not a fraternity, but an association for purposes 
of business. But the vital and vivifying principle of true fraternity 
is the element of brotherly love, sympathy and cooperation, — ^the 
ability and willingness to sacrifice to the good of the whole some of the 
personal interest which may be at variance with the interest of the 
organization. 

It is impossible that there should not at times be differences of 
opinion, but no organization can make the progress it should if it 
countenances mere destructive criticism. Abraham Lmcoln once said : 
‘‘When I am dead, I want it to be said of me that I always plucked 
the thistle and planted a flower where I thought a flower would grow/’ 
This is the spirit of true fraternity. 

It was this spirit which caused the Puritan in Massachusetts, the 
Quaker in Pennsylvania and the landed aristocrat in the South, each 
to lay aside his individual interests and prejudices and unite in form- 
ing the Continental Congress and laying the foundation for the 
world’s greatest republic. 

Without unity and cooperation there can be no progress. In no pre- 
vious period of the history of civilized men has there obtained such 
wide recognition of the power of concerted action as at the present 
time. The tremendous expansion of trade unionism, the great com- 
binations of capital, the increasing tendency to form societies for spe- 
cific ends, and, most insistent of all, the demand for a federation of 
nations; all these demonstrate the growing conviction of the fact 
that in concerted action, and there only, lies the power of mankind to 
achieve great results. 

And the basis of unity of action is in individual self-mastery and 
self-control. In speaking of self-control, I use the word in its widest 
sense. I mean control of all the impulses and feelings. There must 
be discipline of self before there can be discipline of others. 

Self-mastery does not consist, as we sometimes think, entirely of 
negation. It is at its flood tide when it dominates the faculties and 
aspirations so that it means initiative, development, enlargement of 
every faculty and capacity. Discipline and self -repression are but the 
stepping stones to the higher virtues of doing one’s best because life 
has become attuned to duty and high performances, and not because of 
regulations or obligations of position. 
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Ajs we contemplate the principles which underlie and support the 
great fraternal organizations such as this, when we devote our ininds 
to a consideration of their beautiful teachings, the spirit and sentiment 
of them permeate our own being, and we unconsciously learn to model 
our lives more and more in harmony with their truths. 

The spirit of fraternalism is the common property of the world. 
It gives us the capacity for enjoyment and for becoming more useful, 
irrespective of what sphere of life we occupy. Everywhere we turn, 
the voice of cordial greeting sounds in our ears, and the hand of 
friendship is extended in cordial greeting. 

Manhood is the basic principle, and love the binding force of all 
fraternity. Grounded on such lofty principles, what can we not rea- 
sonably expect? It embodies all that is best, all that is noblest, in 
the nature of man. 

Man is preeminently a social being. His social nature is the suit 
of the interaction of all his separate and distinct natures. It con- 
sists in a balance of faculties. It is higher than all others, because it 
includes them all. The industrial nature, the political nature, the 
intellectual nature and the religious nature, are only the materials 
out of which the social nature is constructed. 

Friendship, fraternity is the watchword of the age. The human race 
is drifting toward brotherhood. All the forces of history — ^religious, 
industrial, political and social, — are drawing and binding men to- 
gether. Never did the human heart know and feel a broader and 
deeper fraternal feeling. Touch the chord of sympathy, and it vi- 
brates around the world. Reason may teach the unity of God, faith 
leaps to a trinity, but faith and reason both declare the fraternity of 
man. 

As Exalted Ruler of this lodge of Elks, it will he my object to foster 
and cultivate the principles of fraternity which I have tried to set 
forth. To this end I ask the cooperation of each individual member. 
I deeply appreciate the honor conferred upon me, and shall try to 
evidence my interest in the progress and waif are of the lodge through- 
out my term of office. 


AFTER-DINNER ADDRESS AT INSURANCE CONVENTION. 

I consider it a great privilege to have an opportunity to address a 
few remarks to this intelligent assembly of men and women on the 
subject that has brought us together here in a bond of mutual interest. 

A subject of prime importance in any state or nation is social and 
economic adjustment, which includes the relations and activities of all 
mankind. Lack of adjustment in these fields is pronounced and de- 
structive. Adhering to the utilitarian principle, which is the ex- 
tmding of the greatest good to the greatest number, we are brought 
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face to face with the necessity of relieving and correcting existing 
maladjustments in these directions. 

Powerful and beneficent agencies are at work for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, and important results have already been at- 
tained. Since the organization of our government, political parties 
and various social agencies have offered and urged methods and reme- 
dies designed to ameliorate the condition of the wage-earning class 
and advance the interests of humanity in general. 

There is one great and beneficial institution that makes all mankind 
Mn, effecting a genuine form of solidarity of social and economic 
effort. It is the one instrumentality capable of effecting world-wide 
readjustment of social and economic conditions. This institution is 
life insurance. 

With the extension of insurance, the social and economic balance 
automatically becomes more stable, and when insurance becomes uni- 
versal in all its branches, then these conditions will have most nearly 
reached a state of perfect adjustment. 

For the great institution of insurance to accomplish social and 
economic adjustment, every organization forming a part of that sys- 
tem must be of a substantial character, and conducted upon an equi- 
table and honorable basis, with its affairs ministered by skilled and 
capable hands. Under such conditions only may the full purpose and 
efficiency of insurance as an economic equalizer be realized. 

Having trustworthy mortality tables and generally accepted legal 
standards, the progressive influence in life insurance companies must 
be directed toward the working out of correct systems and the per- 
fection of methods for securing practical efficiency and economy in 
operation. 

We should not assume, at this period in the evolution of the in- 
surance business, which is comparatively new to civilization, that it has 
reached the stage of ideal perfection. It suffers from some abuses and 
is burdened with mistakes, for which remedies are being speedily ap- 
plied. The present agency system demands our attention, as a feature 
of great importance, in the interest of efficiency and improved con- 
ditions. 

Having the great institution of insurance available, and embodied 
in adequate and efficient insurance organizations and systems, the 
representative who brings the benefits of this institution to the great 
common people, for whom it was created, must be a disciple of all 
that it exemplifies. He must be a model of honesty and integrity, a 
representative of human upbuilding, a faithful employee of the in- 
surance organization, and a true servant of the people. Such a man 
is the kind of life insurance agent for whom the companies are con- 
stantly searching; one who dignifies the profession, and not only en^ 
hances the value of his own work, but makes the work of every other 
representative easier. 
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To be this kind of a man, he must be fundamentally a good man, 
and, with this groundwork, other qualifications are easily acquired. 
An inexperienced and unskilled life insurance salesman exerts ill- 
balanced and misdirected energy, but these are only incidents of minor 
importance in his early career. They are defects that are easily cor- 
rected, impediments that are easily overcome, experiences that are 
helpful in the masteiy of the business. 

The life insurance salesman must have a confidence born of the 
mastery of his profession. He must be a man imbued with human emo- 
tions and warm sympathies, that he may comprehend the high pur- 
poses of insurance. He must have broad conception to appreciate the 
economic need for insurance; and he must have discernment and 
judgment to fit the kind of insurance to the need of each prospect. 
He must have business ability and aggressiveness to meet the practical 
needs of his vocation. 

The company employing the salesman must make it worth his while 
to represent it unselfishly, by due recognition of faithful service and 
full compensation for efforts expended. Insurance is like the grace 
of Grod; it only covers those who accept it, and the insurance sales- 
man is the minister of the economic gospel, deserving rank with the 
minister of the spiritual gospel. The insuring public should receive 
him in manner and in keeping with the great institution which he 
represents, and with full appreciation of the great service he renders. 
He should be accorded that welcome and that consideration which is 
given to the minister, the teacher, the physician, and the lawyer. 

When the great institution of insurance gives to all mankind that 
protection that safeguards against poverty, misery and suffering, and 
elevates all mankind to a point where health, comfort and happiness 
prevail; when insurance organizations become the unselfish exempli- 
fication of the beneficent insurance principle; when the insuranee 
salesman effectuates this great purpose by bringing to the public that 
protection — ^then we have found the kind of insurance, the kind of an 
insuranee organization, and the kind of an insuranee salesman that 
will exalt the insuranee principle to its destined and deserved position 
as one of the greatest gifts of human ingenuity ever bestowed upon 
mankind. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS OP SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Pedagogy in its simplest form is the oldest science practiced by 
man. The man who mastered the first rude art taught it to his chil- 
dren and his neighbors, and because he knew more than they, assumed 
a position of authority among men. This authority soon took on a 
disciplinary character, and it was then, and has ever since been true, 
that all the training which society gives to its members, and which 
helps them better to control their powers, may be called disciplinary. 
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That a teacher stands in the place of the parent is a masiin univer- 
sally accepted; and the nature and workings of the teacher’s authority 
have shown a decided tendency to imitate the methods of control in 
vogue in the home. The era of stern discipline and severe corporeal 
punishment in both was contemporaneous; and when parental sever- 
ity was relaxed in favor of more gentle means, the school was forced 
to fall into line. 

The mode of control by appeal to absolute authority is the school’s 
oldest, simplest, and most direct means of securing good order. Com- 
bined with the type which rests its power on the personal appeal of 
the teacher to the child, it is the mode which has been consciously 
employed until very recent times. 

Nor is by any means an outworn or discarded type of school gov- 
ernment. Not only in theory but in practice it rests upon a justi- 
fication so sound that it will never become obsolete. Its acknowledged 
existence and justice give dignity and stability to all other forms of 
control. As a starting point if possible, as an ultimate appeal if nec- 
essary, the teacher’s authoritative control of the situation, as society’s 
rightful representative, makes his position tenable and secure. He 
controls his domain — ^within the reasonable limits set by custom and 
public opinion — as rightfully as civil officers execute the statute law. 

That this mode is to be abandoned in favor of others when possible, 
{hen, is not because it rests upon any untenable principle, nor because 
it is inherently unjust or harmful. It is because it is not the mode that 
is best calculated to teach pupils to be self-governing, and so to order 
their conduct that it gives the best service to society, for we must con- 
stantly bear in mind that all disciplinary processes have a sociological 
basis. 

The use of authority is at best society’s temporary expedient, when 
it finds itself confronted with many classes of people whose wishes 
do not conform to the public good. So the teacher’s authority is to be 
exercised as a concession to actual conditions, keeping always in mind 
the possibility of attaining an ideal condition in which it will not be 
needed — ^‘‘the object of all law is to make law unnecessary.” 

Following the instinctive obedience to parental authority and its 
substitutes, and closely allied to that first allegiance, comes the motive 
for conduct which is allied with personal interest. At first the desire 
for self -gratification leads usually to defiance of authority. As the 
power of thinking develops, however, and reasoning gives them an 
insight into final gains and losses, children learn to deny themselves 
an immediate gratification in view of an ultimate gain. 

When this point in development has been reached it is possible 
to appeal to the child’s sense of self-interest. He begins to do things 
because he knows it is good for him — either because he reaps some 
reward that is pleasant, or because he has faith that a given course 
will bring him pleasure in the future. He learns to balance values. 
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and to choose the one which his training and disposition hold most 
worth while. 

There is one motive which may be used at all ages, although it is 
probably most active and potent during adolescence. This motive is 
the hope of reward, the aim of self-improvement or gratification. 
Provided care is tahen to call attention to the fact that rewards are 
sometimes long delayed, diffused, or subjective in character, the use of 
the motive of immediate and concrete reward is harmless and com- 
mendable. There is nothing in the awarding of a deserved honor that 
does harm, if the nature of the reward is such as to be unobjectionable. 
Every time a child receives a recognized reward for doing right, his 
faith in the paying qualities of goodness is increased. 

The story of civilization is the record of the development of man's 
social consciousness. As successively larger groups have supplanted 
the individual, in man's long struggle for existence, more economical 
and beneficial ways of living, finer emotions, and bigger-planned 
enterprises have grown. Following the history of the race, each child 
bom into the world may pass from a state in which its own wants 
bound all the stimuli to action, to the highest pinnacle of unselfish 
effort for all society. 

From the standpoint of ethical training and social efi&eiency, the 
most important function of the school is the part it plays in maMng 
the child's social relations plain to him. This establishing of social 
consciousness has begun, for the family relation, long before the first 
day og the first grade ; but as there is as yet no abstract conception 
to aid in carrying it over into a new sphere, the work must be freshly 
started for the new relation when the kindergarten or primary school 
begins. 

The process is progressive, variable, and unending. It goes on 
daily at every stage of formal education. All moral effort since 
schools began has consciously or unconsciously been directed toward 
its development. Its establishment is the fundamental condition for 
the mode of self-government under direction — ^in other words the 
portal of life in an organized society. 


ENVIRONMENT NECESSARY FOR CHARACTER BUILDING. 

Human life may be compared to a tree or plant. In order to 
thrive, it requires certain degrees of moisture, temperature, and a 
certain kind of soil. Plant a lily or some other delicate fiower out on 
a prairie, and how long will it retain its fragrance and beauty. In a 
short time it shrivels up and passes into oblivion. 

So it is with most members of the human family. In order to rise 
to our fullest heights, we must have every gale of misfortune arrested 
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and every beam tempered. Instead of imagining that we are creatures 
of circumstances, it would help us greatly to think that we are creators 
of our circumstances. Our lives and actions build as an existence 
and character out of our environment. 

Prom the same bricks and stones one man erects a palace, another a 
hovel. They both had the same building material, but what a con- 
trast is displayed in the appearance of the two buildings! Many 
times in the same family and the same circumstances one man erects 
a colossal structure, while his brother, weak and vacillating, exists 
eternally amid wreck and ruin. The very stone that was an obstacle 
and stumbling block in a weak and susceptible man’s path proves to 
be a stepping stone to success and greatness of character to one who 
is strong and less easily influenced. 

Many a youth and maiden gone astray from paths of rectitude can 
trace their downfall to the lack of parental vigilance; for vigilance 
is the price of many things besides liberty. It is the duty of parents 
to acquaint themselves with all that enters into their children’s lives 
and forms their habits; and this watchfulness should begin with their 
fust consciousness. It is far less trouble to begin early to form or to 
guide the formation of children’s habits, than to break them of wrong 
habits ignorantly formed. 

The children must attend the public schools, and it is not possible 
to exclude them from all undesirable associates; but we can and 
should make ourselves acquainted with those whom they make their 
intimate companions in order that we may recognize and promptly 
take measures to check dangerous tendencies. The aim of our teaching 
should be to fortify them against the evils they are bound to meet 
in the world rather than to seclude them or keep them in ignorance. 

Teach them that all the habits they acquire in childhood will grow 
with their growth and strength, until these habits control their whole 
lives. Insist on truth in all their statements. Never pass over un- 
truthfulness in matters however small. Do not make promises where 
the ability or intention to perform is doubtful. Train children to 
accuracy of thought, observation and statement, and you will have 
given them an equipment that will prove most valuable in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

Every child should be taught to account for every dollar spent. The 
boy who is permitted to spend all of his first earnings on himself is 
acquiring habits that may spell ruin to him when he is obliged to 
make his own way in the world. The girl who has the privilege of 
“charging” her candy at the confectioner’s and her hats and govms 
at the department store is likely to grow up with a financial irrespon- 
sibility that will make her husband a bankrupt or a suicide. 

To teach of us individuaJly, our moral ideas come first of all in 
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childhood through the medium of education, from parents and teach- 
ers, assisted by the unconscious influence of language. They are 
impressed upon the mind which at first is like a waxen tablet, adapted 
to receive them, but they soon become fixed and set. They may be 
corrected or enlarged by experience; they may be brought home to 
us by the events of our lives ; they may be intensified by imagination, 
by reflection, or by a course of action likely to confirm them. 

Under the influence of religious feeling or by an effort of thought, 
anyone beginning with the ordinary rules of morality may create out 
of them for himself ideals of holiness and virtue. They slumber in 
the minds of most men, yet in ail of us there remains some tincture 
of affection, some desire of good, some sense of truth, some fear of 
the law. 

All of us have entered into an inheritance which we have the power 
of appropriatiug and making use of. No great effort of mind is 
required on our part; we learn morals as we learn to talk, instinc- 
tively, from conversing with others, in an enlightened country and in 
a good home. A w^ell-educated child of ten already knows the essentials 
of morals — '‘Thou shalt fear God,” "Thou shalt obey thy parents,” 
"Thou shalt not steal,” "Thou shalt speak the truth.” 

The home is the greatest agency of environment in its influence* 
upon the formation of character. When once a home is regarded as 
only a place to eat, drink and sleep in, the influence is begun that 
ends in saloons, poolrooms, gambling houses, and moral degradation. 
Young people must have fun and relaxation somewhere. If they 
do not find it at their own homes it will be sought at less desirable 
places. 

Therefore let the fire burn brightly at night and make the home 
delightful and attractive. Don’t draw the curtains lest the sun should 
fade your carpets, or be afraid to see the children play their games 
lest they injure the furniture. 

The child feels and understands the spirit and temper of the home^ 
It knows when it is welcome and when it is not by the home spirit. It 
rests contentedly in the spirit of a loving home. 

We may safely assert that in a hundred men, there are more than 
ninety who are what they are, good or bad, because of the early 
instruction they have received. The least and most imperceptible 
impressions received in childhood have consequences very important 
and lasting. It is with these first impressions as with a river, whose 
waters we can easily turn into different channels until, they arrive 
at destinations far remote from each other. Environment is the great 
power in the formation of character. 
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OPENING ADDRESS FOR WOMAN’S LITERARY CLUB. 

At tlie opening of this new club year, with its myriad opportunities 
for self-improvement and for social service, yon must be impressed, as 
I have been, with the great and increasing significance of the woman’s 
clnb movement as a whole. 

That movement has been so rapid, indeed, that it has been difBcnlt 
for the public to beep pace with it, and there are good women, them- 
selves members of active clubs, who have failed to catch the full 
significance of a force in modem society which teems with possibilities 
and with power. 

There have been those outside the membership who have thought 
that the movement signified a banding together of women who desired 
power and position or social prestige. But the club movement among 
women is in reality none of these things. It is a simple phase of the 
whole scheme of evolution, a natural result of the readjustment 
necessary to the great economic and moral awabening of the present 
time. 

The germ of its existence may be found as far back as the period of 
the Renaissance, which placed the first emphasis upon the value of the 
individual. There were a few women of leisure, even then, who 
yearned to be of real value to civilization, women who willingly gave 
up the pursuit of purely personal pleasure for the sake of culture. 

The woman’s club, as a feature of civilization, is an organization 
in harmony with the part which seems to have been marked out for 
women in the great scheme of evolution. If we look backward over 
the ages, we find that the distinction and differentiation of the sexes 
is not so much a difference of labor and recreation as a difference of 
function. The hard and fast lines with which the conservative people 
of the present day seek to surround what they are pleased to call 
woman’s sphere, seem to melt away when differences of time and 
place are taken into consideration. 

In America today, man ploughs the field and tills the soil, but one 
need not go far among the peasant people of Europe to find that this 
masculine occupation in America is a feminine one in many countries 
abroad. With the generality of people in this country cooking is a 
distinctly feminine accomplishment, but it becomes a masculine art 
in the hands of a French chef in one of our great hotels or restaurants. 

But there are certain functions of man and of woman which may 
be relied upon as constant throughout the ages. Women are not 
creators; they are not discoverers; they are not warriors. The func- 
tion of man seems to embrace the creative, inventive, exploring and 
fighting qualities. But whenever man has entered new fields, either 
of country or of thought, he has brought woman with him to conserve 
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and preserve the good of the new life into which he has entered. In 
all times and nations, this high calling of conserver and preserver 
has belonged almost exclusively to woman. 

It is upon this fundamentally true basis that the woman’s club 
movement is founded. There was no great scheme of separate or 
distinct work laid down by the founders of the movement, nor do we 
find today, after the organization has been in existence sixty years, a 
desire or effort, on the part of its leaders, to attempt any great work 
which shall be apart from that of other forces which are striving 
toward the same end, namely, a higher and better civilization. 

The earliest form of the woman’s club, was the study club, in which 
the membership was ordinarily confined to women of similar walks 
in life, women who had interests in common, and whose tastes were 
congenial. It was an unusual thing to find in these earlier clubs 
women who did not meet often at social gatherings elsewhere, or at 
church, or each others’ homes. These bodies of congenial spirits met 
regularly and discussed questions in the realm of art or literature. 

But while this is true of the earlier clubs, and to a greater or less 
degree of those of today, there has grown up with it a spirit of greater 
and deeper significance, which may be summed up in the words 
‘‘public service.” 

In 1868 we find Sorosis of New York setting forth in its articles 
of incorporation the fact that the society was formed for the promotion 
of useful relations among women and the discussion of principles 
which promised to exert a salutary effect on women and society, 
making them helpful to each other and actively benevolent to the 
world. 

And in 1869 we find Mrs. Croly introducing a measure which com- 
mended to the attention of the club matters connected with public 
education and reformatory schools, hygienic and sanitary reforms, 
female labor, the department of domestic economy, dishonesty in 
public life, and so on. The introduction of this measure shows con- 
clusively that, even at the outset, the woman’s club movement had in 
mind the organization of a body of social workers which should strive 
to make better conditions on every hand. 

Even as the child creeps before he walks, so the pioneer club woman 
developed slowly but surely her own independence of thought and 
action; and the resolute, useful club worker of today is the true 
outgrowth of the club woman of prophetic vision and awakening sym- 
pathies of thirty years ago. 

To the crucial question: Is it worth while? no one in close touch 
with the whole great movement can hesitate to answer. Yes. If edu- 
cational work is worth while; if juvenile courts are worth while; if 
a more scientific knowledge and practice of domestic science is worth 
while; if better legislation for women and children; if organized 
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effort for the benefit of the poor, the needy, and those who have 
faltered by the wayside, is worth while; if a better understanding 
of the fullness of life, with its responsibilities, and privileges, is worth 
while, then the woman ^s club movement is a worthy and indispensible 
feature of modern society, for along all these and many other lines 
women are working together for the upbuilding of a kingdom on earth 
in which each shall serve her fellow creatures and all shall work 
together for the good of humanity. 


CLUB IDEALS. 

Some years ago, Jane Addams published an essay on the subjective 
necessity of settlement work. The objective necessity of such work 
was obvious: the necessity that help be given to the less fortunate 
members of society. But it seemed to Miss Addams that deeply 
important as the objective need was, there was a need still deeper — 
the need for the humanizing transformation of the character of the 
well-to-do that comes of seeking to understand, to live with and for 
the less fortunate members of the human family. To Miss Addams 
the work at Hull House was an experiment, not in philanthropy, but 
in democracy. And to many a club woman has come the illuminating 
discovery that only in the yielding of one^s life to the understanding 
and service of others does one gain a life that is truly worth while. 

In many communities today the persons who most deeply under- 
stand its problems and needs are the public-spirited club women. 
Such women are becoming increasingly the guardians of public health, 
education and morality. The determined, difficult fight that has been 
waged against that most cruel of the iniquities of our civilization — 
most cruel because it strikes down the weak and defenseless — ^the 
fight against child labor, has largely been planned, officered, and 
carried to execution by the devoted mothers and sisters of little chil- 
dren. The fight for decent housing, for clean air and sunlight, the 
fight against sweatshop work, the fight to gain the joy of life for 
children in the crowded streets by providing for their enjoyment 
parks, playgrounds and recreation piers; the fight against tuber- 
culosis, against overlong hours of woman's work, against insanitary 
and morally dangerous conditions of labor — ^in all of these struggles 
that have counted so deeply for the humanizing of community life, 
woman's ideals as expressed through women's clubs have led the 
way in every forward movement. 

To have a part in the world's work is not simply or chiefly to 
discover new applications of natural forces, to promote industry, to 
develop material resources ; it is concerned also with the discovery of 
intellectual and spiritual forces and their application to daily living, 
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with the promotion of earnest purposes and high ideals, with the 
development of the resources of the mind and of the heart. These 
really "vutal things come within the province of every woman’s club. 
Society can exist without great wealth, enlarged industries, invention 
and discovery; it cannot long exist without integrity, honor, truth, 
purity, and idealism. 

There can be no question that for practically every advance in the 
physical and material conditions of hfe, in the improvement of the 
conditions under which men and women live and w^ork and play, in 
the vast changes which have made better homes for all, better food 
for all, better clothing for all, and in the provision of means for the 
preservation of health, facilities for fighting disease, and for safe 
and speedy transportation, we are indebted to the ideals, translated 
into action, of the vast army of workers, trained to correct thinking 
and de^^isive action, of which American club 'women form a prominent 
and important part. 

The earnest woman of today does not look upon education as a 
personal acquisition, without bearing upon the common welfare, nor 
does she consider that schools and colleges exist in order that she 
may be ‘"^highly accomplished,” and stamped with the hallmark of 
culture. She realizes that the century'^ calls for many kinds of service, 
from women as well as from men. It needs the service of the home- 
maker; but for the woman of the twentieth century the question of 
homemaking must broaden into a conception not to be confined within 
the walls of her own dwelling. The responsibility includes as well 
the home of the other woman. 

In other ways, the ‘‘homemaker” of the twentieth century has a 
much wider responsibility than her grandmother — a responsibility 
for the industries taken out of the home and entrusted to bakeries and 
restaurants, laundries and soap factories, canneries and dairies, mills 
and tailoring establishments ; a responsibility for pure food and clean 
streets, hygienic school rooms and healthful amusements, for the 
prevention of contagious diseases of the body and contagious diseases 
of the soul. Above all upon her rests the r^ponsibility for the child 
life of the nation, that it may not be defrauded of the child’s right 
to play and happiness, education and good influence. 

There is a quaint description in the Book of Judges concerning 
one of the tribes of Israel. “For the divisions of Reuben there will 
be great searchings of heart.” In the twentieth century there are 
already great searchings of heart, new ethical standards, higher busi- 
ness, political and personal morality, and a purer, more purposeful 
civic life. 

The business and professional woman’s club of today meets life 
at many angles. It realizes that health is an essential factor in every 
woman^’s life work, and that one of the benefits that comes from 
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physical vitality is a certain joyonsness in living, the ability ‘^to take 
the old world by the hand and frolic with it, ’ ^ to quote from Stevenson : 

keep the eyes open, the heart warm, and the pulses swift, as we 
move across the field of life,’’ find that ^^half the joy of life is in little 
things taken on the run” — ^in Dr. Jordan’s suggestive words. 

On Copley Square in Boston, at the side of Trinity Church, there 
is the bronze figure of a bishop who was in a peculiar sense the bishop 
of New England, a personality too great and inspiring to be limited 
to any church. One of his messages to the men of the nineteenth 
century may well be taken as a message to the women of the twentieth 
and as an epitomen of Club Ideals : 

“Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger! Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your tasks ! 
Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of 
life that has come to you by the grace of God.” 


ARE GOOD ROADS WORTH THE COST? 

Men who are not yet old can remember when the United States was 
a country of bad roads. Thirty or forty years ago, it was only in 
the vicinity of towns and cities that the roads were good. With the 
advent of the bicycle, however, our roads, in about 1890, began 
slowly to improve, and with the coming of the automobile a few years 
later they began to improve very rapidly. The movement for better 
roads has gained strength year by year, and the day is not far distant 
when the United States will be a country of good roads. 

But an enormous amount of work will have to be done, and a vast 
sum of money will have to be spent before our roads will be as good 
as they ought to be, or as good as the roads of most European coun- 
tries actually are. There are in this country nearly 2,500,000 miles 
of public roads. Of this total, about 250,000 miles consists of im- 
proved, surfaced roads. So, for every mile of good roads, we have 
eight or nine miles of bad ones. In some of the States, the proportion 
of good roads is much greater than this. In Massachusetts more than 
half, and in Indiana nearly half, of the public roads are surfaced. 

Since one mile of good macadam road costs anywhere from $3,000 
to $10,000, it can be seen that it will require billions of dollars to put 
our roads in good condition. Yet costly as good roads are, the people 
are so thoroughly convinced of their value as an investment that 
th^ are meeting the expense in a free-handed manner, and are spend- 
ing each year more than $250,000,000 on road improvement. This 
is about half as much as is spent for public schools, but it is money 
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well spent, for good roads are one of the most valuable assets of a 
nation. 

In the work of road improvement the Government is lending a 
helping hand. For more than twenty years there has been maintained 
in the Department of Agriculture a Department of Public Roads. In 
this ofSce there are altogether about three hundred persons, among 
whom are many engineers and road experts. For the support of the 
office Congress appropriates about $500,000 annually. The work of 
the office is almost entirely educational in character. Men are sent 
out not to build roads, but to show others how to build them. Any 
community in any State desiring instruction in the art of road- 
building may, upon request, secure from the Office of Public Roads 
the services of an expert road engineer. 

The expert visits the locality and supervises the construction of a 
short stretch — a few hundred yards or a few miles — of road built 
in a manner that best suits the needs of the community. This serves 
as an object lesson to the local road builders. In the building of these 
model roads, the Office furnishes the engineer, but the local com- 
munity furnishes all material, labor and supplies. 

It is universal experience that one mile of good roads breeds an- 
other mile. Put a State-wide good road down anywhere in the 
country, and in ten years there will be dozens of good roads reaching 
it from all parts of the State. Put down a system of national high- 
ways, built and maintained by the national Government, and the 
various State Legislatures and county officials would soon see the 
advantages of connecting all parts of the States with those national 
roads. 

That good roads are vastly important to farmers and through them 
to the entire nation has been well demonstrated abroad, for the good 
roads that are everywhere in Europe are substantial evidence of this 
fact. They are maintained with the utmost care, the traffic is regu- 
lated, and there are restrictions as to the width of tires used in con- 
nection with various vehicles and the loads they carry. 

In comparing European roads with our own it is interesting to note 
that it costs a European farmer an average of 9 cents to deliver a 
ton of produce, while in America the expense averages 23 cents. 

The fact that there are 850,000,000 acres of land to cultivate in 
this country and only 450,000,000 are now under cultivation is per- 
haps due in great measure to the meagemess of transportation facili- 
ties. All of this ultimately has a definite bearing on the cost of living 
problem that faces the majority of people in the United Stat^. This 
fact brings the good roads movement home to more people than is 
evident on the face of it, and makes the plea for better highways one 
of nation-wide necessity, and not only one of interest to those who 
actually use the roads, whether for business or pleasure. 

10 
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In a dark comer of one of onr Southern States, the sparse popu- 
lation arose a few years ago and said to one another, People go to 
places where there are good roads. They avoid places where there 
are bad roads. We have had roads. Pew people come here. Let us 
make good roads and see what will happen.’" They went to work 
building good roads from Nowhere to Anywhere. County and town- 
ships went into debt. Private persons put up money. 

By great agitation and much sacrifice, they built road after road 
through the lonely woods. At first nobody did travel them. A lonely, 
perfect highway through a thinly-settled corner of the world : it did 
look foolish to incur a debt for that. But presently people came in 
motor ears; then more came. Somebody discovered that the land 
along the highways was good land. It had before been taken for 
granted that because it was not cultivated it was of little value. Now 
its price has doubled and in places quadrupled. Prosperous farms 
already bloom where there was only waste before. 

The cost of the Spottsylvania-Predericksburg road in Virginia was 
about $28,000 for the twelve miles, and the annual saving in hauling 
on this road is more than $14,000. With good roads in Spottsylvania 
County, the school attendance increased 30 per cent. 

There is no phase of life in the country, social or economic, that is 
not affected by good roads. There is a direct relation between im- 
proved highways and the value of land, school attendance, the health 
of the community, and eveiything that tends to make life in the 
country healthful, profitable, pleasant and efhcient. Good roads 
always pay for themselves many times over. 


ADDRESS AT A FAMILY REUNION, 

Art emus Ward was once asked about the nationality of his ances- 
tors, and made the following reply: ‘‘I think we came from Jerusalem, 
for my father’s name was Levi, and we had a Moses and a Nathan in 
the family; but my poor brother’s name was Cyrus; so perhaps 
that makes us Persians.” 

Artemus was probably so busy wTiting and delivering his famous 
lecture on the Mormons and their intricate family relations that he 
had little time left to determine his own family history. It is true of 
most of us that in the hurry and turmoil of modern existence we give 
little thought to the associations that link us with the past : 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

Little we see in nature that is ours : 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” 
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It is only on occasions sneli as this, with their sacred joys and 
crowding memories, that we realize the full meaning of family ties, 
for blood indeed is thicker than water, and though other associations, 
religious, social and commercial, may promote our interests and happi- 
ness, there is after all no bond like that of blood, no organization that 
can take the place of the family. So much is this true that the his- 
torian Taine has declared that the family is the only remedy man 
has found for death. 

Marriage is the keystone of the family arch. That is why its 
character is of so much importance in any social system.^ This con- 
tract, the most ancient and most universal of all, was not invented by 
human legislators. Its origin goes back to God himself. Among all 
peoples, marriage has beeen a religious act placed under the tutelage 
of the Divinity. 

Marriage is not created by law, like other contracts. The law, 
finding it already in existence, recognizes it, establishes it, strengthens 
it. In all the ancient forms of society, this sacred origin of marriage 
was so clearly understood that it was placed under the protection of 
religion. Such was its position in the social systems of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Christianity, which in its turn inherited the institution 
of marriage, made it a sacrament, so as to put upon it clearly the 
stamp of religion. 

This sacrament the husband and wife administered to each other 
as they exchanged their eternal promises in the presence of the priest, 
God’s witness and representative. Its sacramental character made it 
clearly indissoluble. Its chief aim was not the happiness of the con- 
tracting parties, hut the creation of a new family from which the 
union of heart and of flesh, of will and of deed, would allow no 
turning back. 

The family is thus considered as the foundation of society and the 
sjrmbol of government itself. And this is not merely a theory for 
philosophers to discuss, but a fact proved by experience in the course 
of the many perilous and glorious centuries which constitute the 
course of recorded history. “The nation,’’ says Joseph de Maistre, 
“is an association of the living with the dead and with those still 
unborn.” That is to say, the nation is a collection of families. The 
family alone honors its dead and sustains life. 

In the dark ages, when the barbarian hordes swept down from the 
north and the Saracens from the south, the family was the only 
institution already organized and prepared to come to the rescue. 
To save themselves from extermination, these little societies — ^the 
families — sought out one another and united together. The first com- 
bination was merely the family enlarged, and this in time became the 
fief. And from the authority exercised by the father of the family, 
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grew, like a flower blossoming upon its stem, the white lily of royal 
anthorily. 

“The king,” said Hugues de Plenri in the eleventh century, “rep- 
resents in the kingdom the idea of the father.” And later, in the 
sixteenth century, when the legal writers wished to define the State, 
Jean Bodin contented himself with this comparison : “.M the house- 
holds taken together form what we call the people. It is only by the 
succession of families that the people is rendered immortal. The 
republic cannot possibly stand fast if the families which are its 
pillars have weak foundations.” 

The family is the oldest of all social organizations. As it is the 
oldest, so it is the most fundamental and the most important. Upon 
the family are built both the State and the Church. Whatever weak- 
ens the family ties and tends to the dissolution of the family weak^s 
both the political and the religious bonds and tends to the dissolution 
of society. Whatever tends to lower its moral tone tends to corrupt 
society at its fountain head. WThatever makes for true, pure homes, 
makes for a pure religion and an honorable State. And neither 
statesman nor ecclesiastic, however great his fame or high his position, 
equals in dignity and influence the fathers and the mothers, who are 
the first of sovereigns and the divinest of priests. 

The real bond which holds the family together, and which explains 
its power and permanence, is love, “the bond of perfectness.” There 
is no spectrum that can analyze the white light of love into its various 
constituent elements, but we may safely say that family affection has 
features which distinguish it from other forms of affection; that the 
love of parents for children is something more than the compassion 
which the strong feel for the weak, and the love a husband and wife 
have for each other is something more than the love that either has 
for friends of the same sex. 

Without attempting any difSicult analysis, we may say that this 
kind of love includes a feeling of chivalry on the part of the man for 
the woman, a feeling of trust and confidence on the part of the woman 
for the man, a guarding and protecting love in the parents for the 
children, and a loyal and filial love in the children for the parents. 

This mysterious, indefinable, transcendent feeling, which binds the 
family together, which makes its possible for the family to fulfill its 
functions, is a love that is more than good nature, that is more than 
friendship; a love that takes not only for sickness and health, and 
for richer and poorer, but also for better and for worse; a love that 
“beareth aU things, trusteth aU things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” Thus the family in human relationships becomes the 
closest approximation to the divine. 
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ADDKESS AT BANQUET OP A VOLUNTEEE PURE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A fireman occupies somewhat the same position in a eommuniiy as 
a doctor — his importance is only fully realized in time of need, but 
when we do need a fireman or a doctor, how badly we need him! 
The ery of “Fire”! wakes and thrills the most lethargic. Even if 
we are insured in a sound company, there is no tumult that is made 
by civilized mankind that will so fill with terror the breasts of the 
nervous or so stir the most lymphatic temperament. 

The fact that most of the great firemen of today rose from the 
ranks is proof that the men in the ranks of the volxmteer fire depart- 
ments are, as a rule, efficient, intelligent and ambitious fire fighters. 
The true fireman is not content with just holding his job, and a number 
of qualities, amounting almost to special faculties, develop rapidly in 
the born fireman. 

In the career of a fireman, knowing your business is as essential to 
success as it is in any other walk of life. But the knowledge involved 
is not confined between the engine house and the sudden fire. For 
instance, the captain and the lieutenant of a company will, if they 
are devoted to their duties, make it their business to become acquainted 
with the district in which they are to operate. To know a district 
means more than to be sure of the location of buildings, the conditions 
of streets and alleys, and the situation of the fire hydrants. It means 
also a thorough and continuous familiarity with the construction of 
every house, the disposition and character of the contents of every 
mercantile establishment, the arrangement of fire escapes, and the 
points of vantage from which a fire may be attacked. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the value of this information, for 
the chief of a fire department has something more than the saving 
of property on his hands. The lives of his subordinates may, mj day 
or night, depend upon his absolute knowledge of the construction and 
the contents of some particular building. To master aU these details 
requires time and careful investigation, and the officer or man who 
expects to be of the greatest and most lasting service to the department 
will find, if he is industrious, that there is plenty for him to do 
between fires. 

It will not do to depend always upon higher officers for their superior 
knowledge, for occasions may arise in which the chiefs axe absent or 
off duty, and in such an event the authority over the company reverte 
to one of the firemen, who thus has an opportunity to display his 
thoroughness of training and capacity for leadership. 

The public is apt to fancy that the fireman’s work is over when 
the “fire out” signal is sounded, but this is far from being the fact. 
The truth is that every fire engine house is an informal training 
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school for the men whose business is to save from flames the property 
and often the lives of the citizens. 

It is a fact that few men who adopt the career of a fireman do so 
on account of the pay. Nine out of ten of them are born firemen, 
and they bring to their work something more than the common ability 
to work hard. They have a pride in their work which is not apparent 
in many trades. Their courage, their physical strength, their eternal 
preparedness, are regarded by themselves as matters of course. 

But as a rule they go beyond this. The fireman in the ranks, if he 
has the proper spirit, if he means to excel, is likely to know all about 
his district. If he is serious about his work, he will know where the 
blind alleys are, and either by personal investigation, or by conversa- 
tion with his comrades, he is likely to know a great deal about the 
layout of every fire that occurs in his district. 

Perhaps no branch of public service requires more time and atten- 
tion than the fire department. Its members must not only be ready 
for the call of duty during the day, but their ears must constantly 
be on the alert for the fire signal at night. There are thousands of 
firemen who forget their private interests and concerns in the desire 
to properly fulfill their duties. 

Besides the work of fighting fires, there is an endless routine of 
less interesting but necessary work around the engine houses.^ They 
must be kept clean or orderly ; the apparatus must be maintained in 
immaculate order and instant readiness for service. Fire drills, phy- 
sical training, and the constantly changing conditions of the buildings, 
streets and alleys of the city, give the energetic, industrious fireman 
plenty of occupation, and as a rule these less heroic details of their 
duties are performed with systematic faithfulness. 

The practical side of a fireman’s life is sure to be a busy one. In 
tbig respect it is like any other business. The lazy and careless never 
become good firemen, and they do not last long. The industrious, 
thoughtful, observant man, if he is fitted physically, is the one who 
ifises to a position of authority. It is a hard life at the best, and like 
all hard lives, brings out the best that is in a man. Everybody knows 
that it requires courage and strength to be only an average fireman. 
But quick intelligence, contmual study of the details of the work, 
absolute devotion to the service at aU hours and under all conditions — 
these are the least showy features of a fireman’s life, but at the same 
time the most necessary. 


ADDRESS AT A SCHOOL OPENING. 

Ladies and Oentlemen: 

One year ago the cause of education in our city seemed to have 
suffered a staggering blow in the destruction of our public school 
building by fire, but today as you admire this new and modem two- 
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story building, with its various appliances for the comfort, health 
and convenience of teachers and pupils, you cannot but realize the 
vitality and supreme importance of education as a feature of our 
community life. 

Not only do we rejoice in the architectural beauty of the structure 
here erected, which will have a potent though silent influence upon 
eveiy^ pupil gathered within its walls, but we rejoice also because we 
have another splendid monument in our community, setting forth to 
all eyes the great fact that our citizens are alive to the importance of 
educating the young for the service of their generation. 

For service is the supreme test of education*, without its genial 
warmth the choicest fruits of the tree of knowledge become like the 
apples of Sodom that turned to ashes upon the lips. Phillips Brooks 
well said: '^Sad will be the day for any man when he becomes abso- 
lutely contented with the life he is Ihung, with the thoughts he is 
thinking, and the deeds that he is doing; when there is not forever 
beating at the doors of his soul some great desire to do something 
larger, w’hich he knows that he was meant and made to do. ’ ’ 

Character-building is a slow process. It must be worked at con- 
tinually, and we are building even when w*e are not conscious of it. 
It is an individual matter. You cannot have another’s character. 
You may try to imitate the character of some great man, but at best 
the result can only be an imitation. Someone has said that character 
is not something that is added to your life, but it is life itself.” 

In the great work of building character through education for a 
life of service to humanity, twn forces go hand in hand, the home and 
the school. Neither can accomplish its best results unaided: for 
though each are continuous forces, as powerful as the sunshine and 
rain that transform the tiny aeom into the towering oak of the forest, 
like these elements themselves they are mutually dependent upon each 
other for their best effects. 

The success of an enterprise in which there is a division in the 
proprietary rights depends largely upon the extent of cooperation 
between the proprietors. Educational work is a great enterprise in 
which parents and teachers are partners; parents becoming responsible 
for about eighty-four per cent of the time element in the child’s 
education, and the teacher sixteen per cent. The tendency of modem 
education is to crowd all of the work of education into books and class 
rooms in the sixteen per cent factor and to surrender the child un- 
guided to its environment during the eighty-four per cent factor — 
which is both a pedagogical and psychological blunder which time is 
sure to reveal. 

The teacher is sometimes of the opinion that she is the senior 
partner and as such she assumes supreme authority over the child. 
The parent also frequently maintains that he is the sole proprietor, 
that the teacher is a paid servant of the public, and, as such, should 
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take orders from the parents. When such feelings on the part of the 
parent and the teacher prevail, the child, for whom the school exists, 
becomes the victim of misunderstandings, of friction, and eventually 
of antagonism between these partners. 

There must be some means by which right relations may become 
established between the home and the school, and by which an under< 
standing of the great work of education on the part of these two great 
American institutions become indelibly stamped upon each of them. 
It is perfectly logical to assume that an association of the two great 
forces in education will add to the efficiency of their mutual under- 
taking. 

The principal misses his opportunity and fails to utilize at least 
half of the force for education, if he does not encourage an association 
of parents and teachers. The success and influence of the home and 
school association depends largely upon him. He must have clearly in 
mind the aims, methods, and needs of the school in order that he may 
have these presented to the parents sympathetically. He must be able 
to answer inquiries about the school work, accept occasional adverse 
criticisms, and adopt those that have a constructive tendency. 

He must prove that the school is sincere in its aims, and efficient 
in proportion to its means. The material needs of the school should 
be presented occasionally. Parents are very willing to help when a 
material project is clearly presented to them. Tardiness, absence, and 
the conditions of home study are subjects that may be helpfully dis- 
cussed by parents and teachers. Sympathetic cooperation on these 
points should be established and the requirements of the school 
adjusted with those of the home life. 

Parents want to know the latest ideas relative to' training thedr 
children physically, mentally, and morally. They want to know how 
to supervise their study, their reading, and their out-of-school hours. 
They want to know of the opportunities the school presents, the char- 
acter of the teaching corps, and the efficiency of the school based upon 
the results of previous years. 

The association of home and school is one of the strongest factors 
for educational uplift in the community. It is a constructive agency 
which helps in the development of principles of conduct and morality, 
and establishes the necessary cooperation in the training of children. 


SUCCESSFUL MOTHERS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE COMMUNITY. 

There is a supreme moment in the life of woman — a moment when 
God shows his face and the divine and human meet and merge. It 
is the moment when with the miracle of motherhood the depths of 
human feeling are touching and awakened and the heights of human 
possibilities are disclosed. 
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The birth of a child has often meant the birth of a mother— to a 
higher, better plane of living, with wider understanding, deeper 
feeling, and more positive aim. It is one thing to idle away one’s own 
life and waste one’s own talents. It is quite another to neglect the 
possibilities of a new life entrusted to one ’s care. After the first rush 
of joy and pride and gratitude, which are the initial qualities of 
mother love, comes a realization of new responsibility which is 
limitless. 

What may have been the purpose of the Infinite in giving life to 
this tiny atom of flesh and blood? To what magnitude may the soul 
within this little body expand ? To what heights may the raw material 
of the mind be trained, to what beauties cultured ! What part of the 
work in life’s vineyard were those baby hands sent to perform, and 
will the fruition of their work be wheat or chaff ? 

What is the end of life? For what purpose are we here in this 
world? A brief consideration of the course of life answers that vital 
question. A child is bom, grows up to manhood, marries his chosen 
mate. Children are bom to them; they give to these children the' 
benefit of their knowledge and experience of life, train them to take 
advantage of its opportunities and fulfill its obligations. 

These children in turn many and have children. The grandparents 
linger a little while to enjoy the pleasures of the second generation of 
children without caring for them, and then go out into the unknown 
world that lies beyond. Generation after generation this process is 
repeated. We enter the door of life, pass through its educational 
experiences, and make our exit at the other. 

The end of life is the rearing and training of children into eflicient 
and well-balanced manhood and womanhood. It is the building of 
character. If you believe in personal immortality, then you will 
believe that this character-building is for some life of unknown 
splendor beyond the grave. If you believe, with the Positivist, only 
in a social immortality, still you will believe that this character- 
building is the end of life, though its issue be a social order in some 
unknown future of the earth. In either ease the object of life is the 
development of manhood and womanhood. 

That this process may be carried on, the fathers and mothers and 
children must be fed and clothed and sheltered. So material industries 
are organized — agriculture, manufactures, commerce. They must 
learn the laws of nature and human nature with which they have to 
deal; for this purpose the higher institutions of learning are organized. 
Questions of mutual right and mutual obligation will arise between 
them which must be peacefully settled by arbitration; hence laws 
and courts of justice exist. They will be threatened at times by wrong- 
doers within the community or by other communities foreign to their 
own ; hence domestic government, armies and navies. They must not 
only be equipped with intelligence but inspired with noble motives; 
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hence the institutions of religion. But all institutions, religious, 
military, political, judicial, educational, industrial, are tributary to 
the work of character-building, to the education and development of 
children into a complete manhood and womanhood. 

In this work of character-building the mother takes first place. 
The child in this plastic condition is given to her to mold, to fashion, 
to instruct, and to inspire. The teacher in the primary and secondary 
schools takes the second place. She is a kind of second mother, sup- 
plementing and continuing the mother’s work. If in this great 
complex organization which we call life, in which every function is 
essential to the completed result, one work can be called more impor- 
tant than another, then the most important work in life is that of the 
mother in the home. 

The mother of a family has her mind and hands full ; but her heart 
is also full of happiness, and her life is filled with all that makes life 
worth while. 

Her task is not easy. The successful mother requires to be so much. 
She requires not only patience, but poise ; not only justice, but judg- 
ment ; not only energy, but properly applied energy ; not only tender- 
ness, but firmness; not only the desire to form character in her 
children, but the character in herself which shall be a living example. 

It is not sufficient for a mother to say to her children, ^^Be truth- 
ful” if she herself is not truthful. She must not discipline her chil- 
dren for misrepresenting facts, w^hile she frightens them into good 
behavior with the terrors of bugaboos. Else she loses the point, not 
only by shaking their faith in herseK when they learn better, but by 
conditioning their tendency to goodness upon a wrong and therefore 
temporary motive. She should rather teach them the advantages of 
truth according to the law of compensation, setting forth that every 
good thought or act has its harvest in kind, just as every evil thought 
or sinister act has a certain return in misery. 

The children of a real mother are not incidents in her life. They are 
her life. Her interest in them does not vary with her moods. They 
create her moods. The unfolding of their natural tendencies day by 
day is the textbook from which she studies. Therein she finds the 
derivatives around which she builds to form their character. She 
keeps her heart young. Her sympathies are keen for the things that 
interest youth. She is their friend, their confidante. She is one of 
them — a superior one — ^with the knowledge of her years and the spirit 
of theirs. 

These are the mothers we need. If the women who yearn to accom- 
plish something would cease straming their eyes toward the distant 
horizon for a life-work and look to the field in which they stand, we 
might have more of thenL The economies of home and nation are 
closely allied. The government of our country depends upon the men 
who rule it. The character of these men has its genesis in the home. 
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The character of the home is made and enlarged or limited by the 
"woman who is the mother of that home. The national capital is 
founded on the national hearth. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

The countri^ doctor — I see him still with memory’s eye, as I saw 
him often on the country roads, a ruddy old gentleman, somewhat 
stem of countenance, somewhat shabby of attire, his loose and wnnkled 
garb time-worn by trips of mercy over the Pennsylvania hills, sitting 
erect in his buggy, one muscular hand resting on his knee, the other 
holding the reins of his familiar old white mare. 

The doctor who in my mind’s eye typifies all country doctors, had 
a Websterian head set on a gladiator’s frame, the massive face edged 
by luxuriant side-whiskers. While sha-ving carefully the rest of his 
face, the doctor left his “sides” quite "untrimmed, so that the effect 
was that of a shaggy forest flanked by a new-mown field. 

On his head, save during the summer heats, he wore the familiar 
“coon” cap given Mm years before by a patient weak in purse but 
strong at the tri^er, and owner of the best “coon-dog” in .the coun- 
try. The cap was one of the doctor’s most cherished treasures. As 
the years flew by and the linings wore out, he renewed them, preserv- 
ing ever the cap ’s form and the whalebone vizor, on whose upper and 
central edge the coon’s striped head had been sewed, nose outward. 
It was a whimsical medley— the doctor’s strong human face below, 
the coon’s sharp vulpine features above, and both symbolizing the 
keen wit and sterling character which blended in the doctor’s person- 
ality. 

He was in no outward way an extraordinary man, nor was his life 
eventful. There among the Pennsylvania hills he grew up, and there 
he lived in the same sunny old farm homestead where he first saw the 
light of day. In old neighborhoods, and especially farm neighbor- 
hoods, people come to know one another — not elothes-knowledge, nor 
money-knowledge — ^but that sort of knowledge that reaches down into 
the Mdden springs of human character. A country community may 
be deceived by a stranger, but not by one of its own people. For it is 
not a studied knowledge ; it resembles that slow geologic uncovering 
before which not even the deep buried bones of the preMstorie saurin 
remain finally Mdden. 

He was a bachelor, whose household goods were guarded by a spin- 
ster sister. Polks hinted at an old love affair, as a sequel to wMch the 
doctor had given up a promising city practice for the arduous toil of 
the way-back country to"wn. But the tale rested on the vaugest of tra- 
dition, and the old doctor had long before lived down, alike, his neigh- 
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bors’ serious matrimonial advice and homespim jokes on the same 
theme. 

In the sick-room, the doctor was a healer even without medicine, 
joining in one flesh skilled physician and trained nurse. Quiet foot, 
tender hand, features which by the bedside seemed like sunshine on 
rock, were allied with wondrous skill in diagnosis and in treatment 
a sort of healing instinct inherited from an ancestory of doctors. 

His brothers of the profession marvelled that so bright a flame 
could hide itself under the bushel of a country practice. Summer and 
winter he drove the country roads, where he had seen most of the 
population into the world and had held the hands of many who went 
out. It was the plain, hard life of a country doctor, and yet it seemed 
to rise in the community like some great tree, its roots buried deep 
in the soil of our common life, its branches close to the sky. 

To those accustomed to the excitements of city life, it would have 
seemed barren and uneventful. And when we come to think of it, 
goodness is uneventful. It does not flash, it glows. It is deep, quiet 
and very simple. Mere greatness offers no reward to compare with it, 
for greatness compels that homage which we freely bestow upon good- 
ness. It passes not *with oratory ; it is commonly foreign to riches, 
nor does it often sit in the places of the mighty ; but in may be felt 
in the touch of a friendly hand or the look of a kindly eye. 

The doctor had an odd way of disparaging his patient ^s ailment. 
The sufferer might be pretty sick, yet, in the old doctor's dictum, he 
was only ‘ 'somewhat uncomfortable. ' ' ' ' Rather unwell, ' ' marked the 
next lower stage, plain "sick” the next, which finally evolved into 
"pretty sick^’ if the patient drew near the shadows. In the sick-room 
and in consultation, he scorned the big words and Greek and Latin 
derivatives of his profession, stabbing them with the phrase, "Dead 
tongues don’t cure living bodies.” 

In night work, the abomination of the doctor’s life, he seemed to 
take delight, and his gig, with its swaying lantern, was a kmd of 
cherry beacon to the whole countryside. To a night call he never 
failed response, and tradition told of but once when his patience re- 
coiled. 

It was at two o’clock on an April morning when the tired doctor 
was aroused by a farm-hand, on horseback, who said curtly that his 
employer was very sick, then galloped away. The doctor dressed, har- 
nessed his old mare, drove her seven miles through the dusty highway, 
and had just neared the home of his patient when the messenger met 
him with the words, "Doctor, I started to ride back to tell yer to bring 
yer forceps: Mr. Smith’s got a bad toothache.” Then for the first 
and last time the doctor turned homeward and spoke some words 
suspiciously profane. 

A touch of irony ever veined the doctor’s humor. It was when Levi, 
very aged and quite worthless, sole colored man in the village, and 
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with a flexible biography as to marital faith and hen-roosts, fell sick 
with an ailment more painful than deadly and cried, ‘^Doctor, I wish 
this pore old nigger was dead/^ that the doctor responded, Guess 
’twould be about as well, about as well.” 

The doctor's goodness was of the sort that reaches out its beneficence 
into future generations. As he drove along the country roads, he 
stopped here and there to plant a young fruit tree carefully taken up 
by the roots from his orchard. One of the beauties of the neighborhood 
today is the doctor's trees, now grown tall and laden with Nature's 
bounty. 

Almost five decades of his hard country practice had gone by when 
the old doctor left us. He has just mounted his buggy for the far 
night ride to a sick-room when paralysis seized him, and next day 
a second attack took him away — quickly and without pain, as he had 
ever wished. In a brief rally into consciousness, he counted a few of 
his own pulse-beats, smiled, and said playfully, '‘Too late, the patient 
will die.” “If doctor had only been sure of the doctrine, he’d a been 
jest about a saint,” was pious old Phoebe Grant’s comment. And he 
was just about that — ^without the doctrines. 


ADDRESS AT A GIRLS’ “HIGH-T” BANQUET. 

There is nothing more inspiring than to face an audience such as 
this, for a young girl’s outlook upon life has all the keen zest of the 
explorer who has just set foot upon unchartered lands — and indeed 
each one of you is embarked upon a voyage of discovery — ^to discover 
what? Yourselves, and your relation to all life. 

From every state of the United States; from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and the Hawaiian Islands, from South America, Prance, Rou- 
mania, Russia, China, and the islands of the sea, girls have gathered 
under one banner — ^the blue triangle — for that voyage of discovery, 
the purpose of which is “to find and give the best.” 

One who seeks good and seeks to do good must have honesty of 
purpose, the sincerity that was exemplified in the character of Sir 
Galahad, purest and noblest of all the knights of Ring Arthur’s 
Round Table, and who alone from aU that sought it looked upon the 
Holy Grail. This thought-germ of sincerity is crystallized in your 
motto and slogan: “To face life squarely.’^ 

As one turns a perfectly-cut gem this way and that, and from every 
facet finds a new revelation of symmetry and beauty, so this motto 
may be examined minutely, ever unfolding new meanings, new in- 
spiration. 

What is it to be “square?” Ask the mason, as he tries the first 
runs of stone or brick in the building, and he will tell you that unless 
the foundation walls meet at right angles or squarely, the superstruc- 
ture cannot he erected with any promise of permanence. 
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To face life sqiiarel 7 , es:paiided to all its full significance, means to be 
loyal to principles and to friends, earnest in purpose, reverent toward 
tilings holy, cheerful and ready to serve others, gracious in manner, 
impartial in judgment, eager in seeking true knowledge, dependable 
in small things and great, and sincere at all times. 

One hundred and two thousand members of the ‘^High-Y — what a 
tremendous power for good that represents 1 More than one-tenth of 
a million girls whose lives have been consecrated to noble purposes. 
And what are those purposes? They are to live as a Christian girl 
of her age should and to put into practice in her coinmunity her 
standards of Christian living. 

The program is four-fold in its emphasis, and includes health, 
knowledge, service, and spirit. 

Why is health important? Because a girl must be vigorously well if 
she expects to do her part in the world and to keep in thoroughly 
good spirits. The laws of health are few and simple. They may be 
summed up in a very few words: Breath fresh air, take plenty of 
exercise, eat such food as you can thoroughly digest, work regularly 
with body and mind, and take all the rest you need. 

Knowledge means to acquire a practical education, that is, an edu- 
cation that will fit a girl for life. What will best fit a girl for life ? 
First of all, a well-balanced character. The first thing we all need is 
to have our wills so trained that when we see the right, we may in- 
stantly do it, and we need to be taught to see clearly what is right. 

But as character may be formed in many ways, why not form it by 
learning practical things? What, then, does a girl most need to 
know? To read the right kind of books, to cook healthful and taste- 
ful meals, to make her own clothing, choosing simplicity and quality 
rather than display in dress, to keep a bank account and practice 
thrift through daily economies. 

The grand aim of life should be the same for all, whether gifted or 
not. But the particular aim must vary with the individual. Probably 
with five girls out of ten the particular aim is to have a happy home. 
While many girls wish to be the center of a happy home, they are 
often careless about the means of making themselves fit for such a 
position. 

They think that when love comes it will do everything, and it is 
true that it wiE do wonders. But suppose a girl remembers that 
if she is well she can make her family happier than if she is always 
ailing; suppose she remembers how much good housekeeping does to 
make a home attractive — is she not more likely to have a happy home 
than if her aim had been less definite ? 

This leads directly to the thought of service, which is really the 
corner stone of the Girl Reserve creed, as it is also the corner stone of 
national stability. Service takes nothing from the few, while it opens 
up to the many the opportunities for a richer, fuller, more complete 
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life. It is the cement that binds society into a solid foundation upon 
which to build better places in which to live and work. 

The opportunities for service are manifold. If you have ever ex- 
perienced the pure delight of helping some family of poor children to 
have a real Christmas, you will know a joy that transmutes the dross 
of selfish pleasure into pure gold. If you have helped to provide a 
scholarship to keep some other girl in school, you will feel an inspira- 
tion that comes from constructive effort toward a noble cause. 

And back of all and directing all is the animating spirit — ^that 
intangible something that binds the “High-Y” into one living, breath- 
ing entity. It is the motive power of team-work — ^the sort of thing that 
carries a victorious football eleven to success. If you liave that spirit, 
all things are possible, for right aspirations, persistenly cherished, 
will surely come to pass. 


IN EYEET TODAY WALKS A TOMORROW. 

It is related of an Eastern magician that he discovered by his sor- 
cery that the philosopher ’s stone, which was able to turn baser metals 
into gold, lay on the bank of a certain river, but he was unable to 
determine its exact location. He therefore walked along the bank with 
a piece of iron, which he applied successively to all the pebbles that he 
found. 

As one after another they produced no change in the metal, he threw 
them back into the stream. At last he met with the object of his 
search, and the iron became gold in his band ; but he had become so 
accustomed to the movement of throwing the pebbles back into the 
stream, that he involuntarily tossed the precious stone away from him, 
and it was lost forever. 

Thus in the acts that we do today is contained a prophecy of what 
we shall do tomorrow. Every time we perform any action, mental or 
physical, we have more inclination to, and greater facility for, the 
performance of that action under similar circumstances than we had 
before. A new task learned in the evening becomes easier to perform 
each morning than it was the night before, and easier still on Mon- 
day morning than it was on Saturday evening. The G-ermans go as 
far as to say that we learn to skate in sum m er and to swin in winter. 
What they mean is this, that having been taught to skate in the winter, 
the impression deepens unconsciously all through the summer, so that 
we find ourselves much more proficient when the next winter comes 
around. 

How powerfully the actions of today influence the conduct of to- 
morrow is shown in an incident related by Harriet Mattineau. A tribe 
of Indians attacked a white settlement and murdered the few inhabit- 
ants. An Indian woman, however, carried away a baby from the 
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settlemeBt, and reared it as ter own. The child gre'w up with the 
Indian children, different in complexion, but like them m aU other 
■ways. To scalp the greatest number of enemies was, in his view, the 
most glorious thing in the world, and he became a fearless and success- 
ful -warrior. 

While he was still hardly more than a lad, he was seen by some 
white traders, who persuaded him to accompany them back of civi- 
lized life. He showed a great interest in his new surroundings and an 
earnest desire for knowledge. He went throngh a school and college 
course with credit, and was ordained as a clergyman. 

After a few years he went to serve in a settlement near the seat of 
war between Great Britain and the United States, and learning that 
the former had some tribes of Indians for allies, he went. out to look 
for some of his former associates. When he returned, one of his 
friends in the white settlement was struck by a singular change in his 
manner and in the expression of his face ,and then, noticing blood on 
Ms shirt, asked if he were wounded. 

He denied tMs, and crossed his hands firmly on his breast, but his 
friend, supposing that he -wished to conceal a wound, unclasped his 
hands and was horrified to find beneath them a bloody scalp. “I 
could not help it,” said the poor victim of early habits, and turning, 
ran swiftly back to the Indian camp and was never again induced to 
leave their tribe. 

“A character,” as J. S. Mill says, “is a completely fashioned wiU;” 
and a will is an aggregate of tendencies to act in a certain fixed and 
definite manner which has largely been established by custom. A 
tendency to act only becomes effectively established in us in propor- 
tion to the frequency with which the actions actually occur and the 
brain grows “used” to their repetition. 

Could the young but realize how soon they will become mere wag- 
ing bundles of habit, they would give more beed to their conduct while 
in the plastic state. We are spinning our o-wn fates, good or e-vil, and 
never to he undone. The drunken Rip Van WiaMe, in Jefferson’s 
play, excuses Mmself for each fresh lapse from sobriety by saying, 
“I won’t count this time !” Well, he may not count it, but it is being 
counted none tbe less. Down among his nerve cells and fibres the 
molecules are countiug it, registeriug and storing it up to be used 
against bim when the next temptation comes. 

“In every today walks a tomorrow.” Nothing we ever do is, in 
strict literal sense, every effaced. Of course, this has its good as well 
as its bad side. As we become permanent drunkards by so many 
separate drinks, so we become respected and honored in the moral 
world, and authorities and experts in the practical and seienifio 
spheres, by so many separate good acts and so many hours of eon- 
seientions work. 

liet no youth have any anxiety about the outcome of his education, 
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whatever the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy every hour 
of the working day, he may safely leave the final result to itself. He 
can with perfect certainty count on waking some morning to find 
himself one of the competent ones of his generation, in whatever pur- 
suit he may have singled out. Silently, between all the details of his 
business, the power of judging in all that line of endeavor will have 
built itself up within him as a possession that will never pass away. 
Young people should know this truth in advance. The ignorance of 
it has probably caused more discouragement and faint-heartedness in 
youths embarking on active careers than all other causes put together. 

It is necessary, above all things, never to lose a battle. Every gain 
on the wrong side undoes the effect of many conquests on the right. 
The necessary precaution, therefore, is to so regulate the opposing 
forces of right and wrong that the right may have a series of unin- 
terrupted successes, until repetition has fortified it to such a degree 
as to enable it to cope with the oppositiion under any circumstances 
with the assurance of success. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

The old idea of human progress was that only by slow and almost 
imperceptible steps can civilization evolve to its highest forms, or the 
inherent evils of human society be overcome. Today science has so 
revolutionized most of our early concepts that we find many of the 
things we have believed in unable to bear the clear light of critical 
analysis. 

The early history of our country demanded the public school. To- 
day the times demand another equally important step to accelerate 
the evolution of social progress, to prevent decadence, and to keep 
step with the rapid strides of the mechanical arts. 

The people need and demand a broader, deeper, more complete 
education, expressed in terms of present-day conditions and made 
universal just as was the public school. Benjamin Franklin ^s father 
took his boy out walking to observe various tradesmen at work in order 
to learn the youth’s particular bent or inclination. All parents do not 
exercise the same wise forethought, and vocational guidance is be- 
coming recognized as a legitimate and important function of the 
public school. 

It is said that the most dangerous point in the lives of children in 
the elementary school is the moment at which they leave it. Unless 
children are properly directed at this turning point in their lives, the 
knowledge and discipline acquired at school may be lost and they 
may become eventually unfit either for employment or for further edu- 
cation. 
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Boys and girls on leaving school are thrust into industry in great 
numbers, and are taken merely as process workers and not as ap- 
prentices. Too many boys fall into the casual employments or blind- 
alley jobs that drive them into the ranks of the unskilled, and later 
they drift along as vocational tramps. New demands are therefore 
made for solving the problem of vocational education. 

In our colleges, seminaries and universities, where pure science 
should have its best expression, we too ofteru find instead the most 
persistent adherence to the old and unscientific methods of memory 
eranning, with total neglect of hand training. This system is in direct 
antagonism with the teaching of Spencer, that a more scientific and 
practical education not only better fits for complete living, but for 
higher attainments and the enjoyment of all that is ethical and 
aesthetic in life. 

It is to meet this emergency in our educational system that the 
vocational school has come into existence. The remark is often made 
that our social progress does not keep pace with our mechanical prog- 
ress. To prepare for the higher civilization that is surely coming, 
the first and most important step is to introduce a general system of 
industrial and vocational education, which, as a noted expert declares, 

produces a new and superior order of people.’’ 

If our civilization is to reach its highest attainment, we must come 
to see that no aim or object of social desire is so great as the best 
possible development and training of the average citizenship ; and the 
present haste and waste of rushing immature children from the schools 
into bread-winning life, to become, like the machines they operate in 
factory and shop, mere automatons, is most harmful and ultimately 
destructive of national permanence. 

Pupils who enter a vocational school at fourteen to sixteen years 
of age cannot begin life in any possible manner so hopefully, so ad- 
vantageously, as in a course that from its very nature draws out and 
develops the thinking powers and applies the thinking to practical 
work with the hands. The whole effort of workmg to create the needs 
of physical life, aside from its healthful, hygienic value, is admirably 
adapted to develop the ability to reason from cause to effect, and thus 
strengthen the logical powers. 

It seems unaccountable that such deference has been paid to the 
teachings of the great educator, Froebel, and yet that so little is 
known of the breadth of his philosophy of a complete educational 
system, of which the kindergarten, usually consider the sum total of 
his educational process, is only the first rung of the ladder. 

In his ideal, the carrying forward of a system of handicraft and 
vocational training through all the subsequent processes of education 
was fully as essential as was the kindergarten as the first step. He 
looked upon man as essentially a creator, and the development of his 
creative faculties as a necessary part of his education. He declared 
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that it was but little use to develop the receptive powers of the brain, 
without at the same time, and as a necessary reflex action, developing 
the active and formative powers of the mind. 

He made skilled labor a part of morality and religion, and the cul- 
ture of the mechanical productive faculties a portion of spiritual 
growth. He discredited attempts at the elevation of the race merely 
by storing the money with facts and literary concepts, while neglect- 
ing to develop the creative powers of the brain and the dexterity of 
the hand. He aimed to follow the pathway of all race progress with 
each individual of the race ,* first cultivating the hand to do ; then the 
brain to remember how and why. 

To express one’s self and to develop individuality by the creative 
skill of the hands was with him a foundation principle ; and we can 
best develop the latent faculties of the race by imitating his profound 
philosophy. Vocational training is built upon this broad and secure 
foundation and is allied with all that is best in the constructive ideals 
of our social and industrial life. 


THE INFLUENCE OP MANUAL TRAINING ON CHARACTER. 

The theory that the school should fit boys and girls, too, is now, more 
than ever before, accepted by all leading educators. It is therefore 
only natural that manual training has found a place in the curriculum 
that it is deemed important to train the hands in the use of tools and of 
practical grafting. 

But aside from its practical utility, manual training also affects 
character. It is something no boy should miss. For it is here in the 
manual training class that he learns some of the most important 
lessons. It is here that he discovers that manual training is, after all, 
not such a tremendous hardship as he had imagined. Girls likewise, 
if instructed in sewing, cooking, etc., will soon be amazed at the fact 
that their mothers really know more than they had thought. In 
other words, manual training is apt to teach our American youth 
some respect for common labor, for the man who can not always prom- 
enade clad in a silk shirt and in clothes made according to the latest 
style, but who has to work in the sweat of his brow to earn a living for 
himself and his family. 

I once heard of a high school boy who one day found himself in a 
manual training class. I say, found himself there, for how he ever 
came to be in a shop where they did carpenter work, he himself was 
unable to discover. His curiosity having been aroused, he stayed 
where he was. When evening came, he felt more tired than he had 
ever been before. Neither Latin, nor physics, nor algebra, nor any 
other of the cultural studies had ever put him in a shape like this. His 
limbs ached, for he had been told to use the saw and the plane, and to 
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use them vigorously. All at once it dawned upon him why ‘^dad’’ was 
so tired when he returned from the factory ; all at once it came to him 
how hard his father had to work to give him and the other children an 
education. In this case, manual training increased the boy’s self- 
respect, and stiU more, it prompted him to think more of his father. 

In the next place, let us bear in mind that the direct object of 
manual training is not to produce an article of merit but rather to 
develop the power to produce. It awakens innate faculties and gives 
him self-reliance and courage. It brings home to him the truth of the 
old saying that no one knows what he can really do until he tries. 

Another effect of manual training is the cultivation of habits of 
industry. To be industrious, thrifty, to practice economy and kindred 
virtues are qualities somewhat foreign to many of our American 
youths. Of course, manual training wiU scarcely change a la2y boy 
into an industrious one over night. But since, as psychologists teU 
us, repetition is at the foundation of every habit, we can reasonably 
assume that continuous practice in handling tools and making objects 
well worth the time spent in their fabrication, wiU, at least, gradually, 
beget habits of industry where they were before but little known. 

Again; manual training is apt to make boys and girls more con- 
tented with their respective lots. It is a well-known fact that quite 
a number of youths dislike school because they are more or less averse 
to ‘ ‘ book-learning. ’ ’ They Hke to ‘ ‘ tinker ’ ’ at something ; to do work, 
in which, according to their view they find more pleasure because they 
consider it more useful. Many a boy has been held in school by 
means of putting him, in the manual training class when nothing else 
could have kept him within the confines of the ‘‘old building.’^ To 
De contented, to be satisfied and to be permitted to do what one likes 
to do, are great factors in the formation of character. 

Furthermore, since manual training requires initative, and often 
even imagination, it teaches the pupil to rely on his own resources and 
his own ability. Moreover, let it not be forgotten that quite a number 
of boys have earned their first dollars by disposing of articles which 
they learned to make in school. Every boy feels proud when a dollar 
or two jingles in his pockets, even if they had been given to him by an 
over-indulgent uncle or aunt. But who does not recall the pleasure 
that was his when he earned his first few dollars. How proud did he 
feel. He stepped along as proudly as if he were the next person to 
Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Ford. To have earned some money increases 
the self-respect of the boy, gives him an air of independence and a 
feeling of superiority. It is for this reason that manual training may 
be said to develop some of the most manly virtues, — provide the pupil 
can sell some of his handiwork. 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. 

He who voluntarily undertakes a mission in the cause of humanity, 
and who never hesitates or falters in his task until it is accomplished 
to the best of his ability, is truly a hero. The most glowing pages of 
history record the deeds of men and women who have been faithful 
even unto death and who have placed the interest of the race above that 
of the individual. 

What matter whether such service in the cause of humanity receives 
public recognition or not? It was not undertaken with any such 
pialtry end in view, and though reward may come, the world can never 
adequately repay the services of its great benefactors. 

On one occasion, as Napoleon was riding in review down the long 
lines of his gallant soldiers, he passed a company commanded by an 
aged captain who by some oversight had never received the promotion 
to which he was entitled by his bravery and long service. As his 
commander passed by, the old soldier with eyes fixed straight ahead, 
said distinctly, but in respectful tones: 

''Fifteen campaigns, Sire: private, lieutenant, captain.’’ 

And Napoleon, without halting his steed as he swept past the files 
of bronzed veterans instantly called out : • 

"Major, colonel, brigadier-general, marshal of the Empire. ’’ 

While we recognize the justice of this swift promotion, our admira- 
tion would be deeper had the old captain served on without presenting 
any claim to higher rank. 

Crucial circumstances in the affairs of nations often place grave 
responsibility in the hands of a single individual. If he fail in his 
courage or loyalty, history may have to be written in a minor key and 
great opportunities be lost beyond recovery. 

It was the wise Solomon who wrote: "As the cold of snow in the 
time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them that send him ; for 
he refresheth the soul of his masters.” 

When war broke out between the United States and Spain, there was 
urgent need to communicate quickly with Garcia, leader of the Cuban 
insurgents, to secure his cooperation and advice. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastness of Cuba— but where, and how could 
he be reached, when mail and telegraph services were powerless? 

Someone familiar with Cuban conditions remarked to President 
McKinley: "There’s a fellow by the name of Rowan who wiH find 
Garcia for you, if anybody can.” 

So Rowan was summoned, and the president looked into his clear, 
honest eyes and gave him a letter to be delivered to Garcia. It was 
a simple trust, and committed to its bearer without flourish of oratory, 
but as President McEanley handed the letter to his messenger, he 
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realized the truth of the statement, “Rowan will find Garcia for you, 
if anybody can.” 

Rowan took the letter, sealed it in an oil-skin pouch, strapped it over 
his heart, and set out upon his fateful mission. He sailed for four 
days down the Atlantic seaboard, landed by night on the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, and then vanished into the jungle. There 
were wild beasts and watchful enemies to elude, food and drink to be 
secured, and devious paths to be followed where an error of judgment 
would have meant dangerous delay, but throughout it all he kept the 
precious letter safely hidden in his bosom and forged steadily on 
toward the point where he knew that he would find the leader of the 
Cuban patriots. 

The story of that journey has never been written in detail as was the 
story of that splendid and spectacular voyage of the “Oregon” from 
San Francisco to Key West, after a cruise of 17,499 miles on two 
oceans and double the length of a continent, but both were inspired by 
the same unwavering patriotism, and both were equally successful. 

In three weeks. Rowan came out on the other side of the island of 
Cuba, having traversed a hostile country on foot, and delivered his 
letter to Garcia. His work was done ,and he sought no reward or 
plaudit of admiring throngs. He had been true to his country and his 
president, he had delivered his message to Garcia. 

But the story of his deed was too brilliant and inspiring to remain 
hidden in the voluminous pages of official documents, and Fame paused 
in her record of battles to write high on her scroll the name of a simple 
citizen who did his duty. 

After the battle of Thermopylae, the Amphictyonic Council erected 
on the summit of the mountain, near the famous Pass, a plain and 
unpretentious column in memory of the three hundred Greeks of 
Sparta who gave their lives in defense of her liberty. Its inscription 
read: “Traveller, go teU at Sparta that we rest here in obedience to 
her sacred laws.” There was no need to chisel upon that column the 
names of the three hundred patriots: they could be recited without 
an omission by every school child in Sparta. This was Fame in its 
purest and most worthy form. 

And as the story of the war with Spain is handed down to future 
generations, the name of Rowan will be preserved beside that of Dewey 
and Sampson. Each gave in different degree according to his ability, 
but each gave from the pure fountain of patriotic devotion. 


WHAT A FARM BUREAU CAN DO FOR FARMERS. 

That the farmers of the country are awakening to the necessity 
of employing modern, business-like methods in conducting their farms 
if they want to secure the best results, is becoming more apparent 
every day. The rapidity with which Farm Bureaus are being formed 
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all over the United States is the best proof in the world that the men 
who till the soil are beginning to realize that antiquated methods and 
old-fashioned ideas have no more place on the farm than in any other 
line of work. 

The idea of the Farm Bureau originated in 1911, when the Crop 
Improvement Committee of the Council of G-rain Exchanges conceived 
the plan of placing an agricultural expert and advisor to farmers in 
every county in the United States. The committee started to work to 
raise a fund for this purpose, and this fund received a tremendous 
stimulus in the shape of a million-doUar donation from Jidius Eosen- 
wald, of Chicago, who provided in the gift that one thousand dollars 
should go to each of the first thousand counties that were willing to co- 
operate in the work. 

Two of the first counties to avail themselves of this gift were Kanka- 
kee County, Illinois, and Pettis County, Missouri. The farmers and 
business men of Kankakee County were quickly impressed with the 
great value of the Crop Improvement Committee’s plan, and deter- 
mined to win the honor of being the first county in the United States 
to qualify for one of the thousand-dollar donations. 

A few far-sighted men behind the scheme had a dream of double 
crop production, and of resultant prosperity that would make Kanka- 
kee County the best place in the world to live in. The idea caught the 
imagination of the people of Kankakee County. Farmers, bankers, 
millers, manufacturers, joined hands to raise the money needed to put 
the bureau on a permanent basis. In less than two weeks more than 
$10,000 was raised, and the organization known as the Kankakee 
County Soil and Crop Improvement Association was incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

Prof. John S. Collier, of the Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was engaged as the Association’s expert. His duties 
were to advise the farmers, individually and collectively, as to the best 
methods of cultivating their farms, to point out mistakes and pre- 
scribe the remedies, to organize clubs, associations, etc., to give prac- 
tical farm demonstration in crop rotation, soil building and farm 
management. 

Prof. Collier then started to plat every farm in the county, of 
which there were about 2,500, making a complete history of each, 
together with a soil analysis. The county authorities contributed the 
use, rent free, of four commodious rooms in the new half million^dollar 
county building as the Association’s headquarters. In these were 
established Prof. Collier’s office, a large meeting room, a library of 
books, a rest room for the farmers’ wives and a large playground for 
the farmers’ children. A completely equipped agricultural laboratory 
was also installed by the Kankakee High School. 

As soon as the association was formed, work was started to secure 
co-workers in every township in the county. These sent in regular 
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reports of the progress of crop improvement. Domestic science was 
made a part of the work of the county farm bureau, in charge of a 
competent woman who made a study of home life throughout the 
county and acted as an adviser to the farmers^ wives. 

The soil expert went over each field and gave advice as to its man- 
agement. Another plan of the bureau was the formation of a seed 
testing association, which made it possible to insure clean, tested seeds 
for every farmer in the county. A seed house was erected in Kanka- 
kee, equipped with seed cleaning and seed grading machinery of the 
most approved type. It was estimated that clean and tested seed alone 
would add half a million dollars to the crop value of the county. 

The county adviser was always on the job. He not only visited the 
different farms in the county during the spring, summer and fall, but 
gave lectures during the winter and answered all letters sent him. He 
brought to the county in concrete shape all the scientific facts that had 
so long been bottled up in our colleges and experiment stations. 

Strange as it may seem, the smallest part of the county farm agent’s 
work proved to be advisory. The farmers resent the adviser idea, 
and justly. No class of people likes to be the subject of definite uplift 
work; but the first problems to be solved in rural communities are 
those of organization and team-work, which make it possible to secure 
the results aimed at. 

For instances it requires the cooperation of a neighborhood to 
adopt single varieties of grain and standardize the product of the 
community so that it can be offered in sufficient quantity to command 
higher prices. Hog cholera cannot be eradicated unless the com.-. 
munity works together in reporting the disease so that serum can be 
promptly administered and such sanitary precautions taken as are nec- 
essary to prevent it from spreading. 

One man cannot drag the roads continually. An individual farmer 
can hardly be expected to keep his place free from weeds if his neigh- 
bor allow the some weeds to mature just across the fence. Smut can- 
not be eradicated from one farm if winds from surrounding fields blow 
across that place, carrying the disease spores. 

The county adviser takes note of the different soil t}q)es, the drain- 
age, the fertility, the adaptability of the varieties of seeds to that 
particular farm ; he also takes note of the position of the farm build- 
ings, the social and economic conditions of the neighborhood, and 
attempts to get in close touch with the farmer and his family. 

In the faU, when most of the farms have been visited and the soils 
analyzed, the adviser meets the farmers of each township in an all-day 
conference. He telLs each man what is deficient in his soil, what sort 
of crop he had better plant for the ensuing year and the proper rota- 
tion, and advises the farmers in a multitude of other personal prob- 
lems. 

The farm bureau is rightly considered a business man^s movement 
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and emanates largely from commercial sources, primarily for com- 
mercial reasons. In it the farmers have been recognized in their true 
light as the prime movers of commerce, and, being a part of the 
organization, they will not only help build it up, but get their just 
share of the benefits. 


ADDEESS AT A DISTEICT TBACHEE’S ASSOCIATION. 

A woman of philanthropic tendencies was paying a visit to a lower 
Bast Side school. She was especially interested in a group of poor 
pupils, and asked permission to question them. 

“Children,” she asked, “what is the greatest of all virtues!” 

No one answered. 

“Now thiuk a little. What is it I am doing when I give up time and 
pleasure to come and talk with you for your own good ? ’ ’ 

A grimy hand went up in the rear of the room. “Please, ma’am,” 
said a voice, “you’se buttin’ in.” 

I am glad to have the opportunity of “butting in” today to intro- 
duce the president of our association, whom you aU know as one of the 
Tending educators of the State. We welcome him as a leader and 
fellow-worker in the noble cause of education— that great army with 
its 680,000 members, each representing an ever-widening circle of 
influence. 

In these days when the world is turning to the schools for the 
solution of many of its perplexing problems and for the quieting of 
its crisis of unrest, we all realize the great responsibility resting upon 
us, as well as the exceptional opportunities afforded us, for rendering 
a service that is beyond price to our community, our State, and our 
Nation. 

The schools of America are dedicated to the transmission in their 
purest form of the folk-ways of democracy to the next generation. 
That is, it is the purpose of our schools to train the young for life in 
a democratic society. The traditions, the ceremonials, the habits of 
thought, the skill and lore, the character, the standards of social and 
political morality to be transmitted through American schools, are the 
essence of democracy. And since our children are to live their lives 
in these democratic folk-ways, the schools must know demwracy and 
its characteristic life before they can set up their machinery with 
intelligent purpose. 

The folk-ways of democracy— how do they differ from organized 
human society generally ? They are distinctive in several ways. First 
and most characteristic is the ideal of Eberty. Our people have liberty 
as a part of their being. We sometimes even forget how it was won 
after a mighty struggle, how our fathers endured hardship and faced 
death to gain it. We take liberty for granted. We demand for our- 
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selves liberty of thought, liberty of movement, liberty of possession, 
liberty of speech. 

And with this innate sense of liberty comes a consciousness of 
equality. We take without questioning Thomas Jefferson’s dictum 
that all men are created equal. American folk have a powerful con- 
viction that there is no rank, nobility, upper class or distinction, that 
is not largely assumption. Even military rank is accepted with reser- 
vation, and social precedence is but an idle and presumptuous ar- 
rogrance. 

Our liberty and equality express themselves in the formula of 
government of the people, by the people, for the people.” The people 
is itself the government ,* the people of itself supplies the individual 
agents of government ; and the people claims all the benefits of gov- 
ernment. 

The sanction of government lies in the consent of the governed; 
government is instituted to secure liberty and equality for the people. 
Citizenship therefore rises at once to a level with the old conceptions 
of royalty. The government agent is a ruler, a sovereign, yet a serv- 
ant of all the people. The government rests firmly in the consent of 
the governed, and can have no cause for being except the welfare of 
the governed. 

The school having these fundamental characteristics clearly in view, 
may now outline the quality of citizenship which it is to foster and 
perpetuate. Its objects will be to inculcate the virtues of the perfect 
citizen. Liberty calls for self-control, voluntary observance of law and 
order, unselfishness, a lofty deference to the rights of others. Equality 
calls for humility and generous regard for all good qualities in our 
neighbors ; and our formula of government requires a ready respon- 
siveness to all social needs. 

Briefly stated, liberty, equality and individual sovereignty, the 
blessings of democracy, presuppose a high degree of self-control, 
humility and serviceableness in the conduct of citizens. Without 
these elements of behavior, democracy will tend to become tyranny. 

And if our democracy is to endure in its present form, the schools 
must produce socially-minded citizens. Everything admitted to the 
school curriculum must have a social value, and its social significance 
must be set in high relief. Our teaching must have a social purpose 
in place of the old individualistic, purpose. Instead of making the 
child conscious of a selfish value of skill and knowledge, we must 
electrify him with a consciousness of the community value of such skill 
and knowledge. 

Democracy is an ideal organization of human society, and as such it 
is built on the presumption that education can eliminate the unfit of 
all kinds and can socialize and morally magnetize the fit. The distance 
between this ideal and the dead level of ordinary human ignorance and 
selfishness is the measure of the need of education for a democracy. 
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The education demanded of the schools is that which frees the 
human spirit and enables it to become master of itself ; which trains 
the will to obedience; which clarifies the judgment; which purifies 
the emotions; and education that fits man for association with his 
fellows in the bonds of peace and liberty and law. 


LITERATURE ON SOCIALi PROBLEMS. 

When I learned from our Program Committee the subject assigned 
me for this paper, I confess that I felt somewhat like a certain little 
girl in a public library, who, after taking down from the shelf a copy 
of Pope’s Essay on Man,” and studying its contents in great per- 
plexity for some minutes, was heard to remark, ^^This may me easy 
on man, but it ’s hard on children. ’ ’ 

Among the vast number of books on social problems that have ap- 
peared within recent years, one looks with some uncertainty for a few 
that may be taken as representative of the trend of public thought 
along the lines that are included in that comprehensive term ^‘social 
science.” 

Many of the sacred formulas of the past about government, about 
laws, and about social conditions, are today in the crucible to find 
if there is any base metal in them. Modern politics has changed its 
character, and deals with a whole set of new questions. Economic 
theories on supply and demand, on competition, on the rights of 
property, are being examined from every angle. 

The critical spirit is creating for man a new self-consciousness. 
Psychology works patiently to discover the nature and laws of the 
mind. Sociology seeks to relate the individual to the larger life of 
society. 

There are certain broad characteristics of our age that make it pe- 
culiar. There are certain forces that are ceaselessly playing on modem 
life, and which may be said to be creating a new world. They are 
forces that make for change, and therefore produce unrest. 

One is the critical movement, which began with investigating our 
ancient literature and traditional history, and has gone on to question 
all authority. The new criticism refuses to be warned off any ground, 
and is applying its acid-test to every institution of man. 

The second is the scientific movement, which has done so much for 
practical life. This new science is not content with practical triumphs, 
but pushes its. method so far as to test all truth. 

The third is the democratic movement, which is changing society 
over the whole civilized world. The new democracy is not only making 
new conditions of life, but is invading the region of theory and making 
new conditions of thought. 

One of the pioneers in the modem field of social science, and one to 
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wliom we are indebted for some of its most helpful literature, is 
Jane Addams, who in her ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House’^ has col- 
lected many incidents of her study of social problems among the poor 
by what may be called the laboratory method in this most interesting 
of social settlements. 

In her two later books, “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 
and “A New Conscience and an Ancient B'vil,’^ she discusses with rare 
penetration and sympathy the inherent longing in the heart and soul 
of youth for the art and beauty of life — a cry for bread to which the 
city streets can offer no response but a stone. In her “Newer Ideals 
of Peace, she has taken up the problem of the worker from the 
standpoint of wages, hours of labor, and physical surroundings. 

Several other women writers have treated the same subject with 
an insight born of practical experience. Dorothy Richardson, in her 
book, “The Long Day,’’ relates her experiences as a New York factory 
girl, in which she shrank from no hardship that might bring with it 
the knowledge of actual conditions, thus illustrating that remarkable 
statement of Emerson: “There are moments in which we court suf- 
fering, in the hope that here at least we shall find reality, sharp peaks 
and edges of truth.” 

Mrs. John Van Vorst and her daughter, Marie, in their book, “The 
Woman Who Toils,” made a similar excursion into the realm of the 
actual. 

Social problems connected with immigration loom large in our city 
life, especially in that of New York, which receives 83 per cent of our 
new foreign population. Mary Antin, once herself an immigrant, has 
written luminously on the hopes and fears that fill the breast of the 
new arrival on our shores in her volume, “The Promised Land.” 
Edward A. Steiner has treated the subject more exhaustively and 
scientifically in his two books, “From Alien to Citizen,” and “On the 
Trail of the Immigrant. ” 

One writer who could not be omitted from any list of books on 
Social problems is Jacob A. Riis. Like Mary Antin, he was one of our 
naturalized citizens, and he tells the story of that process of American- 
ization in a book that reads like a romance, “The Making of an 
American.” One will find in that volume some pen pictures of the 
early public career of Theodore Roosevelt which cannot be excelled in 
sympathetic insight. Another hook which no doubt has already oc- 
curred to your mind in connection with this one is “The American- 
ization of Edward Bok,” which should he an inspiration to every 
American youth. 

Jacob Riis was a lover of children, and his work for the improve- 
ment of conditions of child life in New York is set forth in “The 
Children of the Poor.” Two other writers have covered the same 
field from different viewpoints, Ernest K. Coulter in “The Children 
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in the Shadow,” and John Spargo in ^^The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren.” 

Prison reform has been treated by Maude Ballington Booth in 

After Prison, What?” Lewis E. McBrayne and James P. Ramsay 
in ^^One More Chance,” and by '^No. 1500” in ^^Life in Sing Sing.” 

And so the list could be continued, but I must close this rambling 
excursion into the endless^ labyrinth of social problems and social re- 
form lest I have the experience of a street speaker in one of our 
recent political campaigns. He shouted, ^^what we want is social re- 
form ; what we want is land reform ; what we want is finance reform ; 
what we want is prison reform, ’ ’ when a weary voice in the audience 
added, ‘‘What you want is chloroform.” 


THE VALUE OF THE PINE ARTS. 

What is the true purpose of art — ^is its object utilitarian, or does it 
exist as a means of expressing the aesthetic emotions ? To answer this 
question, let us go back for a moment to the beginnings of art. There 
have recently been discovered in caves in Prance and Spain relies of 
men who lived before the Ice Age, certainly more than 100,000 years 
before the Siege of Troy — men so far away from ourselves that scien- 
tists class them by their skulls as different species. 

Yet these earliest known human beings had plainly felt this universal 
need of expression for many generations ; they had gone far beyond 
the shaped arrow-heads which are the fii^t art expression of primi- 
tive man. Engraved on pieces of bone, scratched on the walls of their 
cave homes, carved from the rack, painted in colors on the roof, are 
figures of reindeer, bison, and horses, so life-like that sportsmen today 
recognizes with a thrill the exact position he has seen a caribou take 
on the Newfoundland barrens, and sees in this inconceivably remote 
savage a blood-brother in feeling to the men who carved the deathless 
horses of the Parthenon. 

Surely this is art — ^this giving immortality to a feeling about some^ 
thing by portraying the object that aroused it. One can fairly see 
this primeval hunter telling how he stalked the game he has brought 
in for food — and finding the quickest way to express his recollection 
simply to scratch the scene on a smooth, hard surface — for men two 
hundred thousand generations later to marvel at. 

This particular race of artists vanishes from our meager records, 
and there is nothing to compare with their work for hundred of cen- 
turies. But the old instinct never dies ; the man or woman capable of 
expressing emotion superlatively always reappears. It may be in 
basketry or pottery or rugs with beautiful designs, beautiful because 
they are fitted to their purpose, because they have symmetry and sim- 
plicity ; because the decoration has a meaning traceable back through 
the ages. 
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It may be furniture made for Egyptian or Ass3n:*ian kings, or jew- 
elry of exquisite design to bang about a woman’s neck; or palaces 
decorated with, all the skill of the age; in a myriad forms we find the 
artist using some daily necessity or luxury to express his sense of joy 
in life and its wonders, leaving these records of his emotions to startle 
the eye of beholders a dozen or a hundred thousand generations later. 

What did the artist get out of it? A living perhaps, and a very 
poor one. Margaret of Austria, only a few hundred years ago, paid 
her chief architect-artist about half what she paid her head cook. 
But the real pay was the joy of expressing, — ^that mingled necessity 
and delight which is one of the most precious qualities of the children 
of men. 

All these were craftsmen — men not separated from their fellows, 
but performing many different functions. A sixteenth century artist 
was apt to be at once a poet, a painter, a sculptor, an engineer and a 
decorator. Nothing by which he could express his surging emotion 
was beneath his enthusiastic attention. 

Art could not help being vital under such conditions. And alive 
you will find it through all the stormy course of history ; right down 
through those wonderful and maligned ^^Dark Ages,’’ which produced 
some of the world’s most precious treasures of the world’s heritage, 
art cried aloud in the streets,” and was heard to some extent by all. 

Then, as now, one of the most pleasurable results of any form of 
art was the opportunity offered for the development of the higher 
aesthetic faculties. All high culture serves as a refuge from the ills 
of daily life. If, then, there be in this world a retreat from its trials 
and cares, is it not well worth while to discover and cultivate it ? 

Art is a great deliverer. It has a purifying and liberating function. 
It purifies, for all true art is the outgrowth of reverence ; it liberates 
as all beautiful forms of expression do by freeing one from serfdom, 
selfishness and narrow vision. As one objectifies his impressions, he 
realizes the true worth of life, which is to catch and hoard beautiful 
emotions, and by contemplating them, create them into new forms, 
new life. Thus he molds his sensibilities of life into new and beau- 
tiful works, and becomes a creative force. 

Nor is the appreciator of beautiful creations cut off from the artist ’s 
joy of life. To keep the higher senses, sight and hearing, alive and 
alert, is to be more a man, to live more of life, than the stupid or the 
vulgar. A true love of art is as much a deliverer from selfishness and 
self-consciousness as love itself . 

A noted art critic says: ‘‘You must look at pictures studiously, 
earnestly, honestly. It will take years before you come to a full ap- 
preciation of art ; but when at last you have it, you •will be possessed 
of one of the purest, loftiest and most ennobling pleasures.” 

It is not a little part of the artist’s work that he discover and in- 
terpret to the world new beauty; and the value of his work may be 
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estimated by the importance of his discovery. This is the rendering 
of objective beauty, tinctured, perhaps, by the artist’s individuality, 
method, or feeling. 

But there is a higher beauty in the subjective of which it is neces- 
sary to speak. The most perfect beauty lies not in external surround- 
ings, but in the conception of the human mind. There is nothing in 
nature that can compare with it ; beauty of form, texture of quality 
sink into insignficance beside it. 

Take ^^The Sower” of Mllet, and what is it that we admire about 
it^ The texture and light could be equalled or excelled by a hundred 
living artists; the figure is of little consequence. It is the thought, 
the conception of heroism in daily life that is strikingly beautiful. It 
is here that art gives us in its truest sense a cultivated taste for the 
beautiful. As an interpreter of life, it opens the gateway into new 
realms of delight. 


THE LAWYER’S CODE OP ETHICS. 

Lawyers have always been and doubtless always will be subjected to 
criticism by those who picture to themselves a distorted type, examples 
of which unfortunately do exist and have existed, who use their knowl- 
edge of the law to impose upon or circumvent the innocent and igno- 
rant. But this type is as much condemned by the profession itself as 
by the most severe critic ; it is not in any respect representative, and 
where it flourishes it does so in spite of professional traditions, and 
because either of the secret manner in which it works, or of the ab- 
sence of efficient machinery in the courts to follow up and punish pro- 
fessional misdeeds. 

Lawyers as a body are not without a code of honor, and though the 
laws have not formulated and defined this code, lawyers themselves 
have to some extent done so, by their traditions and voluntary acts. 
One finds the same general outliues of ethical propriety in a lawyer’s 
conduct expressed in the regulations of Rome, the Code of Christian V, 
of Denmark, the practices of the French Bar, the oaths in the Ger- 
man States, the oath of office in the Swiss Canton of Geneva, the 
statutory oath of the State of Washington, the code provisions of sev- 
eral western states, and the canons of ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation, adopted in 1908. 

While these differ in detail, in underlying principle they are much 
the same, and they all alike advocate and enjoin a high ideal of conduct 
whose eontroUing motive is altruistic. Pundameutally and historically 
a lawyer’s first duty is to his client, though he may not lawfully tran- 
gress certain other duties in his fidelity to his employer. 

In the United States a lawyer now exercises the threefold function 
of adviser, representative, and advocate. The office of attorney, in the 
English courts, is said to have originated in a royal ordinance of 
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King Edward I, in 1295 ; and tlie reason for its creation is said to have 
been the hardship to the individual defendants of going personally 
from distant parts of the kingdom to attend the King’s Court. 

These attorneys appear to have been at the outset merely agents, 
standing in the place of their principals ; and so fully was the agency 
recognized that it was said at one time that an infant or an outlaw 
might be an attorney. Starting from this basis, as an office, the func- 
tion of the lawyer developed until now he must be of good moral 
character and learned in the law, and must be examined for compe- 
tency, duly admitted to the bar, and sworn to support the national and 
state constitutions, and to administer his office to the best of his ability. 

One of the ethical problems which is endlessly discussed, but upon 
which lawyers appear almost without exception to be agreed, is the 
duty of the lawyer in defending one accused of crime, whom he 
knows, or has substantial , reasons to believe, to be guilty. In this one 
case lawyers as a class appear to be arrayed against a prevalent but 
superficial contrary sentiment in the community ; they acknowledge 
and assert that such a defense may be properly undertaken. But even 
here, the proper ethical limits of such a defense are well understood. 

A lawyer may not properly seek to divert suspicion from his own 
client, by pointing out another innocent individual as the offender, or 
by presenting false evidence in support of another theory; in each 
instance his only justifiable course is one of silence in regard to the 
actual facts, and of requiring the opposition to procure a verdict in 
strict accordance with law, and after sustaining the burden of proof 
which the law imposes upon the prosecution. Every precaution 
against wrongful conviction of an innocent man, which experience has 
demonstrated to be desirable to that end, is equally available as to the 
right of a man who asserts himself to be innocent. 

Cases may arise in which it is the legal duty of the lawyer to defend 
a man whom he knows to be guilty, and in which he has no option. 
But ordinarily he can escape such a predicament, because in the 
United States he is ordinarily free to reject a case which is tendered 
to him, if its defense is distasteful or abhorrent to him. 

It must be remembered that the criminal law is only a crude device 
at best. It is man-made and not divine ; it is not accurate ; it does not 
measure moral guilt ; only to a limited extent does it allow for prov- 
ocation or temptation; it rarely allows for ignorance, and never for 
training, education, or environment; it is not necessarily tempered 
with mercy ; it makes no allowance for repentance ; it is frequently 
cruel to the convict, not necessarily fitting the punishment to the 
crime or to the criminal; and it is always cruel to his dependents if 
he has previously met his obligations to them. Such being the defects 
of the law itself, is it matter for wonder that the lawyer in his inter- 
pretation should frequently be subjected to criticism? 

"When the lawyer ^s personal interest alone is considered, or he seeks 
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to subvert the law to secure to bis clients wbat is legally denied to 
them, then the traditions and common precepts of the profession speak 
with no uncertain voice. These traditions have been formulated in the 
canons adopted by the American Bar Association, as a purely volun- 
tary statement of the more common precepts of professional ethics. Of 
these principles the following is an excellent summary : 

Above all, a lawyer will find his highest honor in a deserved repu- 
tation for fidelity to private trust and to public duty, as an honest 
man and as a patriotic and loyal citizen.’^ 


ADDEESS BEFOEE THE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
Brother Knights: 

The fact that our lodge is to have the honor of entertaining the 
Grand Lodge of th,e State is a matter for congratulation on the part 
of every Knight. This will bring together in our city a body of men 
who stand for the highest principles of morality, the most uncom- 
promising integrity, and who represent the most exalted ideals of 
friendship. Our community cannot fail to be benefitted by their pres- 
ence among us, and our lodge wiU receive a new inspiration toward 
exalted endeavor. 

Pythianism represents a present total membership in the United 
States of 908,454. The influence exerted upon national ideals and 
community life by an organization such as this, numbering almost a 
million members, can hardly be overestimated. The vitality and rapid 
gain in membership of our order are proofs that it fills a distinct need 
in the life of men of the present day. That need is the desire latent 
in every man^s heart for a closer bond of union with his fellow men, 
and for the assurance of a type of friendship founded upon true moral 
principles and conforming to the most lofty standards. 

We have no record of any other fraternal order that can boast a 
more rapid growth than the Knights of Pythias. This is the more re- 
markable since the order was started while the nation was engaged in 
the deadly struggle of civil war. It would appear that its formation 
was like a bright star of peace come to shed its silver rays over a 
troubled and mourning nation, to dispel the clouds of gloom and 
hatred, and to gather in friendship's fond embrace the true and noble 
from all parts of the nation into one bond of reconciliation and peace. 

As we contemplate the principles which underlie and animate the 
Knights of Pythias, and when we devote our minds to the study of 
their beautiful teacMngs, the spirit and sentiment which inspires them 
penetrates our being, and unconsciously we learn to model our lives 
more and more in harmony with their truths. 

Toleration in religion is one of the tenets of our order, which holds 
that there is no partial, sectarian, or national God, but that whoever 
12 
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strives to do His v^ill and obey His commandments is acceptable in His 
sight, no matter what his denomination or creed. 

The injunction to obey the law makes every Knight of Pythias a 
loyal citizen, a man who upholds the honor of his country and who is 
willing to pay with his possessions, and if necessary with his^ life, 
for the protection it has afforded him. To be a Enight of Pythias is 
to be a good man, a good citizen, a good neighbor, and a good friend. 

The last cardinal tenet of our order is loyalty to government. 
Loyalty includes faithfulness and the desire to promote everything 
that tends to secure the welfare of the nation. Consider for a moment 
what it means to have nearly a million men pledged to the loyal 
support of the nation and ready at a moment ^s notice to defend its 
honor and rights. The Knights of Pythias is indeed not only a fra- 
ternal but a patriotic organization. 

But perhaps the one principle which represents the heart and soul of 
Pythianism is friendship. Founded upon the beautiful story of 
Damon and Pythias, the famous friends of ancient Syracuse, our 
order sheds its light over the somber scenes of human weakness and 
depravity like the tender reflections of the setting sun, and in its 
radiance faith is strengthened and confidence in human nature takes 
new heart of hope. 

F^ratemalism is one of the brightest stars upon the dark and troubled 
waters of existence. What a dreary place this world would be if we 
had no true friends whom we could trust, who are ever ready to pro- 
tect our good name and defend our character, and who will fight for 
us and even die for us if necessary. Friendship, benevolence and 
charity, these are the cement that binds the elements of society into 
a solid and substantial structure that defy all the winds of heaven. 

Every true Pythian should he like a great rock in a weary land, 
under whose shelter the way-worn traveller may rest from his toil- 
some journey and find new courage and refreshment for the days to 
come. The life of every true I^ight should be characterized by deeds 
of friendship which shed a light on the pathway of f ellow-Knights and 
bring them into a mutual bond of union. 

There is a place for every true Pythiain beside his unfortunate 
brother, to guide and admonish, cheer and strengthen. If anyone has 
entered this order prompted by selfish motives, let these low ideals 
be lost and swept away in the great current of brotherly love, benevo- 
lence and charity, and let each member’ realize that the principles of 
Pythian knighthood lift him above the sordid objects of material gain. 

A Pythian should endeavor to free himself from every practice 
which savors of immortality, selfishness or hypocrisy, and to so order 
his life that no one may point at him, the finger of scorn. The family 
circle of every true Pythian should be a minature lodge for dispensing 
deeds of friendship, charitiy and benevolence. 

The ultimate ground of all fraternity* is brotherly love. The heart 
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that laves its fellow-maiL is in time with nature and with all mankind- 
And with the growth of the principles of our beloved order will come 
a widening faith, enduring patience, unselfish ambition, and affection 
which will bear the test of time and trial. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY, 

The first Sunday school established in this country solely for moral 
and religious instruction was the school at Beverly, Mass., connected 
with Rev. Abiel Abbot’s parish, and instituted in 1810. The second 
was that of Rev. Dr. Lowell’s parish, opened in 1812. Both of these 
were societies or parishes of Liberal Christians. Another Sunday 
school of the same denomination was established at Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1814, and another at Wilton, N. H., in 1816. 

The Sunday school has for its basis the fundamental principle that 
moral and religious instruction is an original and indispensable want 
of the child’s nature; and that other and more efficient means than 
parental instruction and example and the ordinary services of the 
church are requisite for his proper culture, education and develop- 
ment. 

Once a little experiment in local philanthropy, the Stmday school 
has grown until it is in America the greatest, the most momentous, 
the most heroic of our social institutions. If size alone made an insti- 
tution great, the American Sunday school, with its thirteen million 
children, might fairly claim to be so. Every city, township, county 
and state is covered by an organization uniting all the Protestant 
evangelical Sunday schools; and these in turn are linked together 
through the International Sunday School Association, which covers 
the continent and its adjacent islands and coasts. 

The Sunday school needs to be great to meet the momentous task on 
its hands. Since the first Sunday school was started, the whole enter- 
prise of public education has taken shape and direction, has become a 
national institution, and has taken over that responsibility for the sec- 
ular education of the children which heretofore in every age had been 
a function of the church. That our boys and girls need instruction in 
the fundamentals of faith, morals and religion, and that many of the 
social and civic iUs of the day are the result of the weakness or break- 
down of the religious education of American children, few will deny. 
This is the reason for the supreme importance of the Sunday school in 
every community. 

There was a time when the father, the mother and the minister 
looked after the moral education of the child. Churches were closed 
during the week with the idea that between Sundays the parents gave 
religious instruction to the children. With the de ma nds made upon 
the average pastor today, there is little time to look after the children 
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indiyidnally, and parents who give their children religions instmc- 
tion at home are the great exception. 

One by one, as parents have dropped their duties, the public school 
and the Sunday school have taken them up. Sometimes these duties 
are dropped through indifference and carelessness, oftentimes through 
absolute inability on the part of parents to meet them. But whatever 
the cause, the fact is that hundreds of parents today have turned 
over the whole question of the moral and religious training of their 
children to the Sunday school teacher. 

A stupendous task this is indeed. If you were given half an hour 
a week to teach your child morals, ethics, patriotism, Bible history, 
theology, purity, good citizenship, temperance, love and duty toward 
his fellow-man — to overcome heredity and environment, and make 
that child by the time he had reached the age of twenty years a stal- 
wart Christian man, would you be equal to the task? Yet it is what 
you are expecting of your child’s Sunday school teacher. 

Now, given thirteen million children to be taught the most important 
truths of religion and morals, who should do this great work and who 
should support it ? Professional teachers, say many — a force trained, 
paid, supervised and equipped just as teachers in our best week-day 
schools need to be. Not all will agree that this is the best way to 
handle our Sunday school problems, but few will deny that the cause 
is worth all this and more if its ends can thus be surely accomplished. 

What, then, shall we say of the actual facts? These thirteen mil- 
lion children are left to the care of about fifteen hundred thousand 
good people who have volunteered to do this great work gratuitously. 
As a rule, they have had no opportunity for special preparation, and 
are obliged to contribute or otherwise raise all the money needed to 
carry on the work, and to adapt their methods to such equipment and 
housing as can be secured or improvised after the wants of the church 
have been attended to. This, it must be acknowledged, is heroic 
service. 

Few persons would be bold enough to deny that the modem Sunday 
school has been a powerful agency for good. A noted educator has 
said that when he considers the fact that it is in session but one hour 
of the week, he takes off his hat in genuine respect for the army of 
teaehei*s who, with a real love for the service, are accomplishing results 
of tremendous value. 

The Sunday school is a school. It is the duty of a good school to 
be a part of the life around it, and to make room in its work and in its 
play for the beginnings of the life that its pupils are some day to live 
out to the full. A good Sunday school will give proper place to the 
teaching of temperance, honesty, truthfulness, and all the private and 
civic virtues. It will, through its interest in missionary and philan- 
thropic enterprise, furnish practical expression to those impulses to do 
good which it is its duty to evoke ^d train in the hearts of children. 
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The modem Sunday school likewise respects the civic life and its 
calls to duty, and vrill join with the public school in impressing from 
time to time the duties of good citizenship. In the new regime of 
the Sunday school, all these topics of practical importance find their 
place, and the lessons are prepared with the help of specialists in tem- 
perance, civics and missions. 

As a factor in influencing the mental and moral development of the 
child, the Sunday school stands next to the home and the public school 
in importance, and its equipment for this great work is constantly im- 
proving under the direction of able minds and with the aid of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of its splendid army of volunteer teachers* 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The historian of American business must recognize in the trade 
association a unit which is, in these years of consolidation, as inevit- 
ably and intrinsically a part of our industrial fabric as the corpora- 
tion has become. Long ago the prevailing partnership gave place to 
the corporation because of the obvious advantages possessed by the 
latter — ^because there were constructive activities that two or four or 
ten or twenty small units properly combined could do better, more 
economically, and more extensively than any one unit operating in- 
dependently. 

It must be evident that the purposes of corporations and of trade 
associations are different. Trade associations are corporations raised 
to a higher power. Corporations or firms exist to do business, 
to capitalize service in business, to manufacture, to sell, to distribute. 
Trade associations are not in business. They do not manufacture; 
generally they do not distribute or sell. Their aim is to facilitate these 
and other commercial or govermental processes. 

Many trade associations came into being during or following the 
World War, when the War Industries Board and other governmental 
agencies besought all business men to join or form associations to serve 
as clearing houses of information and inquiry between the scattered 
thousands of our business public on the one hand and the government 
in its hour of need on the other. 

For it must be remembered that the government must, in the nature 
of things, look upon each industry as a single permanent unit. If the 
government wishes to do what every government department often 
has occasion to do, namely, to deal with one or another industry, to 
get its views concerning a matter of trade strategy or trade develop- 
ment abroad ; to inform it about this or that or be informed by it — 
obviously it cannot easily interview or correspond with the existing 
teois of thousands comprising that industry. 

This would have been a comparatively simple matter a century ago, 
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tad such, au occasion ever arisen. Now it is next to impossible. So the 
trade association, with officers in Washington or some other center, 
meets the need of a link serving as a means of expression of and a 
TrieaTi.«t of expression to an. industry. 

The larger view of trade associations shows that in the TJnited 
States as well as in the countries of Europe, they form an. indispen- 
sable link between the government and the business public. Here you 
find the Department of Agriculture pronouncing them invaluable, 
and Congr^s accepting them as a part of the changing scene of things 
in which individuals have lost their voice and representation rests with 
organized groups. And here again, you will find them, in cooperation 
with the government, accomplishing the elimination of freak varieties 
of production and collective wastes in industry which mean a loss of 
thirty per cent of our national energies. 

Trade associations are doing invaluable ed.ueational work for their 
members. For example, many of them are doing a great service that 
can be performed in no other way in promoting the establishment of 
proper methods of cost-accounting. Clearly it is to the advantage of 
no one for a manufacturer to go on producing at a loss,^ and adequate 
statistics cannot be gathered in any industry without uniform methods 
of cost-accounting. 

During the World War the trade associations become clearing 
houses for facts about stock of raw materials, work in process, labor 
employed, manufacturing processes in which waste and duplication 
might be eliminated, actual and potential output, and — of secondary 
importance then, but of very great moment later — costs of production, 
upon which the government based the prices it would pay. This in- 
formation enabled the government to allocate raw materials and labor 
to the best advantage, and to buy its supplies at prices which, though 
higher than peace-time prices, were arrived at upon a basis of cost and 
not by guess-work, and were very much lower than the prices origin- 
ally demanded by manufacturers. 

The manufacturers themselves were vastly enlightened by this ex- 
perience. Many of them learned for the first time that some of their 
competitors were using more effective methods, and what these meth- 
ods were. Many learned for the first time how to figure their own 
costs of production and the real meaning of cost-accounting. And — 
most revealing of all — ^they rediscovered the fact that there in another 
kind of competition besides competition in price, namely, that if 
everybody gets the same price for his product, any individual pro- 
ducer can still earn more by increased production or decreased cost 
of manufacture. 

The larger thought is that America, after a century in which the 
gods gave us such gifts and opportunities as were never bestowed upon 
any other nation in the history of the world, is entering a period in 
which nature no longer offers a lap overflowing with plenty. Except 
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in the dim frontiers of science, oiir pioneers have for the most part 
completed their work. These are the days of refinement in processes, 
if we are to keep onr place in the sun. And these are the days of 
consolidation accordingly. 


THE ELEMENTAEY SCHOOL PEINCIPAL. 

As soon as the school began to be more than merely a place where 
one teacher instructed children of all ages in the rudimentary 
branches; as soon as increase in attendance made the employment 
of more than one instructor necessary, it was found that a ship with- 
out a captain would soon strand on the rocks. Hence the office of 
principal, to whom every teacher under his jurisdiction owes certain 
obligations and duties, chief of which are loyalty and obedience. The 
teacher is responsible to the principal, but his responsibility is, pri- 
marily, a responsibility for results. In other words, the instructor is 
answerable to the principal for the efficiency of his work. But what- 
ever authority the principal may possess, it is delegated to him chiefly 
by the superintendent, who demands certain results from his prin- 
cipals ; the latter pass on these demands to their teachers, and these, 
in turn, hold the class responsible for their fulfillment. Such con- 
ditions are, especially in cities, brought about by the inability of the 
superintendent personally to look after the welfare of every school 
under his jurisdiction. 

While it may thus be said that the office of the principal resembles 
that of the superintendent, inasmuch as both are more or less super- 
visory and executive, yet the office of the superintendent may be said 
to involve more responsibility than that of the principal. Generally 
speaking, the principal intervenes between the classroom teachers and 
the superintendent. He promulgates to his subordinates all orders 
that may come to him from the central office. He exacts obedience 
from his teachers, the janitors, the engineers because he knows that 
the superintendent holds him responsible for the efficiency of the work 
done within the building. But the principal is responsible neither to 
the board of education nor to the community at large. Such respon- 
sibility belongs to the superintendent, who, in some states, is answer- 
able even to the state authorities for the condition of his schools. 

Whether the office of the principal is, primarily, educational, ad- 
ministrative, or clerical, is a question easier raised than answered. 
No doubt, when our school systems were small, the principal devoted at 
least some of his time to teaching. But wherever the systems have 
been enlarged, it was soon found that practically all of the prineipaHs 
time was taken up by administration. This is by no means surprising, 
for, as Prof. William Chandler Bagley states, the principal ^‘is re- 
sponsible for everything that belongs to or goes on within the limits 
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of Ms school, —for the instruction, for the discipline, for the care and 
condition of the material equipment/’ On another place we are in- 
formed, by the same authority, that ^Hhe prevailing tendency' is to 
relieve 'the principal of teaching duties in order that he may devote 
all of his time and energy to the general welfare of the school/’ Of 
course there always is some clerical work connected with the office, 
but to stress this as one of the more important duties of the principal, 
is a gross misconception of Ms duties and obligations. 

No doubt, relations between teachers and principal would soon 
become strained, should the former deny their superior s right to edu- 
cational leadersMp, or assume an attitude of defense when directed, 
counselled or censured. There are still too many teachers who believe 
the principal’s work consists chiefly in ‘‘getting ready;” in setting 
the macMnery into motion, but that afterwards he ought to sit back in 
calm composure to observe with silent satisfaction the work of his 
teachers. Of course no principal, in his desire to lead his teachers, 
should go so far as in the name of system to smother the initative or 
override the opinions of his teachers. 

As to the specific work of the principal, it may be said to cover a 
large variety of duties. Occasionally, he may have a weak teacher 
and it at once becomes incumbent on Mm to render any aid that may 
be needed and to be ready with his counsel and full support in order to 
teach the instructor how to sustain Mmself. On the other hand, the 
habit of some teachers for every little difficulty and annoyance to fall 
back on the principal, is weakening, undermining the influence of the 
instructor. As regards the daily routine work of the principal, much 
depends on local conditions, the size of the school, the character of 
both teachers and pupils, etc. 

Since the principal is a leader in the community, he is confronted 
by various civic, social, and community duties. He should therefore 
constantly strive to acquire a thorough and definite understanding 
of the general operations in relation to the several departments of 
society. In other words, the principal, who would like for a high de- 
gree of success, must store his mind with a variety of knowledge on all 
subjects of social interest. The acquisition of knowledge on civic and 
social questions will prove highly beneficial to him, wMle its possession 
will add much to Ms usefulness and knowledge. 

The duties as supervisor have been lessened, at least in the larger 
systems, where now special supervisors do the work formerly incum- 
bent upon the principal. But wherever these special supervisors are 
still unknown, he must be careful not to “supervise” too much, that 
is, make too frequent visits, and even if his visitations should be less 
numerous, he must avoid everything that might tend to secure for him 
the reputation of a habitual critic. Criticism should be constructive, 
and. never be bestowed in the presence of pupils. But while actually 
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supervising, he must see to it that the curriculum is being followed and 
its precepts are being carried out by every teacher under his charge. 

The principars relation to the superintendent should be founded on 
respect, willingness to cooperate should never be wanting. To accord 
to the superintendent a treatment which the principal would resent 
from his own teachers, would be detrimental to the morale of the 
school. 

Whether democracy in school management is possible is a debatable 
question. Much depends on our interpretation of democracy in re- 
lation to school administration. But even if it were possible, let us 
not forget that the best kind of democracy is bound to fall without 
loyalty and obedience. 


ADDRESS PRESENTING A PICTURE OP PRESIDENT 
HARDING TO A HIGH SCHOOL. 

In the presentation of this picture, the object sought is to bring 
before your minds in the likeness of our Chief Executive a symbol 
which will inspire your thoughts to sentiments of patriotism and 
loyalty to this great nation of which it is your good fortune to be 
citizens. 

How could we fail to love our great mother — our country — ^to 
whom we owe all that we are f Our country is our larger home, and 
home, for every creature who is not a slave or an outcast, is a sacred 
abode, unlike any other, not to be exchanged for any other. 

The Swiss peasant finds home in his bleak chalet, with no comforts, 
with many deprivations, very scantily provisioned, cut off in winter 
for weeks it may be from his nearest neighbors ; and yet, transplant 
him to the city, surround him with luxury and repose, spare him 
from drudging for tomorrow’s meager fare, and he will pine of 
homesickness. The Arab takes his home with him wherever he pitches 
his tent ; and he, too, would languish were he forced to exchange his 
nomadic life for any dwelliug, were it even a palace. 

The outer habitation does not make the home, nor do the furniture, 
clothes and food. Home is the complex of whatever has shaped our 
life — ^in childhood, the love and discipline of father and mother, the 
comradeship of brothers and sisters, the intimacy of playmates, and 
all sights, sounds and impressions which we draw unawares from 
nature and the world outside of us. As we mature, home means 
family and friends; the dreams, the labor, the sorrows and joys that 
are the lot of man. 

Wooden walls and plaster ceilings are but the shell that holds us 
while we absorb these experiences, which memory preserves when they 
are past. Associations almost unobserved in the making bind us 
forever, having become an individual part of ourselves. Not less 
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noble and scarcely less instinctive than the love for home should be 
the love we feel for our larger home, our country. 

In the early stages of society, patriotism, being a matter of neces- 
sity, developed as a matter of course in every one. So long as the 
tribal stage existed, each member of the tribe was compelled to cleave 
to it for self-preservation. All he was, his fortune in peace or war, 
depended upon the prosperity of his tribe, and his devotion to his 
chief was unquestioning and unreserved. The mere fact of being a 
stranger was equivalent to being an enemy ; persons not of the tribe 
were outlaws, liable to be enslaved or killed. 

When the smaller and often isolated state gave way to larger 
political combinations— to kingdoms and empires— patriotism con- 
tinued to be the natural ideal of every citizen, and the ruler, who 
symbolized the state, received the obedience and loyalty of all. The 
great empire protected its members just as the small clan had^ done, 
and in return they honored and supported it and felt a pride in 
being under its dominion. The best service that monarchs have 
rendered has been to personify the state ; the average human being 
fin da it hard to burn with zeal for an abstract ideal and so easy to 
idealize a person. 

The claim of patriotism will not be denied. Modem assailants: of 
the family suppose that by destroying it they can emancipate the 
individuals who compose it. They conceive that the goal of life_ is 
the throwing off of aU restraints. Normal restraints, those which 
built up a man and make him master of himself, are really the means 
by which he gets his true freedom. The man who thinks that by 
casting off the restraints of society he gets a larger freedom, deceived 
himself. At most he exchanges a higher plane for a lower and 
retreats toward that of the beast, out of which it has been man’s 
mission to rise and climb. He accepts the bondage of a more insistent 
selfishness. 

The same is true in the case of those who deny or fail to recognize 
the claims of patriotism. Patriotism is not an institution like the 
family; rather it is an emotion, a passion, the flower of man’s com- 
munal life. Not to feel it is to be dead indeed ; it is to suffer a loss 
which for the citizen is like incapacity to love for the individual. 

The range of a man’s sense of duty measures his level on the moral 
scale. Now patriotism is a duty just as love of parents or children is. 
The wretch who deserts his wife and children or leaves his needy 
parents to starve, saying that he feels no obligation toward them, can 
find no one to defend him except another wretch as base as himself. 
How shall we qualify those who declare that patriotism does not 
concern them? What sort of a heart — ^if heart he have at all — ^must 
his be who repudiates his country, his mother? 

Like aU other forms of devotion, patriotism is not merely a fine 
sentiment, — ^not dilating with pleasurable emotions when the American 
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flag is unfurled; not rising to our feet when the Star Spangled 
Banner is sung; not sending off fire-crackers on the Fourth of July. 
It manifests itself in service — ^in service that neither doubts^ nor 
counts the cost, nor asks recognition. In peace or in war, the patriot 
serves his country jojffully, because it is the natural thing to do. 

Life is not worth living unless your country is founded on prin- 
ciples that are worth dying for. The estate which every American 
inherits he holds in trust. On him it depends whether his share in 
the Republic shall be handed on unsullied to his descendants — and 
not only unsullied, but increased and strengthened. 

All men on whom the higher nature has stamped the love of 
truth,’' says Dante, ‘'should especially concern themselves in laboring 
for posterity, in order that future generations shall be enriched by 
their efforts, as they themselves were made rich by the effects of 
generations past.” 


THE PECULIAR SPIRITUAL AND CULTURAL ANCESTRY OF 
THE IRISH PEOPLE. 

In tracing the ancestry of the Irish people, we are of course anxious 
to know something about the men and women who first dwelt on the 
island. Ancient native legends inform us that in remote times tribes 
called Firbolgs and Danauns inhabited the country. These are said 
to have been conquered by the Milesians or Gaels, who then acquired 
supremacy in the island. Little is known about them. In fact, the 
early history is shrouded in mystery until about four hundred years 
after Christ, when the Scoti, or inhabitants of Scotia, made their 
appearance. It was about that time that St. Patrick arrived, and if 
the reports of the Rev. J. H. Todd, his biographer, are correct, he 
succeeded in implanting into the hearts of those early inhabitants of 
Ireland no small amount of spiritnality. Up to the time of his arrival, 
the ancient Irish system of belief and practice has prevailed, hut as 
soon as he had entered upon his mission, a different spirit began to 
exert its influence. And no wonder, for we are told that he founded 
in Ireland over 360 churches, baptized with his own hand more than 
12,000 persons, and ordained a great number of priests. 

That even at that early period some culture prevailed, is exhibited 
by various writings still extant. One of the earliest historic pieces is 
a metrical life of St. Patrick, which was followed by a multitude of 
legends, mythological and imaginative tales. 

Although from the earliest period, each province appears to have 
had its king, yet we should grossly err were we to assume that these 
monarchs ruled with an iron hand, earing but little for the welfare of 
their subjects. In fact, much of the king’s power was delegated to 
chiefs selected from the most important families. Justice was meted 
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out not according to arbitrary notions of a king or chief, but by pro- 
fessional jurists called Brebons. 

One of the most important factors testifying to the cultural state of 
the early Irish people, is the so-called crannog or lake-dwelling. The 
Celtic lake-dwellings are more or less artificial islands composed of 
earth and stones strengthened by piles. The relics found in these 
buddings as well as the structures themselves have thrown much 
light upon the early culture prevailing on the island. The dwellings 
are fully described in the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The ancient Irish were, likewise, adepts in the manufacture of 
various articles. They made them of metal, stone, clay, and other 
materials. A large collection of these early articles can still be seen 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. In fact, a 
greater number and variety of antique golden articles of remote age 
have been found in Ireland than perhaps in any other part of 
Northern Europe. 

While speaking of culture, reference deserves to be made to the 
various institutions in which both religious and cultural aims were 
zealously cultivated. Owing to the activities of St. Patrick, Ireland 
soon became the seat of western learning, and its monasteries were 
the schools whence missionaries proceeded throughout continental 
Europe. 

Among the eminent native Irish of those early times was St. 
Columban, bom in Leinster about the year 545. According to his 
biographer, he must have been a most remarkable preacher. For, we 
are told that ^^the flights of imagination, the pious transports, the 
rigorous application to principles, the warfare declared against all 
vain or hypocritical compromises, gave to his words that passionate 
authority which may not always and surely reform the soul of his 
hearers, but which dominates over them, and, for some time at least, 
exercises paramount sway over their conduct and their life."’ 

Another light of that period was St. Adamnan, to whom we are 
indebted for nearly all the information we have about the early 
Seotch-Irish Church. In fact, the 6th century is brilliant with names 
proving the progress of the early Irish in matters of education and 
religion. 

We should, however, be guilty of self-deception were we to think 
that spiritual and cultural conditions among the forefathers of the 
present Irish were beyond reproach. Not only in those early days, 
but even at the present time, we often find history and pagan super- 
stition badly mixed so that it is often difficult to arrive at definite 
conclusions. One example will be sufficient. We are told that St. 
Kevin founded a monastery near Glendalough, to which students came 
from far parts of the world. In fact, it was a seminary of Christian 
teaching, from which missionaries were sent to many distant lands. 
But if we were to visit the ruins of this one© famous school, some old 
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Irish woman might insist on being our guide, and we might find some 
of her stories as incredible as those of the Arabian Nights or of 
mythology and medieval folklore. 

It was Thomas Moore who gave St. Kevin a place in English liter- 
ature. He tells us that the saint, in order to escape the temptations 
of a maiden, whom he names Kathleen, was compelled to throw her 
off a rock into the lake. Or, in the words of the poet — 

^^With rude repulsive knock 
He hurls her from the rock. 

Glendalough, thy gloomy wave 
Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave.” 

But notwithstanding such and similar little incidents, the ancestors 
of the Irish people must be acknowledged to have made laudable 
efforts to rise above the common level of the times. If, at any later 
period, literature, among the Irish, began to decline; if the people, 
as a whole, failed to come up to accepted standards, the fault lies, 
not so much with the people themselves, but with the conditions sur- 
rounding them and the trials to which they were subjected. Let 
young Ireland therefore make strenuous efforts in the right direction 
in order to redeem what may have been lost. 


MEDITATIONS OP AN EMPLOYEE. 

There are still too many employers who consider themselves lions 
when it comes to dividing the profits. They want them practically 
all, leaving only a paltry, measly share to their employees. They 
clamor for cooperation on the part of their men, but are themselves 
unwilling to attract them by means of wise and unselfish management. 
It is usually that kind of employers who constantly encounter diffi- 
culties in the solution of labor problems and who decry the profit- 
sharing plan as an industrial ‘‘soothing syrup.” 

But no matter what some employers may think of the fifty-fifty 
plan, it remains certain that, wherever it has been adopted, it has 
shown itself to be a great incentive to those who assist in the manu- 
facture of certain products. Every factory that has instituted the 
profit-sharing plan, reports greater cooperation on the part of em- 
ployees, a higher interest in the business with which they are con- 
nected, and a larger profit through the elimination of waste of both 
time and material. In the National Cash Register Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, every worker is made to realize that he is working for 
his- own business. Through the profit-sharing plan he is made a silent 
partner in a gigantic enterprise, without investing any capital. J. H. 
Barringer, the General Manager of that vast factory, is being actuated 
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by tlie philosophy of the Great Teacher, and not by that of materialism 
and greed. The Benjamin Electric Company of Chicago*, too, is a 
firm believer in the Golden Rule in business. That firm has but one 
rule, viz., always do unto the employee what he should do unto them. 

True, these outstanding examples of true philanthropy in business 
have had some imitators, but the plans inaugurated by them are 
deficient, taking but little, if any, cognizance of fundamental prin- 
ciples. If profit-sharing plans or other improvements for the 
amelioration of material conditions are being made, profits or benefits 
should not be distributed equally to employees regardless of the 
importance of their positions or their length of service. As Derick S. 
Hartshorn rightfully says, ''seniority means length of service, rather 
than the order in which the employees were hired. As a usual thing 
even the experienced mechanic needs to be broken in on the new job 
and the green man requires months and even years before he is com- 
petent. Labor turnover is one of the banes of the employer and 
recognition of a substantial kind should be made for long service. 

In many instances, it is the old employee that helped, to make the 
business. He stayed with the firm though he might have received 
better compensation somewhere else. Some employers are still too 
quick in making changes. The names on their pay-rolls are constantly 
changing ; they are unmindful of the fact that breaking in new men 
means loss of time, material, and output. Quite frequently the 
quality of the product is also endangered. But that is not all.^ For 
the worst is really yet to come. For aU the time spent in breaking in 
newcomers has quite often been expended in vain. As soon as an- 
other firm offers a slight increase in salary on easier hours, the 
"floater’’ turns his back on the man that employed him last. It is the 
man that " sticks’’ to his job, that is regular and steady, that is most 
valuable to an employer, and not the "floater” who is here today and 
somewhere else tomorrow, or the fellow who comes to work when he 
pleases and stays at home when he feels like resting. 

The old employee instead of being rewarded is often neglected. 
The foreman, the boss, or whatever his superior may call himself, 
thinks of him as a man afraid to "kick” and always willing to do a 
lot of work at low wages. In more than one factory the old employees 
are looked upon as fellows constantly afraid of being "fired,” and 
therefore always ready to undergo the worst hazards. 

If the services of old employees would be appreciated better than 
they often are, many firms would succeed better than they do. The 
controlling interest in one of the large factories of the central states 
had been owned by a friendly, warm-hearted old gentleman, who was 
always ready to retain a man as long as he possibly could. Advanced 
age made it advisable for him to sell out to a western capitalist. One 
of the first things the new management did, was to "lay off” prac- 
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tieally all old employees, some of whom had beeai with the concern fhr 
20 or 30 years, and to hire an entirely new set of hands* The result 
was ruin. Business dwindled down to almost nothing because the 
new workmen were less experienced and less skilled* The product was 
inferior in workmanship and material. 

The writer knows of a man who had been in the employ of a certain 
firm for 16 years. No one paid any special attention to him. He was 
always on the job and rarely laid up. His work was satisfactory ; had 
it not been, he would not have been kept on the pay-roll for 16 years. 
One day an old acquaintance of the boss, who had been away for a 
number of years, visited the establishment, and noticing the old 
employee still performing his duties, he extolled the faithfulness of 
the '^old timer.” The remark proved to be an eye-opener. At once 
the employer realized that he had so far failed to appreciate the 
services and help of old employees, and therefore concluded to give 
to each a substantial present. The whole procedure had a twofold 
effect. In the first place, the old employees felt that they had been 
rewarded for their faithfulness with which they had served the firm, 
and, in the second place, the action of the employer served as an 
advertisement and increased the sales of the firm. 

Only a short time ago, the press reported that 400 employees of 
H. A. Dix and Sons, dress and uniform makers in New York, have 
become the owners of a business with an income of $1,000,000 a year 
as a reward for building it up. H. A. Dix, Sr., who came to America 
as an immigrant from Russia and built up a vast fortune, announced 
that he had turned the firm over to the workers because he and Hs 
sons had made enough money out of it to last them the rest of their 
lives. He declared he always believed that employees should be com- 
pensated other than by mere wages. Mr. Dix, after legally making 
the transfer, loaned the employees a quarter of a million of dollars 
to operate the business, which is to be run by seven workers. 

If there were more employers like H. A. Dix and Sons, industrial 
warfare would soon be a thing of the past, and the faithful worker 
would feel himself amply rewarded for having been both industrious 
and persevering. 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS OP ACCEPTANCE OP NEW ARMORY. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The history of a free people is largely written in their institutions, 
and in accepting from the Governor and on behalf of the people this 
splendid armory which is to be the pride of our city, I realize as do all 
of you that it typifies the power and stability of that great Republic 
of which we are so fortunate as to be citizens. 

The National Guard has proved itself to be a bulwark of American 
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Kberty, and in thorongh, keeping with tke true ideals of American 
military policy. Shortly after the disastrous battle of Camden, Gen- 
eral Washington wrote to the president of Congress, ^^What we need 
is a good army, not a large one.” 

It does not require a close study of the military policies of the 
American people to discern that they are by tradition and custom 
opposed to a large standing army, and that in times of war or other 
emergency, when the civil government can no longer enforce the laws, 
they place their main reliance upon what may be broadly termed the 
citizen soldiery of the Republic. Centuries of oppression suffered by 
their European ancestors, traceable to irresponsible power backed by 
the force of arms, have taught them to safeguard their liberties 
by ilimiting the size of the nation’s standing army, and reserving to 
themselves in their sovereign capacity the right to keep and bear arms. 

In the Declaration of Independence we find one of the principal 
complaints of the colonists against Great Britain was that the latter 
maintained large standing armies in times of peace to overawe the 
people. And when that declaration had been made a living reality by 
an appeal to arms extending through eight long years of suffering 
and death, and a strong, centralized, constitutional government had 
sprung from the weakness and inadequacy of the union under the 
Articles of Confederation, we find the fears of the people crystallized 
in the second Amendment to the new Constitution of the nation : 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

This was a constitutional expression of the right which the people 
then enjoyed, and which they not only reserved to themselves, but 
made its abuse on the part of the new government impossible by 
this constitutional prohibition. So long, then, as our government 
is a government of, by, and for the people, so long must its ultimate 
reliance repose on the intelligence, integrity, and patriotism of its 
citizen soldiery. 

John Quincy Adams, in his message to Congress, March 4, 1825, 
referred to the militia in these terms : 

^^The organization of the militia is yet more indispensable to the 
liberties of the country. It is only by an effective militia that we can, 
at once, enjoy the repose of peace, and bid defiance to foreign aggres- 
sion; it is by the militia that we are constituted an armed nation, 
standing in perpetual panoply of defense, in the presence of all the 
other nations of the earth.” 

It is true that the people conferred upon the Federal government 
the power to raise and support aries distinct from those that might 
be formed by calling forth the militia, but they hedged it about with 
limitations, and their representatives have always jealously opposed 
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any attempt to augment tlie standing army beyond the number that 
to them seemed imperatively necessary. 

But consider for a moment the military power of the Federal 
government in regard to the militia. It can provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining this force equally in times of peace or war. 
This means that every able-bodied citizen in this broad land may be 
enrolled in the militia, and that this force may then be organized, as 
Congress may deem advisable, into infantry, cavalry, artillery, or 
other branches of the military service, and then armed and trained 
until the whole becomes an efficient military machine, and that the 
revenues of the nation may be nsed for these purposes. 

But owing to the neglect or laxity of the provisions of the individual 
States for the support of an adequate body of citizen soldiery, the 
experience of a century and a half of our national existence showed 
the militia, upon which the country depended for defense during that 
period, to be seriously insufficient for the great tasks which devolved 
upon it. However, experience is the great teacher, and today our 
people seem to realize that the military profession is indeed a pro- 
fession, and that soldiers cannot spring into existence panoplied for 
war, as did Athena from the forehead of Jupiter. 

Prom untrained militia, the States have gradually evolved the 
splendidly trained forces of the national guard, which in reality has 
become the national guard of the Republic. Our experience in the 
World War has taught us new standards of preparedness, and by 
destroying our dream of security and isolation has made us indeed a 
power to be reckoned with in the councils of nations. 

In this snbstanital and well-equipped armory, therefore, and in the 
efficient organization of the National Guard which will make it their 
headquarters, is the promise of a new era in American military 
policy, and of a national security based upon genuine principles of 
preparedness. Our city sees in this building not only the emblem of 
a powerful commonwealth, hut of a Union of States amply able to 
meet its needs for defense in times of peace as well as war. 


IS THE MORAL SIDE OP THE SCHOOL RECEIVING 
PROPER ATTENTION? 

The demands upon moral character were never so great as now ; 
but what of the emphasis upon moral character in our educational 
system ? No one would be inclined to deny that character is the aim 
of education. This axiom is still a part of our formal pedagogy, and 
by many it is supposed to govern our practice; it is proclaimed at 
educational gatherings, and appears regularly in hooks and articles 
in our magazines. But in the woof and warp of educational thought 
and teaching, it has no such place as it had in former ages. 

13 
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The pages of Plato, Aristotle, Conjenius, Montaigne, and Milton, 
which deal with education, are dominated by the moral element. 
One of the most striking passages of Plato's ‘‘Republic" is the one 
which insists that the literature selected for the curriculum shall be 
adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of virtue." 

Does any school or college today choose its classics with this 
primary regard for the promotion of virtue? Montaigne would have 
history taught in such a way that the teacher “imprint not so much 
in his scholar’s mind the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the man- 
ners of Hannibal and Scipio." Milton’s definition of education in 
his “Tractate" magnifies the moral aim: “I call, therefore, a com- 
plete and generous education, that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war." 

With Doctor Arnold of Rugby, one ideal is always supreme, that 
of moral thoughtfulness and devotion to duty; all else is auxiliary 
and subordinate. The key to Horace Mann’s self-abnegation in the 
cause of the schools was his belief that education is the only force 
that could elevate character; his labors, his public addresses, and 
his writings, are all inspired and penetrated by the moral aim. 

When we come to current educational discussion, we find a sur- 
prising change of emphasis. The reader who will make comparison 
between the earlier writers and the leading formal treatises on edu- 
cation of our own time, will agree that far less stress is laid upon 
the moral element. 

Our textbooks themselves mirror this neglect of the moral phase 
of teaching. In Murray’s English Reader, one of the most used 
readers of the early nineteenth century in America, out of eighty- 
four prose selections, fifty-four are distinctly moral; eighteen others 
are religious; of the remaining twelve, nearly all have a moral or 
religions motive. 

Now examine a typical modern reader, and the contrast will be 
striking. The distinctly and avowedly ethical and moral is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The great majority of the selections are non- 
moral; narrative to entertain or amuse, historical matter to inform 
or instruct, essays to cultivate the literary taste, and a goodly admix- 
ture of the humorous. 

But not only has moral training been crowded out, as it were by 
indirection, through the pressure of the intellectual burden of the 
schools: it has also suffered many direct attacks. The chief of these 
may be summed up as a reaction against the strictness of earlier 
periods, and an emphasis upon the right of the child to grow up in 
accordance with the leanings and impulses of his own na-ture. 

This gives point to the suggestive gibe that there is just as much 
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family government today as ever, bnt that it has passed from the 
hands of the parents into the hands of the children. In onr recoil 
from the harshness and pietism of the days of onr great-grandfathers, 
and our enthusiasm for the rights of the child, have we not drifted 
into a policy of laissez-faire in moral training ? Young people now- 
adays must not be preached to; even the sermon for children is so 
completely sugar-coated with humor and entertainment that our 
ancestors would never have called it a sermon at all. 

America today has the only great school system the world has ever 
seen which does not include a definite and formal instruction in 
religion — with the single exception of Prance, which relinquished it 
in 1882 ; and Prance has put in place of its religious instruction the 
most systematic and thorough moral instruction ever taught in a 
national system of education, and is today working with unflagging 
zeal to make the moral instruction the most efficient and vital part of 
its whole curriculum. 

This, then, is the educational emergency as it exists today : increased 
demand upon character, and diminished care for the cultivation of 
character in our public school system. As M. Marion, Prench Min- 
ister of Education, has said: ‘‘The truth is that we have not yet 
seriously comprehended that the whole political and social problem 
is one of education. Henceforth education alone can rescue our 
modern societies from the perils that threaten them.’’ 

Fortunately signs are not wanting of a widespread awakening to 
the seriousness of the situation. We are beginning to realize that 
what has been merely an article in our educational creed must become 
a working principle in our educational practice; that the final ques- 
tion regarding education is whether it avails to produce the type of 
character required by the republic and the race. 

To accomplish this we need, not less clearness and accuracy of 
thought, nor any sacrifice of the true interests of the intellectual life, 
but more warmth of genuine and appropriate feeling, and more stimu- 
lation and guidance of the will. In brief, we must fit our practice to 
Herbart’s great formula, that the chief business of education is the 
ethical revelation of the Universe, 


THE BOY AND HIS GANG. 

The belonging instinct seems to be natural to boys between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen, and the majority of boys belong to gangs 
at some period of their career. 

In its essential characteristics, the gang is a real social body, ani- 
mated by a common coni^ousness, with a completeness hardly found 
in the associations of later life. It is the budding of the human 
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faculty of membership ; the boy is coming* to himself as the destined 
member of a social organization. 

Team play is the highest expression of membership in the gang, 
the most whole-hearted surrender to the belonging instinct. The 
player learns that the team is, in the first place and always, a work of 
faith. It grows as its members have power to imagine it, and faith 
to maintain, and act upon, the reality of that which they have 
imagined. 

Next to team games come the more direct and primitive expressions 
of the instincts upon which these are based. The instinct of tribal 
war, which forms the basis of football, and to a less extent of baseball, 
hockey, and many other games, finds satisfaction in fights with rival 
gangs, the preferred weapons being stones, sticks and snowballs. 

Then there are actual raids in obedience to the instinct that pre- 
scribes the raiding games: the robbing of cellars and greenhouses; 
swooping down on gardens, orchards, and fruit stands; smashing 
windows and the glasses of street lamps; stealing street signs, gates, 
and barber’s poles; engaging the groceryman m conversation while 
a companion makes off with a bunch of bananas ; escaping down dark 
alleys and over roofs; breaking, harr3dng, pillaging, and carrying 
off. 

Boys at this age are overborne by their own undirected and mis- 
guided energies. A mere temperamental outbreak in a brief period of 
obstreperousness exposes a promising boy to arrest and imprisonment ; 
and accidental combination or circumstances, too complicated and 
overwhelming to be coped with by an immature mind, and may con- 
demn a growing lad to a criminal career. 

In the life of each boy there comes a time when primitive instincts 
urge him to action, when he is himself frightened by their undefined 
power. He is faced by the necessity of taming them, of reducing them 
to manageable impulses, just at the period when ‘^a boy’s will is the 
wind’s will.” That the boy often fails may be traced in those pitiful 
figures which show that between two and three times as many cases 
of incorrigibility occur between the ages of thirteen and sixteen as at 
any other period of life. 

Take the petty crime due to the sheer spirit of adventure. Many 
boys in the years immediately following school find no restraint in 
either tradition or character. They drop learning as a childish thing 
and look upon school as a tiresome task that is finished. They demand 
pleasure as the right of one who earns his own living. They are 
constitutionally unable to enjoy anything continuously, and they fol- 
low their vagrant wills unhindered. 

Unfortunately, the city lends itself to this distraction. At the best, 
it is difficult to know what to select and what to eliminate as objects 
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of attention among its tlironged streets, its glittering shops, its gaudy 
advertisements of shows and amusements. 

There is an obligation resting upon parents at this critical period of 
their children’s lives to exercise patience, tact, and the wise method 
of adroitly substituting innocent amusements for those of more dan- 
gerous tendency. 

One exasperated and frightened mother took her boy of fourteen 
into a police court on the charge of incorrigibility. She accused him 
of shooting craps, smoking cigaretts, idleness, and keeping bad com- 
pany. She later acknowledged her regret upon finding that taking a 
boy into court except as a last resort only gives him a bad name, and 
that the police are down on a boy who has once appeared in court, 
which makes it harder for him to keep a straight course. She now 
finds in her once troublesome charge a steady young man of nineteen 
who brings home all his wages and is the pride and stay of her old 
age. 

In the final analysis, the chief factor in juvenile delinquency is 
not vicious tendencies, but wrong environment. The first factor in 
this dangerous environment is the inefl&cient home. According to 
estimates made in numerous racial surveys, 20 per cent of parents lack 
the proper qualifications for parenthood, 10 per cent are immoral, 
and 7 per cent of homes have been deprived by death of one or both 
parents. PubKc education must be looked to as the principal means 
of combatting the tendencies of the inefficient home. 

The second factor in wrong environment is the public arena. This 
includes the street, billiard rooms and dance halls, and moving picture 
theatres. The city which permits these places to be the acme of plea- 
sure and recreation for its youngpeople commits a stupid and grievous 
mistake. It is almost as though the adult population assumed that the 
young men are able to grasp only that which is presented to them in 
the form of sensation. It is as though we were deaf to the appeal^ of 
these young creatures claiming their share of the joys of life, flinging 
out into the dingy city their desires and aspirations after unknown 
realities, their longings for eompaxdonship and pleasure. Their very 
demand for excitement is a protest against the dullness of life to which 
we ourselves instinctively respond. 

Heretofore, it has been almost impossible to remove the vice-breed- 
ing factors in the community, because the dollar has been the stand- 
ard. Recreation and amusement for the young have been in the hands 
of men who care not how many souls they send to destruction so long 
as they can line their pockets with unholy gain. Our boys must have 
social and recreational activities. The only question is: shall we 
furnish them under the proper control, or shall we continue to permit 
the commercially minded to traffic with their souls! 
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THRIFT PROM THE BANKER’S STANDPOINT. 

It has been estimated by the American Society for Thrift that 95 
per cent of the men in the United States who reach the age of sixty 
are still dependent upon their daily earnings or upon the means sup- 
plied to them by others. Moreover, not one man in thirty who retires 
on a competence proves able to retain that competence to the end of 
his life. 

The reason for thrift is plain. It is simply that if we do not have 
thrift we shall not have a margin of production over consumption — 
that is we shall not have capital. If we do not have capital, we cannot 
have progress, for we shall have no means to make improvements in 
existing facilities. There is the danger of extravagance. And it is a 
very real danger. 

We often get a wrong start on thrift. We think of it only as buying 
less, whereas we should think of it as buying more wisely. We know 
that bu 3 dng less does not increase production, but on the contrary 
decreases production because the demand fails. If we should stop all 
bu 3 rLng for a time, undoubtedly a great number of stocks held in weak 
hands would have to be sold off, but more probably the stocks would 
be bought by the stronger merchants and all prices advanced in order 
to cover the necessity of holding, and the only thing that would drop 
would be production. That is, we should not add to the wealth of the 
country ,* we should only go into a period of national hibernation. 

It is a tribute to the economic sense of the American people that 
appeals to cease buying on the ground that prices will thereby drop 
have usually fallen upon unheeding ears. 

There is another class of argument met with now and then that 
would encourage the accumulation or hoarding of money for one grand 
whirl of spending. There is a certain humanness in this idea which 
in a way makes it less objectionable than the economic fallacy just 
mentioned. But intensive preparation for periodical spending de- 
bauches is not thrift. 

There is a reason for thrift as a positive and not a negative habit. 
Thrift is not opposed to silk shirts and automobiles. It is opposed to 
giving something for nothing; and we might almost define thrift as 
consuming less than one produces for the purpose of being able to pro- 
duce more. If a nation consumes all that it produces it cannot go 
forward. A community is but a collection of individuals. Therefore, 
thrift is an individual affair. 

Thrift can be considered as a social question, but its present-day 
importance is economic and not social. Its economic side is of para- 
mount import. For the purpose of thrift is to provide more working 
capital so that the means of adding to the wealth of the nation may 
be augmented. 

Adding to the productivity of the nation increases the stock of goods 
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for distribution and not only increases the bu3dng power by lowering 
the price of commodities, but also actually increases the wage of the 
worker by increasing the demand of capital for labor. This is the big 
fact in thrift. 

Thrift followed by investment is; simply common sense. Thrift 
has not been popular because it has been represented solely as a kind 
of morality which might be achieved by sufficient chastisement of the 
soul. It has rarely been impressed upon the minds of any body of 
workers that they could raise their wages more quickly by investing 
in industry than by striking against industry. Pew workers have ever 
considered this economic equation, and also few employers. The pri- 
mary thought in the majority of stock-purchasing and compulsory 
saving plans is not to raise the wages of the worker by providing 
more efficient means of production, but rather to chain the worker to 
his job by representing that he will lose something concrete if he leaves. 

This may be disguised under the declared motive of anxiety that 
the worker does not waste his money. And probably because there 
has been no public instruction in the real efficacy of thrift, and of the 
real part that it plays in the capitalistic system, there has been prac- 
tically no provision for anything in the nature of systematic national 
thrift, no positive systematized force whose slogan will not include 
anything retroactive such as decreased buying or hoarding. 

Everybody, without exception, would like to live better from day to 
day. And that is what national thrift can accomplish if it be syste- 
matically and intelligently put forward. Deprivation, the doing with- 
out things that ought to be had, is not thrift, but a peculiarly vicious 
form of thriftlessness, for then thrift, as far as that individual is con- 
cerned, is a taking away and not an adding to. 

To what extent does thrift actually prevail m this country? Sav- 
ings-bank deposits show steady increases, small in individual amount, 
but vast in the aggregate. However, the excess of deposits over with- 
drawals remains relatively too small. Besides this index as to the 
state of thrift, there are the cooperative building and loan associations 
which in many parts of the country have become very popular. Again^ 
there is the increase in life insurance policies which has been extremely 
rapid in the past twenty years. Furthermore, we have the item of 
investment buying, which absorbs an immense volume of annual sav- 
ings. An estimate once arrived at by Elmer Atkinson would indicate 
that the nation is putting aside for rainy days about two billion dol- 
lars a year. 

It it an evident fact that the banks are the great teachers of thrift. 
The banker is becoming more and more the financial adviser to his 
community. And in proportion as he uses his influence in behalf of 
the general prosperity of the community will that general prosperity 
react to his own advantage. 
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THE NEW GENERATION MEETS THE OLD. 

It is always an encouraging sign when people are rendered self- 
conscious and forced to examine the basis of their ideals. The demand 
that they explain them to steptics always makes for clarity. "When 
the older generation is put on the defensive, it must first discover 
what convictions it has, and then endeavor to present them convinc- 
ingly. 

One of the basic grievances of the older generation against the 
younger of today, with its social agitation, its religious heresy, its 
presumptive individuality, its economic restlessness, is that all this 
makes it uncomfortable. When you have found growmg older to be a 
process of the reconciliation of the spirit to life, it is decidedly dis- 
concerting to have some youngster come along and point out the irre- 
eoneiUable things in the universe. Just as you have made a tacit 
agreement to call certain things non-existent, it is highly discom- 
modiug to have somebody shout with strident tones that they are very 
real and significant. 

Through much of the current writing runs this subtle note of dis- 
approbation. These agnostic professors who unsettle the faith of our 
youth, these intellectuals who devote themselves to the. cause of social 
justice, these remorseless scientists who would reveal so many of our 
reticences — ^why can^t they let well enough alone, and see that God^s in 
His l;eaven and alPs right with the world? 

This older generation has succeeded iu straining away by a slow 
process all the repellant attitudes in the old philosophy of life. It is 
unfair to say that it believes in dogmas and creeds. It would be more 
accurate to say that it does not disbelieve. It retains them as a sort 
of guarantee of the stability of the faith, but does not make more 
than a feeble effort to interpret them in the light of modem knowl- 
edge. 

The foundations of its beliefs are mainly ethical, and based on the 
fundamental principle of good conduct. By good conduct is meant 
that sort of action which will least disturb the normal routine of 
modem middle-class life,-' common honesty in business affairs,* ambi- 
tion in business and profession; filial obligation; the use of talents, 
and always and everywhere simple human kindness and love. 

Now one would indeed be churlish to find fault with this devout 
belief in simple goodness which characterizes the older generation. 
It is only when these humble virtues are raised up into an all-inclusive 
program for social reform and into a philosophy of life, that one 
begins to question, and to feel afar the hostility of the older generation 
to modem standards of belief. 

If there is any one characteristic which distinguishes the older gen- 
eration, it is the belief that social ills may be cured by personal virtue. 
Its highest ideals are sacrifi.ce and service. But while these ideals 
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enhance the moral value and satisfaction of the doer, what of the 
person who is served and sacrificed for? If the feelings of service and 
sacrifice were genuinely altruistic, the normal enhancement of the re- 
ceiver would he the object sought. 

Can it not be said that for every individual virtuous act on the 
part of a doer, there is a corresponding depression on the part of the 
receiver? It is exactly those free gifts, such as schools, libraries and 
hospitals, which are impersonal and social, that we can accept grate- 
fully and gladly; and it is exactly because their rbinistrations are 
impersonal and businesslike that they can be received willingly and 
without moral depression by the poor. 

The ideal of duty is equally open to attack. The great complaint of 
the younger against the older generation has to do with the rigidity 
of the social relationships into which the younger find themselves 
born. One is “ supposed to love one’s aunt or one’s grandfather in 
a certain definite way, at the risk of being '^unnatural.” These re- 
strictions often liberate those forces of madness and revolt which 
bewilder spiritual teachers and guides. It is these dry channels of 
duty and obligation through which no living waters of emotion flow 
that it seems the object of the younger generation to break up. They 
will have no network of emotional canals which are not brimming, no 
duties which are not equally loves. 

It is the same thing with service. The older generation has at- 
tempted a compromise with the new social democracy by combining the 
words “social” and “service.” The assumption is that by doing good 
to individuals you are thereby becoming social. But to speak of 
“social democracy,” which of course means a freely cooperating, 
freely reciprocating society of equals, and “service” together, is a 
contradiction of terms. For when you serve people or do good to them, 
you thereby render yourself unequal with them. If the service is 
compulsory, it is menial and you are inferior. If voluntary, you are 
superior. 

No church in which this exaggerated ethic is enshrined can escape 
from paying the price of this assumption of ethical power. The 
church which saves men as members of the Beloved Community wiU. 
flourish, and it will save men to a spiritual democracy, not a spir- 
itual aristocracy. The older generation is slow to recognize that 
suberb loyalty that is loyalty to a community — a loyalty which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, nourishes the true social personality in 
proportion as the individual sense is lessened. 

I then object to the ethical philosophy of the older generation on 
the ground that it is too individualistic, and xmder the guise of 
altruism, too egotistic. Its world is too hardened and definite. All 
the weapons with which the younger generation attacks the world, — 
enthusiasm, passion for new ideas, religious fervor, — ^seem only to 
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mate it uneasy. It has failed to broaden its institutions and ideas 
for the larger horizon of the time, and in this sense it has signally 
failed to lighten, cheer and purify the moral atmosphere of today. 


ADDRESS AT OPENING OP NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
Ladies and Grenilemen: 

This is a proud day for our city for it represents the successful 
completion of a project which has been near to our hearts, and upper- 
most in our minds for many months. Everyone who has the welfare 
of our city at heart rejoices today at the opening of this beautiful 
building, with its modem appointments and attractive architecture, 
the future civic center in which will be grouped the various activities 
of city government and welfare. 

This building represents an ideal which Las already existed in the 
minds of our citizens. That ideal is the ideal of the city beautiful, 
a home adorned with the hand of industry and art, in which men may 
live and work and hope. In olden days costly structures were erected 
to commemorate the deeds of some king or warrior, but now we erect 
buildings and dedicate them to the advancement of the arts of peace 
and the upbuilding of the mass of the people. 

As you pass through this splendid building and note its ample and 
well-planned provisions for the comfort, health and convenience of 
those who will work within its walls, you have good reason to be 
proud of that ideal which has herein become embodied in brick and 
stone. 

And back of that ideal is the thought which has been the founda- 
tion of this great republic of ours, the secret of its permanence and 
power, as well as the prophecy of its future advancement — ^the aspira- 
tion toward good citizenship. 

Empires have risen and fallen, dynasties have been established and 
endured through generation after generation only to sink at last into 
the gulf of oblivion, but the only foundation yet discovered for an 
enduring state is a citizenship enlightened, honest, industrious, frugal 
and God-fearing. 

It was for the realization of such an ideal that our forefathers 
established the Plymouth colony and endured the hardships of the 
wilderness, and that William Penn formed his holy experiment and 
laid the foundation of a mighty commonwealth. 

In the feudal state, the citizen was nothing more than the vassal or 
serf of the overlord ; in an absolute monarchy, the life and property 
of the citizen are subject to the disposal of the ruler. In a republic, 
however, citizenship becomes clothed with many of the attributes 
elsewhere vested in monarchs. The vote of the citizens chooses the 
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head of the government, makes or unmakes constitutions, amendments 
and laws ; and his voice in local government determines the conditions 
which most nearly affect him as a citizen. 

For his protection, courts decree justice j police and fire depart- 
ments protect his life and property; schools and colleges educate 
him and his family; and religious tolerance guarantees him the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
A powerful army and navy exist to protect him from the dangers of 
foreign invasion and conquest, and embassies at the courts of all 
nations represent his interests with dignity and power. 

He is the heir to the greatness of a Washington and a Lincoln, 
he shares the glorious traditions and protection of a flag that has never 
known defeat or dishonor; and for him inventive genius has harnessed 
the lightning of the clouds, covered the continent with a network of 
steel highways, and made the air the carrier of his messages and a 
thoroughfare of communication and travel. 

But privilege invariable carries with it obligation, and the ideal 
citizen is the one who realizes that as he has freely received the 
benefits of a representative government, he must freely give his best 
in thought, word, and deed to preserve that government intact. 

A man becomes a citizen in the true sense of the word only when he 
recognizes his responsibility to his government and to his community. 
A citizen is one who shares the burdens of his nation and of his city, 
cherishes its interests, supports its institutions, protects its good 
name, and contributes to the richness of its life. 

The chief concern of the ideal citizen is to aid his community in 
developing the higher civic life, which is the source of man’s highest 
efficiency and of his more enduring influence. For him, citizenship 
means broadmindedness, tolerance with the faults of others, optimism 
which puts to shame the critics of honest effort and the enemies of 
progress, and a mind ever open to investigate any proposal for the 
good of the community. 

The ideal citizen ought not only to have care to further legislation 
for the well-being of the people by giving them beautiful buildings, 
clean streets, pure air, wholesome water, and the best food supplies; 
but to train them to love the best things in the best forms. 

He will ever be vigilant to maintain the higher civic life of the 
community, which means the expression of its collective ideals. It 
involves civic order and civic beauty as well. It means well-kept 
streets, and it also means spacious, well- ventilated and well-governed 
schools. It means capable government, and it means also museums, 
libraries, art galleries, restful parks, and beautiful architecture. 

It was the pride and boast of the Emperor Augustus that he found 
Rome built of brick and left it built of marble. Something of the 
same aspiration is found in the mind of every true citizen — ^he desires 
to leave his community a little better than he found it. 
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In this new municipal building is the evidence that our citizens are 
awake to the responsibilities of civic duty in the world’s greatest re- 
public. And from this civic center will radiate lines of power and 
influence that will make this a greater city and its people better fitted 
for the privileges and duties of twentieth century citizenship. 


FORMS OF INTRODUCTION FOR SPEAKERS AT OPENING 
OP NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 

These exercises would not be complete without a few words from 
our mayor, whose interest in this building has been manifested from 
its earliest inception, and I therefore have pleasure in introducing 
Mayor . ’ ’ 


‘‘Our worthy architect has given us such evident proof of his 
constructive genius in this beautiful building that I feel sure that you 
will welcome a few words from him regarding its plan and interior 
appointments.” 


“Our bankers are intensely interested in our new building for the 
reason that it will advance the interests of trade, facilitate the trans- 
action of business and attract new residents to the community. I 

therefore take pleasure in calling upon who 

will speak on some of the financial aspects of our new venture.” 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 

The study of the Bible from the point of view of English literature 
shows at once how deeply it has embedded itself in the substance of 
that literature, while at the same time retaining its own individual 
character. It is unlike any other book because it has been and is 
recognized as the Word of God, and in its thought and purpose it is 
different from any other work in the language. This unique position 
of the Bible in English literature springs from the essential character 
of the Book itself, and not merely from the attitude of its readers 
toward it. 

A moment’s consideration will show anyone how naturally he thinks 
of this book as the sum of the actions and sayings of men of another 
region and age of the world ; and whether these men of Palestine come 
from the time of David or from the time of St. Paul, they lie together 
in one’s mind as belonging to a single land and a single marvellous 
period of the world’s history. Moreover, the whole substance of the 
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Book is imbued witb a directness and freshness of inspiration which, 
are unique. It is a right instinct which places the sayings of Isaiah, 
St. Paul and St. John on a higher level than the sayings of Socrates 
and Marcus Aurelius, and the words of Jesus on a plane apart and 
above them all. 

This essential unity of quality is even more apparent in the style, 
which in its directness and its simple nobility is the one standard 
which we have in English to control the development of our language. 
The phrases from the Bible which have grown into our everyday 
speech spring impartially from the Old and New Testaments : we use 
‘Hhe son of his old age,’^ or ^^the valley of the shadow of death,” or 
^^the pure in spirit,” or ^‘lilies of the field,” without thinking whether 
they come from one part of the Book or the other. This unity of style 
is largely due to the fact that the whole book was translated at the 
same period into a language of unsurpassed and unfaded vigor, which 
now has enough tinge of the archaic to give it a color of its own. 

It was TyndaPs great achievement that once for all he fixed the 
language of the whole Bible ; and under the anxious and inspired care 
of the revisers who followed in his steps, the style has been brought to 
a point of simplicity and dignity, of strong feeling expressing in the 
rich sonorous prose, of stateliness and directness, which set it apart 
from the style of any other book in the language. 

In material, there is an endless variety. There are scraps of folk- 
songs of war and victory, early legends and myths, histories based 
on contemporary records and full of the vigor of a most vigorous 
time, great bodies of laws which reflect important changes in civilka- 
tion, highly developed schemes of liturgy and ecclesiastical law, col- 
lections of proverbs so pithy and closely wrought that they still hold 
their truth, psalms of pious and coUected meditation or of jubilant 
expressions of faith, the soaring messages of prophecy, the mystical 
visions of the apocal3rpse, the simple, everlasting stories and teachings 
of the gospels, the fiery and eloquent arguments of St. Paul. 

In the Old Testament, all this material is Oriental. But it has 
preserved for us the history, the poetry, the wisdom, the religious 
ideals and national hopes of a people whose individuality and tenacity 
of thought are perhaps the strongest known in history. The poetry 
is marked with a singular concreteness both of idea and of idiom, and 
by a freedom of form otherwise unknown in English. The books of 
wisdom are shrewd and at times soaring, but they never reason in the 
modem sense of the word. 

In the New Testament, side by side with the Oriental simplicity 
of the first three gospels and of the later book, there is a new element, 
and an approach to modern modes of thought in the fourth gospel, 
in the epistles of St. Paul, and in Hebrews. In these three works we 
find the first efforts to formulate a theology, to philosophize religion. 

Yet all this diversity has grown together into the unity of our 
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Englisli Bible. Tbe seeds of this unity were already sown in Old 
Testament times in the gradual advance of the people of Israel to 
higher and purer ideas of the nature and majesty of Jehovah. In 
each age their books of history were subject to a constant revision 
which selected and moulded the material with a strongly governing 
purpose. 

In the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, the Law in the form of the 
Pentateuch became a definite book, venerated above all other books in 
existence. Then the prophetical books, which for the Jew included 
the historical books after the Pentateuch, followed the Law to a sepa- 
rate place in their esteem, and finally the Old Testament was com- 
pleted by the addition of the other books. 

When the devoted labors of William Tyndale, his scholarship and 
genius had set the style of the English, the later revisions merely 
corrected the detail without altering the strong characteristics which 
he had stamped upon it. Moreover the language of England in the 
sixteenth century had the vigor which belongs to the vernacular 
freshly turned to purposes of literature, and its comparative poverty 
in abstract and learned words separate it from our language today and 
set the Bible a little apart from other books. 

Thus the work came to its full growth iu the English language in 
a form which, in spite of its foreign origins and the diversity of its 
sources, makes it a single Book, and the Book which of all books in 
English is the most native and the most deeply ingrained in our 
literature and our language. Its influence upon English literature is 
so profound and universal, that like the scarlet thread in the British 
cordage, it can be traced in the works of every important writer. 
That influence is still powerful today, and in the Bible we have a 
standard of thought and expression which make it the great literary 
model of the ages. 


PROBLEMS OP THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 

“Labor is an anarchist whose sole aim is the crushing of the labor- 
giver ! ’ ’ Such is the accusation hurled against the workers by capital 
that grows fat on the heart’s blood of the poor. Each side makes its 
complaints, but the plaints of the worker are the saddest of all. 

It is true that wages are higher than they were a decade ago, but the 
increase is only nominal, for the demands are higher and the means 
of existence are far more expensive than they were ten years ago. 
With all their “high” wages, what is the lot of most of the laboring 
men today? Life for most of them is a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Only a few of them can lay by anything for old age. In most in- 
dustries, if not in all, the worker is at the complete mercy of his 
employer. Only last year a vast number of bituminous coal miners 
in the Hocking Valley, Ohio, were near starvation, and they and their 
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families would have had to face death with unerring certainty had it 
not been for the assistance rendered by some philanthropically in- 
clined individuals and societies. And what brought those miners into 
this precarious condition ? "Why did this happen! It was because the 
operators had them working only part of the time at low wages, and 
then closed the mines altogether in order to keep the output below 
normal and the prices high. 

Whenever some mechanics complains of their meager incomes, the 
public is quick to remind them of the high wages received by masons, 
carpenters, bricklayers, etc. But it is well to state that the wages paid 
in these industries are high only in appearance, and by no means above 
normal. All those employed in the building industries have only a 
comparatively small part of the year during which they may find ample 
opportunities for renumerative work. Many, if not most, of them 
must depend on summer to earn enought that will pay for the support 
of their families during the long months of winter. 

No man, unless he is an industrial worker himself, can fully realize 
what it means to work long hours at low wages, and, at the same time, 
be exposed to all sorts of dangers, hazards, and injury. Almost daily 
the press reports accidents in mines, factories, and quarries. Neither 
are these accidents confined to any one locality. They are of common 
occurrences in all sections of the country. According to the latest 
available statistics, as compiled in the World Almanac for 1923, 
24,643 men lost their lives in the coal mines of the United States within 
ten years; during the same period 1,551 men were killed in quarry 
accidents. Accordinig to the same authority, during one year the 
number of those maimed in a single industry (quarrying) was 11,217. 

Such are the working conditions of men; those of the women are 
not much better. According to the last Census Report, there are 
8,540,511 women employed in gainful occupations, most of whom may 
be classed as industrial workers. Let us look at a few of the industries 
employing ehiefiy women and see how they fare. In the cigar fac- 
tories and tobacco shops the work is done almost exclusively by women. 
It is of a sedentary nature, and therefore unhygienic. But this is not 
the worst. As soon as the factory system had fully developed, the 
sweating system came into vogue, compelling thousands of poor women 
to spend the day in filthy, ill-ventilated work-shops and the night 
under the most distressing conditions in garrets and cellars. Wages 
are always excessively low, no matter whether the work is done in the 
home or in the shop. 

But what should be done to remedy existing evils? Some advocate 
the Golden Rule as an efficacious remedy. No doubt, its universal ap- 
plication would be of immense benefit. But since the suggestions as 
to the adoption of the Golden Rule come mostly from the employers, 
we have good reasons to assume that the worker would be the fellow 
who would be expected to follow it, especially when it comes to deal- 
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ing with Ms employer. The latter woiild scarcely consider himself 
bound by its precepts. At any rate, as long as trusts and operators 
make strennons efforts to crash every labor nnion and stamp out every 
right and liberty of the union man, we can not believe that capital 
would be inclined to follow the dictates of the Golden Rule. 

There will be no industrial peace until every industrial worker re- 
ceives an adequate share of the profits of his labor. It is unjust that 
the lion’s share should be swallowed up by capital, while labor, the 
equal producer, should content itself with the leavings. Moreover, 
the worker must no longer be placed in competition with steel and 
machinery. He must be guaranteed hours of toil that will not impair 
his health and undermine Ms strength. He must have sufficient time 
for rest, recreation, and amusement, in a word — ^he must be put above 
machinery. 


ADDRESS FOR FDAG DAY EXERCISES. 

We are here today for the purpose of honoring the emblem of our 
national sovereignty, expressing in symbols the principles' for which 
our Nation stands and for wMch it will shed its blood. It is a sacred 
emblem to be held in reverence. 

We are glad that we as members of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks can thus fittingly honor the Stars and Stripes, so 
closely connected with our history. In fact, our history is written on 
our flag. No state, however great, however prosperous; no organiza- 
tion, no matter how influential or how powerful, should forget the 
debt owed to those thirteen English colonies that made tMs great 
Nation possible. It is tMs feeling of gratitude which led to the 
establishment of Flag-raising Day, wMeh was first recognized on June 
14, 1894, when at the request of '‘The Sons of Revolution” and "The 
Colonial Dames of America,” the Stars and Stripes were raised on all 
public buildings. 

Our first flag had thirteen stripes and in the canton where now 
appear the stars, was placed the Union Jack of England. This was 
the flag that WasMngton raised in 1775 over Ms camp at Cambridge. 
This was the flag that John Paul Jones hoisted, not over the Bon- 
homme Richard, but over his first naval sMp, the Ranger. 

This flag, bearing the British Union Jack, was not altered until 
the Declaration of Independence, nearly one year later. The Union 
Jack was at first replaced by a single five-pointed star on azure 
ground. It was not until July 14, 1777, that Congress replaced the 
single star by the constellation of thirteen stars. The Treaty of Paris, 
in 1783, by which Great Britain acknowledged each one of these 
tMrteen colonies by name, to be a free, sovereign and independent 
state, admitted tMs, our national flag, to the august company of the 
Mstoric banners of the Old World. There is today one of those great 
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banners older than onrs. This one is tbe white cross, on a field of 
red that represents the free confederate states of Switzerland. 

Let ns never lose sight of the debt the whole world owes to these 
thirteen colonies. Those thirteen stripes stand to Europe and the 
world as the sign and token of a free people requiring of their gov- 
ernment a charter of liberty, a written contract, limiting the power 
of rulers and reserving to themselves all the powers not granted to 
those rulers. Not until a bill of rights was embodied in the first ten 
commandments, did the colonies agree to a ratification of their con- 
stitution. And since that time, every state, without exception, has 
repeated in her own constitution, this guarantee of the personal, 
religious, and intellectual freedom of man. 

Whenever we fiing our banner to the breeze, we are apt to speak 
of it as ‘‘Old Glory.” No doubt, this is done partly on account of 
its age, because our flag is twenty-three years older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, seventeen years older than that of Prance, 
nearly one hundred years older than the tri-colors of Germany and 
Italy, and eight years older than the flag of Spain. 

But the chief reason why we speak of our national banner as “Old 
Glory,” is its glorious history. Wherever it was hoisted, tyranny had 
to give way to freedom ; despotism was superseded by liberty. It had 
its origin in that long and tedious conflict that brought independence 
to the colonies. In 1812 it demonstrated to the world that American 
seamen can not be compelled to serve on foreign ships. In 1845 
“Old Glory” gave liberty to Texas. In 1861, it carried freedom to 
4,000,0000 slaves. In 1898, it spread abroad the spirit of true liberty 
in Cuba and the Philippines. What the Stars and Stripes achieved 
during the World War, is scarcely necessary to recount. Ton are 
acquainted with the facts. We all know that it led our armies on- 
ward to victory. Moreover, Captain C. P. Hall carried our national 
emblem into the Arctic regions; Rear-Admiral Peary hoisted our 
national colors at the north-pole, and in 1909-1910, the Smithsonian 
African Expedition, under the direction of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
carried the American flag into the Dark Continent. 

In view of th^e facts, how appropriate that we, as a lodge, should 
show our appreciation of our national blessings and our triumphant 
banner. Of course, a true American always honors his national em- 
blem and all that it stands for, but it is only proper that our lodge 
should at least once a year assemble in a body, for the express purpose 
of giving due respect to our flag. We are not only members of a 
lodge, but also citizens of a great commonwealth, and as such it be- 
hooves us to honor the flag that protects us. 

It is , a most gratifying thought that the Order of Elks, from the 
time of its incipency in 1868 to this very day, has always responded 
to all calls of the country. Unlike some, the Elks have done more 
than merely “spouting” patriotic oratory. They have shown by their 
14 
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actions that they are willing to follow the fiag whatever its destination. 
It has led many of our young men into the battlefields of Europe, 
where they have acquitted themselves nobly and creditably. The 
Elks Support Fund has provided vocational training at a cost of 
$69,000 to 106 disabled American boys. Moreover, the total receipts 
of the "War Relief Commission, from June 5, 1920 to June 15, 1921, 
were $422,010. I am glad I can mention these facts because they make 
it plain that our patriotism is more than mere verbiage. 

Let us then renew our pledges of loyalty, allegiance and obedience. 
Let us think of what it really means to be an American at this ad- 
vanced stage of our country’s history. Let us be mindful of Ameri- 
ca’s blessings and opportunities, and, with Lowell say: 

^'Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant over our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 


THE WORLD IS CALLINa FOR MORE STATESMEN. 

On the banks of a noble river, overlooking a splendid city which 
bears his name, stands a lofty shaft of purest marble, reared by a 
grateful people in memory of a simple Virginian gentleman. They 
rise heavenward from the dust — ^the monument from that of earth — 
the man from that of history — pure, serene, sublime. 

The monument stands, as the man once stood, in the broad open 
daylight, challenging criticism. The cenotaph is man’s best work; 
the man, God’s. This stately column, marked by simplicity, solidity 
and grandeur, is a fit memorial to him whose life was given as the 
foundation stone of American manhood. Its marble blocks, a tribute 
to his greatness from states and nations in every clime, speak with 
dumb but eloquent lips of the glory and majesty of Washington. 

But that great life is closed — ^the pure patriot, the lofty statesman, 
the broad-minded, unselfish, courageous man is gone. His mantle 
lies where it fell. And with him has fled from our council chambers 
those qualities which made him the noblest figure that ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation’s life. 

His death brought sorrow to every fireside in his native land; 
it lowered to half mast the flags of England’s triumphant fleet; it 
furled the proud banners of the victorious army of Prance, and draped 
them in black. The civilized world, moved by common impulse, testi- 
fied to the loss humanity had sustained when the silken cords that 
bound him to those shores were snapped, and his soul drifted out be- 
yond the bar into the unknown ocean of eternity. 

But what of conditions in our legislative halls today? It has well 
V'said that practice of party intrigue is unfavorable to the de- 
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velopment of a statesman. It narrows a man’s mind and distorts 
his vision.^ |His eye, accustomed to the obscurity of committee-rooms, 
cannot range over the wide landscape of national questions.” And 
again it has been truly said, that great empire and little miads go 
but in 'together. ” 

. Prom the moment a man abandons the retirement of home for the 
public walks of life, throughout his entire career he is set upon by 
knaves whom the public suffers to infest the road along which he must 
pass. Here he finds he cannot proceed until he yields implicit obedi- 
ence to some irresponsible, unprincipled, and despotic party boss; 
there he is robbed of his money, and yonder of his morality. 

The baneful effects of this degrading system are everywhere ap- 
parent. Virtues, public and private, have been corrupted, national 
honor tainted, the whole tone of our government — ^municipal, state, 
and federal — conspicuously lowered. No political character is deemed 
above suspicion — I had almost said deserves to be, when we see the 
most courageous men in our public life today stooping from their high 
office to pay a campaign debt by a political appointment. 

For generations we have been deeply interested in pulling down 
kings from their thrones and in devising forms of government that 
would not require personal leadership. The constitutional fathers had 
a profound respect for people in general, but they were afraid of 
individuals in particular. It was a machine they wanted: one that 
automatically held everybody in a fised orbit or immediately restored 
anyone who went tangent to it to his proper place. 

They failed to realize that in society, as well as in mechanics, the 
power which runs a machine must come from some source outside of 
it. No machine will run itself. Our "^invisible government” is only 
the natural leadership which our form of government does not provide 
for in visible form. 

The so-called ^‘political machine” is misnamed. It is quite the 
opposite of a machine in that it constitutes the power of leadership 
which the real machine must have in order to operate. Constitutions 
and laws will not direct and govern the affairs of society any more 
than the bridle on a horse wiU direct the horse where his master 

wants him to go. • t 

In our political affairs we worship the cult of mediocrity. James 
Bryce wrote a chapter in his ‘'American Commonwealth” on why great 
men do not become presidents. At a time when the best brains in the 
nation are needed in public life, we see to it that these men follow other 
pursuits of a private nature. Great ability ought to be harnessed 
and made to work for the common good. This is al the more true 
when we consider the fact that it is going to require a great deal more 
ability to handle the affairs of this nation in the future than it has 

in the past. • j -u 

Never were we in greater need of men with strong nunds, brave 
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hearts and far-reaching vision — ^men with brains enough to see the 
right and courage enought to do it. On every hand, momentous ques- 
tions press for solution. The problems growing out of the World 
War alone are staggering in their magnitude and complexity. They 
must be settled if the future of this nation is to remain secure — ^but 
it will require statesmen, not mere politicians, to furnish these solu- 
tions and to apply them fearlessly. 

A republican form of government presupposes an intelligent people, 
jealous of their right, ready and willing to discharge those functions 
which must, of necessity, fall upon them. If they are unwilling to 
perform those duties, then a republic is an idle and dangerous dream, 
which soon will resolve itself into a hideous nightmare. 

We in America are heirs of a government which has won the praise 
of the world, and which, if properly preserved, will bestow the greatest 
blessing upon ourselves and those that come after us. But, for its 
preservation, in view of the fact that a large number of our voters are 
far below the democratic standard of intelligence, it is imperative that 
we have good leaders — ^that the race of statesmen shall not perish from 
the earth. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OP WELCOME TO WOMEN SOCIAL 

WORKERS. 

In acknowledging the cordial and gracious welcome to your capital 
just extended to this convention, I feel sure that I speak for every 
delegate present in saying that we are glad to be here and to experience 
that charming hospitality and true friendliness for which this city 
and the state have ever been noted in history, song and story. 

We are tempted to linger beyond the time at our command among 
the abundant memorials of an age of romance and chivalry, of knee- 
buckles, powdered hair, and fine manners, and we pause as we see 
through the crepe myrtle and magnolias some old colored mammy 
standing in a colonial doorway and rubbing our eyes, wonder whether 
an illustration from Thomas Nelson’s pages ‘^In Ole Virginia” has 
suddenly taken life. 

None of us have faded to admire the stately beauty of this typical 
southern city, with its maghifi.cent distances, its beautiful' monuments 
to Washington, Lee, Jackson, and the Confederate soldiers and sailors, 
and surely not one of us will wish to go away without standing for at 
least a moment in the pew in old St. John’s Church, where, in 1775, 
Patrick Henry made his stirring address which ended with the im- 
mortal words, ^^Give me liberty or give me death.” 

The cause which brings us together here is in striking contrast 
to these mementoes of a day when not even the term “social service” 
had been coined, for, in its present significance at least, social service 
has been the development of very recent years, 
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It cannot be denied, to be sure, that business and in politics 
we are still individualists,” but there is much evidence that even in 
these fields concern for the common welfare is coming to be a deter- 
mining influence, while in the field of “social work,” which means 
merely the organization of the social spirit for effective expression, 
there has within the past ten years such expansion and deepening 
as scarcely has a precedent. 

There is a church in an eastern city which has a legend carved in a 
stone arch over its front entrance that reads: “This church is con- 
ducted for the benefit of the people outside.” This is the spirit of 
social service ; it is forgetfulness of self. 

The growth of social consciousness in America is not the perquisite 
of any one political party, nor is it manifested only in govermental 
action. It can be traced in the platform of all the parties, in presi- 
dents’ and governors’ messages, in acts of legislatures, in judicial 
decisions, and in the conduct of municipal affairs. 

But it is seen also in the efforts that are being made by the churches 
of all denominations to meet the needs of the present day; in the 
gradual remodeling of the curricula of the public schools, so that 
children will be fitted for life, and not merely for college; in the 
many books on social problems which are printed every year, and 
still more in the intelligent discussion of social questions in the popu- 
lar magazines and the daily press. Most of all, perhaps, it is mani- 
fested in the growing number of persons who are definitely engaged 
in social work, either as volunteers, serving on committees and boards 
of directors and giving their time and thought in many other ways, 
or as paid workers making this their profession and daily occupation. 

The social spirit in America has expressed itself variously as or- 
ganized charity, housing and public health movements, settlements, 
municipal and social research, experiments with new criminal pro- 
cedure and prison reform, playgrounds and recreation centers, reli- 
gious and medical social service, industrial commissions, and public 
welfare departments. 

These diversified and yet, in essential aim and motive, allied activi- 
ties, have given rise to a new vocation, to a profession in the making. 
This calling, from the very nature of the work it is to do, and from 
the character of its leaders, makes an extraordinary appeal to the mis- 
sionary spirit of young men and women in and out of our colleges and 
universities, who have seen the vision of a new social order in which 
poverty, crime and disease, if now wholly banished, will certainly be 
vastly diminished, and at any rate wiU not exist as the result of 
social neglect. 

These associated activities of the new social reform have caught up 
and as it were assimilated many of the old established agencies for 
relieving individual distress and misfortune. The hospital is no longer 
merely a refuge for the sick, but also a health center. EVom it radiate 
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preventive and educational influences as important as the bedside 
ministrations to the sick. 

The orphan asylum is no longer a place to keep a few orphans alive, 
but a child welfare station, in which the whole problem of organizing 
the educational, moral, economic and recreational life of the child may 
be studied, in some respects even to better advantage than in the 
necessarily more complex nomnal home life. 

The relief society is no longer solely to supply food and fuel and 
clothing to the ^ Worthy poor,” but it is to improve their condition, 
to re-establish their earning capacity and independence. For these 
reasons, the men and women who are employed in relief societies, 
children ^s institutions, and hospitals find themselves in close sympathy 
and accord with the social workers who are securing new housing 
and compensation laws, promoting instructive nursing and medical 
inspection, or revising a discredited penal system. 

The things which social workers do in common — ^their difficulties, 
obstacles, and discouragements, as well as their purposes, ideals, and 
achievements, unite them in one great family despite great differences 
in their training and education. 

We have already been made to feel that your citizens are in sym- 
pathy with the great cause of social service, and especially from our 
gracious hostesses have we received a welcome which has warmed 
our hearts and inspired us with fresh enthusiasm for our tasks. To 
them and to all your good people of we give assurance 

of an appreciation deep and sincere. 


SPEECH POE EETIEING PEESIDBNT OF KIWANIS CLUB. 

Across the entire northern expanse of the continent of Africa, 
broken only here and there by limited regions of fertility, stretches 
an arid waste of shifting sand, continually in motion like the waves 
of the sea, and like the sea, obliterating and swallowing up all traces 
of human effort and human ambition. 

Did I say all? That statement must be modified by notable ex- 
ception, for beyond the western banks of the Nile, ri^ng sheer out 
of the desert sands to a height of from 300 to 450 feet, rise those sub- 
lime sentinels of the ages, the Pyramids, that already have looked 
down upon the changing scenes of fifty centuries, and probably will 
remain as they are until the last human being disappears from the 
earth and the cold and lifeless planet falls back into the luminary 
from which it came. 

No living Tn^n can say how those vast blocks of granite, which in 
the Great Pyramid aggregate 89,000,000 cubic feet, with a mass of 
6,84S,D00 tons, were transported across the yieldiug sands, or how 
they were raised to their positions and joined with a cement that ont- 
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lasts the stone itself, bnt one thing we do know, and that is that their 
creators belonged to the great craft of builders, who in every age of 
the world have wrought in clay and bronze and iron and brick and 
marble and steel, and whose works do follow them. 

But the members of this noble craft do not work in material things 
alone. The great epochs of history are marked by their achievements 
in the invisible realm of thought, wherein some Newton reasons out a 
universal law from the fall of an apple, some Watt sees in the moving 
lid of a tea, -kettle the imprisoned giant of steam, or some Franklin 
employs the humble medium of a kite string to harness the thunder- 
bolt of the clouds. 

Our forefathers were builders in the truest sense, when in Inde- 
pendence Hall on July 4, 1776, they affixed their signatures to an 
immortal document which declared that ‘^all men are created free 
and equal,’’ and that ^^governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” And the visible evidence of their inspired 
labor is a nation set upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid. 

But with the growth of our nation have come problems inseparable 
from an experiment in civilization upon a scale so vast. The operative 
organs of society have grown faster than the regulative organs, hence 
the opportunities for the unscrupulous to fight their way to success 
and power are magnificent. 

If the microbe of self has sufficiently poisoned their world, the 
thing is easy. It is simply a matter of iising the institutions around 
them instead of suspecting and conforming to them, of making every 
economic, political, or legal organization a mere rung on which to set 
a resolute heel and swing nearer to the goal. 

Against this false standard of values the voice of a new giant in 
the industrial and commercial world of today has raised an emphatic 
protest. The Kiwanis Club declares that material gain, either to an 
individual or to a community, is too poor a thing to win at the ex- 
pense of losing the best gifts of life. 

When it is sought narrowly, life is lost. When a city glories in its 
great mills and factories and the dividends they earn, and boasts of its 
bank accounts and its balance in trade, and is blind to the broken 
lives on which these things are built — blind to the men and women 
imprisoned, body and mind, in exhausting toil ,* blind to the children 
taken from the school and from God’s out-of-doors to grow shrunken 
and pallid in somber mills; blind to the dreary wretchedness of its 
tenements and the sordid alleys where its workers herd — ^than that 
city is dead to much that ought to constitute its life — dead to sym- 
pathy, to pity, and to that high sacrifice that might glorify its soul. 

The message of the Kiwanis Club and the message which such men 
as are gathered here must be proclaiming always is the high supremacy 
of life. Prosperity is good and material success is good, but higher 
than these is the need that life be honored and exalted. That man is 
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greatest and that community is greatest whieh has — ^not most posses- 
sions — ^bnt most of life; most points at which it is alive to human 
needs, to human values, and to the rights of every human soul. 

Build, is our terse and expressive motto, but the essential 
meaning of Kiwanis is not found in the material results of its build- 
ing. The organization that devotes itself solely to material accomplish- 
ments, and that leaves behind a record of work done for the material 
welfare of its community, deserves well of its time and place ; but that 
organization whose ideal of service creates in its membership a higher 
conception of individual responsibility to the community; a concep- 
tion of neighborliness as expressed in the spirit of service in the 
ordinary every-day affairs of life, that organization earns the lasting 
gratitude of men. 

No one can leave an office such as the presidency of a Kiwanis Club 
without a sense of the high privilege of having been permitted to 
preside over the councils of such an organization. If I were asked 
what I consider the greatest benefit I have received while occupying 
this office, I should answer: ^‘the revelation in other men’s souls of 
what my own is striving for,^’ Builders are we all — ^builders of 
thought, builders of business, builders of institutions, and though we 
labor with different materials and in various ways, the work of each 
is essential to the completed structure. 

As I lay down the duties of this office, it is with the confidence 
that other hands wiU carry forward its requirements with an increas- 
ing measure of success, and to the new president of the Club I extend 
not only a cordial greeting but congratulations upon an opportunity 
for service that will enlist the highest capabilities of mind and heart. 



OUR MESSAGE 


The Public Speakers’ Society of Harrisburg, Pa., is a bureau orgau- 
ized for the purpose of supplying prepared or prepared-to-order 
speeches, addresses, essays, orations and papers upon any desired 
subject and to j3.t every use ^nd occasion. We furnish immediately 
addresses for fraternal orders, literary societies, political and social 
clubs, church organizations, banquets, public meetings, anniversaries, 
special day celebrations, memorials and reunions. Do not hesitate to 
ask us for a paper upon the most difficult subject : we are prepared to 
meet every requirement. 

If you are called upon to deliver a public address, there is no need 
for you to take hours of time from necessary work to collect material 
for a speech, or have to arise before your audience in embarrassment 
to apologize for lack of preparation, or to make the lame apology that 
the preceding speakers have exhausted the subject under discussion. 

The business or professional man of today has little time to collect 
and arrange material for a public address, and even though he had 
access to the vast collection of reference works and data available to 
our bureau, his lack of familiarity with such sources of information 
would be a heavy handicap. The greatest orators of history borrowed 
material from others, and the majority of speeches delivered on the 
floors of Congress are prepared by a corps of research workers con- 
stantly engaged in their preparation in the Library of Congress. 

All of our work is done by college or university graduates, and be- 
fore any paper is sent out, it is carefully studied by a competent 
literary critic and changes made where needed. 

We furnish a collection of 100 prepared speeches on the most 
called for subjects for only $6.00 prepaid, or a single speech which we 
have already prepared, but not listed on our circular, for $1,25. Or 
we will prepare a speech especially for anyone on any desired subject 
at the rate of $6.00 per thousand words. 

All our speeches are printed on a good grade of plain white paper 
81/^xll inches, and are in separate form so that one or two speeches 
can be carried in the pocket for study or used before an audience. 
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Our list of subjects is constantly kept up-to-date by removal of old 
and substitution of new and current subjects. Tliey are written with- 
out local character or personal or sectarian bias, and can be delivered 
anywhere without offense to anyone in the audience. 

We have sold over 200,000 speeches and have satisfied users of our 
speeches among College Professors, County Superintendents of 
Schools, Teachers, Lawyers, Politicians, Secretaries and Members of 
Chambers of Commerce, Lodge and Fraternity Members, City Man- 
agers and Mayors, Students, Club Members, Business and Professional 
men of every kind. 

Every professional man, public speaker, lodge or fraternity member, 
professor, teacher, public of&cer, salesman, or any one who is ever 
called upon to speak before an audience should have at least 500 pre- 
pared speeches for ready reference to refer to when the occasion de- 
mands. 


Write for complete list of over 
1000 Prepared Speeches to : 

PUBHC SPEAKERS SOCIETY 


BOX 304 


HABRISBURG, PA- 



Orations, Essays, Debates, Addresses, Papers 


Following is the list of one hundred Speeches, No. 1-100, for Six 
Dollars. 

If what you want is not in the list of subjects below please write 
us at once as we have a list of over 1,000 prepared Speeches and sell 
them at $1.25 each. If you do not want the hundred papers below 
you may purchase any one for $1.25 each. 


1 Americai — a Patriotic oration. 

2 Does Education pay? 

3 Importance of Decision. 

4 Determination. 

5 Memorial Address — Decoration Day. 

6 Salutatory oration. 

7 Future Demands of American Man- 

hood. 

8 Praternalism. 

9 The Door to Success Is LaT>elled 

Push. 

10 Life’s True Aim. 

11 Fourth of July Address. 

12 Conflict Between Labor and Wealth. 

13 Material Success and its Dangers. 

14 Address, Presenting a Gold Watch 

or Traveling Bag. 

15 Annual Address by the President 

of a Woman’s Club. 

16 America Faces industrial Problems. 

17 Welcome Address at a Singing Con- 

vention. 

18 The Coming Citizen. 

19 Citizenship. 

20 The Triangle of Progress, Law, Ed- 

ucation and Religion. 

21 Literary Societies. 

22 Needs of the Hour — ^Moral Char- 

acter. 

23 Education and Industry. 

24 Compulsory Education— in Favor of. 

25 The Educated Man. 

26 Teacher’s Farewell Address at the 

Closing of School. 

27 Value of Education, 

28 Our Aim Success, Our Hope to Win. 

29 Value of Spare Moments. 

30 Graduation, a Beginning, Not an 

Ending. 

31 History of Education. 

32 The Rudiments of How to Conduct 

a Debate (Things Not Pound in 
Textbooks). 

33 The Shame of America’s Illiteracy. 

34 Knights of Columbus. 

35 Prison Reform. 

36 Education of the Picture Show. 

37 Tribute to Our Honored Bead. 

38 Address of Mayor at Close of His 

Term. 

39 Principles, Not Men — ^Be Right, Re- 

gardless of Others. 


40 ChUd Labor. 

41 The Independent Order of Odd Pel- 

lows. 

42 How Criminals Are Made, 

43 Welcome Address of Knights of 

lE^thiaa. 

44 Shall the Spirit of America Stand? 

45 Neglected Opportunities — Failure 

Where Energy Would Have Mas- 
tered. 

46 Character Building. 

47 True Leadership. 

48 Life Is What We Make It- 

49 True Americanism. 

60 Masonic Fraternity. 

51 Woodmen of America. 

52 Members Should Attend Lodge Meet- 

ings. 

53 Patriotic Address at a Convention 

(of any kind). 

54 Address to a Departing Foreman. 

65 Instinct. 

56 Friendship. 

57 Finances and Economic Depres- 

sions, 

58 The Brotherhood of Man. 

59 Efflclency. 

60 Ambition. 

61 Conservation of Natural Resources; 

Forest, Iron, Coal, Waterpower, 
Etc. 

62 The American Legion. 

63 Address at Reception to Our 

Pastor. 

64 Harmony and CoSperation, the 

Strength of Organization, “One 
for AH and All for One.” 

65 Grit and What It Will Do, 

66 Challenge of the Present Day — 

Knight Templar or Knight Tem- 
plars, Past and Present. 

67 Thrift ((Jood for Insurance Men, 

Bankers, Superintendents of 
Schools, Etc.}. 

68 Leadership of Educated Men. 

69 Answering the Call — ^Examples of 

Great Men and Great Deeds. 

70 A Short Republican Speech (1,000 

Words). 

71 A Short Democratic Speech (1,000 

Words). 

72 The Platforms, Policies and Party 

Machinery of the Two Great 
Parties. 
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73 Address for Dedicating a School 

Building. 

74 Address Presenting a Loving Cup. 

75 Elks Memorial Address and Eulogy. 

76 The Challenge of America’s New 

Day : Educationally, Politically, 
Socially, Financially, Morally. 

77 Republican Organization (a Good 

Speech for a Republican Leader). 

78 Address on Entering a Fraternal 

Society. 

79 Welcome Address to a Sunday 

School Convention. 

80 Address of Welcome to New Mem- 

bers and Pastor. 

81 Address Requesting Funds for a 

Church. 

82 Welcome Address to a Church 

Society. 

83 Our Pastor As a Leader. 

84 Women’s Political Power Will 

Prevent War. 

85 Thanksgiving Day. 

86 Address Presenting a Watch to the 

Teacher (a Gift from the 
Pupils) . 

87 Resolved, That We Should Have a 

City Manager Plan of Govern- 
ment. 

88 Resolved, That We Should have a 

Minimum Wage Established by 
Law. 


89 Resolved, That the Labor Unions, 

As They Now Exist, Are on the 
Whole Beneficial to the American 
People. 

90 Resolved, That the Policy of Col- 

lective Bargaining Through 
Trade Unions, Should Prevail in 
the United States. (Neg.). 

91 Resolved, That Environment Has 

a Greater Influence on Character 
Than Heredity. 

92 Resolved, That Education Is More 

Advantageous to a Person Than 
Wealth. 

93 Resolved, That Dependent Mothers 

Should Be Supported at the Ex- 
pense of the Public. 

94 Resolved, That the Government 

Should Regulate the Price of 
Food and Fuel in Times of Peace. 

95 Resolved, That Municipalities 

Should Own and Operate Their 
Public Utilities. 

96 Resolved, That Open Shop Policy 

Is Preferable to the Closed Shop 
Policy in Our Industries. 

97 Resolved, That Capital Punishment 

Should Be Abolished. 

98 Resolved, That Labor Should Have 

an Interest in the Management 
and Profits of Incorporated In- 
dustries. 

99 Resolved, That the Monroe Doc- 

trine Should Be Maintained. 

100 Resolved, That Young Men Have 
Better Financial Opportunities 
Now Than Formerly. 


The following group of 15 speeches sell for $3 per group. Speeches 
101 to 122 deal with the Character, Judgment, Efficiency and Per- 
sonnel of Men, They are very good speeches for any executive or 
leader of men to talk on. Bach one of our speches has 1,000 words. 


Group 101 to 115 Cost 

101 Moral Character. 

102 Honesty. 

103 Sobriety. 

104 Loyalty. 

105 Courage. 

106 Enthusiasm, 

107 Diplomacy and Tact. 

108 Reliability. 

109 Resourcefulness. 

110 Faithfulness. 

111 Self-Possession. 

112 Ambition. 

113 Patience. 

114 Aggressive and Forceful. 

115 Originality. 

Group 116 to 130 Cost $3 

116 Initiative. 

117 Courtesy. 

118 Judgment. 

119 Practicability. 

120 Accuracy. 

121 Energy. 

122 Executive Ability. 

123 Efficiency in Monthly Meetings of 

the Women’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

124 Addresses of New President of 

Woman’s Club with Flowery 
Tribute to Retiring Officers. 
(Good for any club.) 

125 Welcome Address for a Rebekah 

Entertainment. 


126 An Address at an Eastern Star 

Convention. 

127 Address of a Toastmaster at a 

Stage Hand Banquet. 

128 Resolved, That the Mental Capacity 

of Woman is Equal to That of 
man. 

129 Resolved, That United States Should 

Join the League of Nations. 

130 Resolved, That the Pen la Mightier 

Than the Sword. 

Group 131 to 145 Cost $3 

131 Purity, Love, Equality and Fidelity 

(Motto of Pythian Sisters 1,700 
words). 

132 Speech at a Woman’s Republican 

Club. 

133 Address of Chairman of Republican 

County Committee. 

134 Ladies Democratic Spebch (A 

Flowery Address). 

135 Patriotism and Politics. 

136 Chamber of Commerce and its 

Relations to Business and the 
Community. 

137 Chamber of Commerce ’Should In- 

crease Their Activities in Time of 
Depression. 

138 More Education — ^America’s Need. 

139 Environment Necessary for Char- 

acter Building. 

140 From Twine to Cable. 

141 The Influence of Great Minds. 
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142 George Washington the Mason. 

143 A Short Talk by a New Member 

When Admitted to a Grange. 

144 Horrors of War- 

145 Heroes and Heroism — ^Heroes in 

the Common Walks of Life. 

Group 146 to 160 Cost $3 

146 John Ruskin’s Plea for Humanity. 

147 American Inventions. 

148 Why I Am a Republican. 

149 Development in .the Middle Ages. 

150 Keeping in the Love of God. 

151 Neglected Art in America. 

152 Public Relations. 

153 Community Development — Coop- 

eration. 

154 Community Morale. 

155 Functions of Praternallsm. 

156 Address at Employee’s Picnic. 

157 Address at a Reunion of Employees. 

158 The Dangers of Centralized Power 

in a Democracy. 

159 Annual Address at a Meeting of 

Bankers’ Association. 

160 Salesmanship. 

Group 161 to 175 Cost $3 

The following 15 Speeches 
are Toastmaster’s Ad- 
dresses for various occa- 
sions : 

161 Toastmaster’s Address for the 

Medical Profession. 

162 Toastmaster’s Address at K. of C. 

jB 

163 Toastmaster’s Address at Bankers’ 

Association. 

164 Toastmaster’s Address for Em- 

ployees Noon-day Luncheon Club. 

165 Toastmaster’s Address for Chamber 

of Commerce Banquet. 

166 Toastmaster’s Address for a Wom- 

an’s Club. 

167 Toastmaster’s Address for Rotary 

Luncheon Club, 

168 Toastmaster’s Address for Kiwanis 

Club Banquet. 

169 Toastmaster’s Address for a Meet- 

ing of American Salesmen’s As- 
sociation. 

170 Toastmaster’s Address — The La- 

dies. 

171 Toastmaster’s Address — The Stage. 

172 Toastmaster’s Address — The Joys 

of Life. 

173 Toastmaster’s Address — Our Pub- 

lic Schools. 

174 Toastmaster’s Address — America’s 

Golden Age. 

175 Toastmaster’s Address — The Power 

and Influence of the Press. 

Group 176 to 190 Cost $3 

176 Service, The Watchword of the 

Hour. 

177 Toast to the Ladies. 

178 Liberty, Truth, Justice and Equal- 

ity, (A Good Talk for Use at a 
Fraternal Organization). 

179 Improvements in Machinery. 

180 Problem of the tTnemployed. 

181 Character vs. Reputation. 

182 W. C. T. U. Address. 

183 Labor and Capital in Modem In- 

dustry* 

184 The Mission of the Rotary Club. 
186 Address of Welcome by an Eastern 

Star Member to a Visiting East- 
ern Star Organization. 

186 Address Presenting Medals to Mem- 

bers of the American Legion of 
Honor. 

187 The Church as a Community 

Center. 


188 A Sunday School as a Recruiting 

Station for the Church. 

189 Farewell to Retiring Pastor and 

Welcome to the New One. 

190 Address at a Church Anniversary 

Celebration. 

Group 191 to 205 Cost $3 

191 Resolved: That War Is Inconsist- 

ent with Christianity. 

192 The Sunday School and the Com- 

munity. 

193 Welcome to a Sunday School Class. 

194 The Country Church and Its Rela- 

tionship to Christianity. 

195 The Necessity for Young People’s 

Religious Organizations. 

196 The Genesis of Christianity. 

197 Churches Do More Uplift Work 

Than Schools and Colleges. 

198 Loyalty to the Sunday School (By 

a Pupil). 

199 The Value of the Bible as Liter- 

ature. 

200 Japan and Her Political Relations 

to the United States. 

201 Resolved: That Japanese Immi- 

grants Should Be Excluded from 
the United States. (AfBlrmative) . 

202 Address By an Honored Guest at 

a Ladies’ Literary Society. 

203 Cooperation in Industry. 

204 Approach of the New Tear (A 

New Year Eve Paper). 

205 The Twentieth Century Jew — An 

Appreciation. 

Group 206 to 220 Cost $3 

206 The Individual as a National 

Factor. 

207 The Vocation of the Church. 

208 Responsibility of Christian Citizen- 

ship. 

209 Man is the Architect of His Own 

Fortune. 

210 Welcome Address by the President 

of a Literary Society. 

211 Education and Religion — Go Hand 

in Hand. 

212 Evils of Divorce. 

213 Vlanallzed Education (The Use of 

Moving Pictures In the School). 

214 Holy Roman Empire. 

215 Address of Welcome to Patriotic 

Sons of America. 

216 Armistice Day Address. 

217 Christopher Columbus. 

218 Home the Principal School of Life. 

219 A Soldier of the Confederacy (with 

tribute to Robert E. Lee). 

220 America, the Hope of the World. 

By Having These Speeches, 
YOU CAN— 

Be Prepared For All Occasions — 
Become a Forceful Public Speaker — 
Add to Your Power and Personality- 
Present a Strong Argument — 

Make a Good After-dinner Speech — 
Propose a Toast and Tell a Story — 

Be Chairman of the Occasions — 

Speak On the Convention Floor — 
Triumph At Board Meetings and Con- 
ferences — ‘ 

Enter New Fields — 

Win More Cases As a Lawyer — 

Preach Better Pulpit Sermons — 
Become More Successful As a Teacher^—' 
Widen Your Influence in Puhlio Life — 
Fecome a Leader of Organizations — 
Plan a Speech — 

Secure Interest and Attention — , 
Observe and Criticize Other Speakers — 
Become a Good After-dinner Speaker — 
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Prepare Conrentlon Speeches — 

Have Prepared Speeches for Anniver- 
saries, Lfaying of Cornerstones, Dedi- 
cations, Etc. 

Make Patriotic Addresses (Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July* Thanksgiving, 
Etc.)— 

Think On Tour Feet — 

Propose and Respond to Toasts — 

Talk Before Your Club or Lodge — 


Tell Entertaining Stories — 

Converse Interestingly — 

Train Tour Memory — 

Enlarge Your Vocabulary — 

Develop Self-confidence — 

Acquire a Winning Personality — 
Become a Clear, Accurate Thinker — 
Develop Your Power of Concentration- 
Become Master of Any Situation — 


Order Now 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ SOCIETY, 

Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Enclosed find check or M. O. for $5.00. Please send nie the ^^0 speeches 
No. 1-220 for $30.00 on the monthly payment plan of ? 5.00 down and ^.00 per 
month. I agree to pay $5.00 the first of each month until the full amount oi 
$30.00 is paid. 


Name . . . 
Street No. 
Town . . . 
State . . . 


They help you win your way 


The following 15 speeches are Toastmaster’s Addresses suitable for 
various occasions. 

By having these 15 speeches one could act Toastmaster for almost 
any occasion. The 15 speeches sell for $3.00. 


161 Toastmaster’s Address for the 

Medical Profession, 

162 Toastmaster’s Address at K. of C. 

Breakfast. 

163 Toastmaster's Address at Bankers’ 

Association. 

164 Toastmaster’s Address for Em- 

ployees Noon-day Luncheon Club. 

165 Toastmaster’s Address for Chamber 

of Commerce Banquet, 

166 Toastmaster’s Address for a Wom- 

an’s Club. 

167 Toastmaster’s Address for Rotary 

Luncheon Club. 


168 Toastmaster’s Address for Kiwanis 

Club Banquet. 

169 Toastmaster’s Address for a Meet- 

ing of American Salesmen’s As- 
sociation. 

170 Toastmaster’s Address — The Ladies. 

171 Toastmaster’s Address — The Stage. 

172 Toastmaster’s Address — ^The Joys 

of Life. 

173 Toastmaster’s Address — Our Pub- 

lic Schools. 

174 Toastmaster’s Address — ^America’s 

Golden Age. 

175 Toastmaster's Address — The Power 

and Influence of the Press. 


One Hundred Four-Minute Two-Himdred-and-Fifty- 
Word Speeches For Only $4.00 

The following 100 speeches Nos. 601-700 contains 250 words in each 
speech. Due to numerous requests for short four-minute talks, we 
have arranged this special group. In this list will be found talks for 
almost any occasion. Every-w4Di;d written with force and persuasion 
and right to the point. The 10d'sl)eeches Nos. 601-700 sell for only 
$4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


601 Address on Independence Day. 

602 Arbor Day. 

603 Memorial Day Address. 

604 George Washington, 

605 Address on Abraham Lincoln’s 

Birthday. 


606 Mother. 

607 The Fathers. 

608 The Art of Christmas. 

609 The Spirit of Giving. 

610 Thanksgiving Day. 

611 Approach of the New Year, 



612 Armistice Pay Address. 

613 Address of New President of a 

Woman’s Club. 

614 What the Woman Voter should 

know and the Responsibility of 
the Ballot. 

615 Teaching Children How to Save. 

616 Freemasonry — ^A Teacher of Toler- 


ance. 

617 After Dinner Talk at a Masonic 

Banquet. 

618 The Spirit of Fraternity. 

619 The Mission of the Knights of Co- 


lumbus, 

620 Eastern Star Work. 

621 Address on Entering a Fraternal 


Society. „ ^ ^ 

622 Welcome Address for a Rehekah 


Entertainment. 

623 Purity, Love, Equality and Fidelity. 

(Motto of Pythian Sisters.) 

624 W. C. T. U. Address. 

625 Address hy an Honored Guest at 

a Ladies’ Literary Society. 

626 The Educational Work of the D. A. 

R., State and National. 

627 Address of Welcome at Second An- 

niversary of the Daughters of 
America. 

628 The Business Man’s Allegiance to 

the Flag. 

629 A Short Talk by a New Member 

when Admitted to the Ladies’ 
Rotary Club. 

630 Child Welfare. 

631 Recreation and the Child. 

632 How to Keep Healthy and the 

Value of it to Success. 

633 Christian Mission. 

634 Address to a Bible Class. 

635 The Catholic in American History. 

636 The Needs and Benefits of Missions. 

637 Reverence Toward God and the 

Church, 

638 The Bible — The Book of all Ages. 

639 Catholic Education. 

640 The Poetic Bible. 

641 Breaking Away from the Church. 

642 Address at County Federation 

Bankers’ Meeting. 

643 The Handicap of Poverty and the 

Value of Thrift, and Cash on 
Hand. 

644 The Relationship of Money to the 

Evangelization of the Whole 
World. 

645 Toastmaster’^s Address at Bankers’ 

Association. 

646 Executive Ability. 

647 The Golden Rule. 

648 Why Peace is Better than War, 

649 Membership Talk on the Society of 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 


U. S. 

650 Future Demands of American Man- 


hood. ^ 

651 Women in the Modern Business 

World. 

652 Address at Laying of Cornerstone 

of World War Memorial. 

653 Republican Address for County 

Convention. 

654 Democratic Speech. 

655 A Short Republican Speech. 

656 Address in Support of a Candidate 

for Congress. 


657 Address before League of W'oman 
Voters. 

668 Address of Candidate for State 
Senatorial Committee. 

659 Speech for Newly Elected City 

S Ur 01* 

660 Life Insurance as a Profession. 

661 After-Dinner Address at Insurance 

Convention. 

662 Golden Chain Address of Accept- 

ance. 

663 Influence of Environment on Char- 

acter Building. 

664 Action in Divorce. Mock Trial. 

665 Elks* Eleven O’clock Toast. 

666 Are Good Roads Worth the Cost? 

667 Theodore Roosevelt. 

668 Address at a Banquet of Volunteer 

Firemen. 

669 Address at School Opening, 

670 Cultural Branches Applied. 

671 Why Our Forests Should Be Pro- 

672 Acknowledgment of a Remem- 

brance from a Graduating Class. 

673 Welcome Address at Club Banquet. 

674 Vocational Training. 

675 The Influence of Manual Training 

on Character. 

676 The Spirit of Prayer. 

677 The Best Methods of Bank Adver- 

tising. 

678 Address at a District Teachers* 

Association. 

679 Literature on Social Problems. 

680 School Principal’s Address on Ac- 

cepting a Bible from a Lodge. 

681 School Principal’s Address on Ac- 

cepting an American Flag from 
a Lodge. 

682 Address before the Knights of 

Pythias. 

683 Speech at Graduation Party at a 

Teachers’ Training School. 

684 Address at Meeting of State As- 

sociation of Fire Chiefs. 

685 The Elementary School Principal. 

686 Causes of Failure in School Work. 

687 The Peculiar Spiritual and Cul- 

tural Ancestry of the Irish Peo- 
ple. 

688 Meditations of an Employee. 

689 Mayor’s Speech ^of Acceptance of 

New Armory. 

690 Is the Moral Side of the School 

Receiving Proper Attention? 

691 The Importance of Observing the 

Provisions of the Volstead Act. 

692 Thrift from the Banker’s Stand- 

point. 

693 Speech at a Birthday Dinner. 

694 Speech at Opening of New Munici- 

pal Building. 

695 Address at a Family Reunion. 

696 Problems of the Industrial Worker. 

697 Address for Flag Day Exercise. 

698 How Parents Hinder the School 

Work of their Children. 

699 Response to Address of Welcome 

of Women Social Workers. 

700 Address by Noble Grand of a Re- 

bekah Lodge on Leaving the 
Chair and Being Presented with 
a Jewel by the Lodge. 


We will write debates or speeches to order on any subject for $6.00 
per 1,000 words. 


PUBLIC SFEAKEBS SOCIETY 


Box 304 


HiiBEISBXJBG, Pa. 



Fifty Debates Fully Discussed For Only $4.00 

The following 50 forceful, effective and well-written debates of 
timely interest sell for only $4.00^ postage 15 cents extra. Bach debate 
contains 1,000 words. 


701 Resolved, That Labor should have 

an Interest in the Profits and 
Management of Incorporated In- 
* dust lies. Negative. 

702 Resolved, That the 8 Per Cent In- 

terest Lavr should he Repealed 
in Tenn. Affirmative. 

703 Resolved, That 'the Human Race is 

Increasing Paster than the Means 
of Subsistance, Rendering Pov- 
erty and Starvation Inevitable. 
Affirmative. 

704 Resolved, That the Labor Unions, 

as they Now Exist, are on the 
Whole Beneficial to the American 
People. Affirmative. 

705 Resolved, That the United States 

Should join the League of Na- 
tions. Affirmative. 

706 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine. Affirmative. 

707 Resolved, That the European War 

Debts Should he Cancelled. Af- 
firmative. 

708 Resolved, That the Philippine Is- 

lands Should be Given their In- 
dependence. Affirmative. 

700 Resolved, That Moving Pictures, 
As they are Now Conducted, are, 
on the General Average, Detri- 
mental to the American People. 
Affirmative. 

710 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Join France and England 
in a Protectorate over the Near 
East. Affirmative. 

711 Resolved, That the Saloon Be Abol- 

ished and that We have a Sa- 
loonless Nation. Affirmative. 

712 Resolved, That the Federal Govern- 

ment Should Own and Operate 
the Goal Mines of the United 
States. Negative. 

713 Resolved, That Japan Should be 

Given Extensive Rights and Priv- 
ileges in China. Negative. 

714 Resolved, That the Labor Unions 

as They Now Exist, are, on the 
Whole Beneficial to the American 
People. Negative. 

715 Resolved, That Japanese Immi- 

grants Should be Excluded from 
the United States. Affirmative. 

716 Resolved, That We Should Have a 

Secretary of Education with a 
Place in the President’s Cabinet. 
Affirmative. 

717 Resolved, That War is Inconsistent 

With Christianity. Affirmative, 

718 Resolved, That Congress Should 

Enact a 3 Per Cent. Manufac- 
turer’s Tax as a Means of Rais- 
ing Revenue. Affirmative. 

719 Resolved, That the Eighteenth 

Amendment Should Not Be Re- 
pealed. Affirmative, 

720 Resolved, That the Death Penalty 

for Crime Should Be Abolished. 
Affirmative. 

721 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Recognize the DeFacto 
Government of Mexico, Nega- 
tive. 

722 Resolved, That the Soldiers* Bonus 

Bill Should Have Been Passed. 
Affirmative. 


723 Resolved, That the International 

Debts Incurred hy the World 
War Should Be Cancelled, First 
Affirmative. 

724 Resolved, That the International 

Debts Incurred by the World 
War Should be Cancelled. Sec- 
ond Affirmative. 

72S^esolved, That the Allied Debt 

Should be Cancelled. Negative. 

726 Resolved, That the President of the 

United States Should be Elected 
for a term of six years and be 
Ineligible for Reelection. Neg- 
ative. 

727 Resolved, That the Strike is Not 

the Best Method of Settling La- 
bor Disputes. Negative. 

728 Resolved, That the Mental Fiber 

of a Nation is More Important 
Than the Physical. Affi.rmative. 

729 Resolved, That There Should be a 

Constitutional Amendment Passed 
Providing for Federal Regulation 
of Child Labor. Affirmative, 

730 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Cancel the Allied War 
Debt. Negative. 

731 Resolved, That Labor Unions as 

They Now Exist Are Detrimental 
to the United States. Affirma- 
tive. 

732 Resolved, That Labor Unions as 

They Now Exist are Detrimental 
to the United States. Negative. 

733 Resolved, That the United States 

Government Should Adopt a 
Policy of Further Restriction of 
Immigration. Negative. 

734 Resolved, ’That Congress Should 

Provide for the Enforcement of 
the Decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board. Affirmative. 

735 Resolved, That the Soldiers’ Bonus 

Should be Passed. Negative. 

736 Resolved, That the Teacher Has 

Greater Influence in the Com- 
munity Than the Preacher. Af- 
firmative. 

737 Resolved, That the City Manager 

Plan of Government Should be 
Adopted in all Cities of Ohio. 
First Affirmative. 

738 Resolved, 'That the United States 

Should Adopt the Parliamentary 
Cabinet Form of Government, 
Affirmative. 

739 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Adopt the Parliamentary 
Cabinet Form of Government. 
Negative. 

740 Resolved, That a Boy or Girl Has 

a Better Chance of Success in the 
Country Than In the City. Af- 
firmative. 

741 Resolved, That the Volstead Act 

Be enacted In the Philippines. 
Affirmative. 

742 Resolved, That All Immigrants to 

the United States Should be 
Prohibited for a Period of Ten 
Years. Negative. 

7-43 Resolved, That Japan Should Be 
Given Extension Bights and 
Privileges in China. Affirmative. 
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744 Resolved, That the Philippine Is- 

lands Should Be Given Their In- 
dependence Within One Year. 
Negative. 

745 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Join the League of Na- 
tions. Negative- 

746 Resolved, That We Should Have a 

City Manager Plan of Govern- 
ment. Affirmative. 


747 Resolved, That We Should Have a 

Minimum Wage Established By 
Law. Affirmative. 

748 Resolved, That Environment Has 

a Greater Influence on Character 
Than Heredity. Affirmative. 

749 Resolved, That Education is More 

Advantageous to a Person Than 
Wealth. Affirmative. 

750 Resolved, That Municipalities 

Should Own and Operate Their 
Public Utilities. Affirmative. 


Eighteen Special Groups of Speeches — $3 Per Group 

In arranging tlie following 18 groups of speeclies it will be noted, 
an effort was made to have all speeches pertaining to the same general 
subject listed in the same group. Each Speech eontaius 1,000 words. 


Group 301 to 310 Cost ?3 

ADDRESSES FOR NATIONAL 
HOLIDAYS. 

301 Address of Welcome on July 4th. 

302 Address For Flag Day Exercise. 

303 Address on Independence Day. 

304 Arbor Day. 

305 Memorial Day Address. 

306 The Art of Christmas. 

307 George Washington. 

308 Address on Abraham Lincoln's 

Birthday. 

309 Approach of the New Year. 

(A New Tear’s Eve Paper.) 

310 Thanksgiving Day. 

Group 311 to 320 Cost $3 
ADDRESS FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS, 

311 Address Introducing a Governor. 

312 Address Introducing a United 

States Senator. 

313 Are We Coddling Criminals? 

314 Cultivating a Love for the Beauti- 

ful Through Paintings. 

315 City Manager Plan of Municipal 

Government. 

316 In Favor of Labor Unions. 

317 Influence of Environment on Char- 

acter Building. 

SIS National Sports. 

319 The Epics of All Peoples. 

320 The Bridge of History Spans the 

Gulf of Time. 

Group 321 to 330 Cost $3 

SPECIAL ADDRESSES. 

321 Address at Laying of Cornerstone 

of World War Memorial. 

322 Address Before United Spanish 

War Veterans. 

323 Future Demands of American Man- 

hood. , _ 

324 Is America’s Attitude Toward 

World Conference Justifiable? 

325 The United States to the World 

War — Debtor. 

326 Resolved. That the Soldiers* Bonus 

Bill Should Have Been Passed. 
Affirmative ^ , 

327 The World War and Some of Its 

Effects. 

328 Resolved, That the Intematloual 

Debts Inctirred by the World 
War' Should Be Cancelled. First 
Affirmative. 

329 Membership Talk on the Society cf 

Vefcerans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

330 Why Peace Is Better Than War. 

IS 


331 

332 


333 

334 


335 

336 

337 

338 

339 


340 


341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 


351 

352 


Group 331 to 340 Cost $3 

ROTARY, KIWANIS AND 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Rotary Prom a Banker’s Viewpoint. 

Speech for Retiring President of 
Kiwanis Club. 

The Business Man’s Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

Chamber of Commerce Should In- 
crease Their Activities in Time 
of Depression. 

Toastmaster's Address for Chamber 
of Commerce Banquet. 

Toastmaster’s Address for Kiwanis 
Club Banquet. 

Toastmaster’s Address for Rotary 
Luncheon Club. , * 

Service, the Watchword of the 
Hour. _ 

Chamber of Commerce andl its 
Relations lo Business and the 
Community. ^ 

The Mission of the Rotary Club. 


Group 341 to 350 Cost $3 

TALKS FOR LODGES. 

Harmony and Cooperation, the 
Strength of Organization, One 
for All and All for On^** 

Address on Entering a Fraternal 
Society. . „ t. 

Welcome Address for a Rebekah 
Entertainment. 

An Address at an Eastern Star 
Convention. 

Purity, Love, Equality and Fidelity. 
(Motto of P^hian Sisters.) 

Liberty, Truth, Justice and Equal- 
ity. (A good Talk for Use at a 
Fraternal Organization.) 

Address of Welcome by an Eastern 
Star Member to a Visiting East- 
ern Star Organization. 

Address by Noble Grand of a 1^- 
bekah Lodge on Leaving 
Chair and Being Presented with 
a Jewel by the Lodge. 

The Educational Work of the D. 
A- R., State and National. 

Eastern Star Work. 

Group 351 to 360 Cost $3 

MASONIC ADDRESSES AND 
PRAYERS. 

The Knl^ts Templar. 

Address of Welcome to Fort Worth, 
Texas, to the Most Worsblpf^ 
Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., State 
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353 Address Accepting tlie Office of 

Worshipful Master of a Masonic 
Lodge. 

354 The Cross and the Crescent. 

355 After Dinner Talk at a Masonic 

Banquet. 

356 Prayer for Opening of a Cere- 

monial. 

357 Prayer for Returning Thanks at a 

Masonic Banquet. 

358 Freemasonry, A Teacher of Tol- 

erance. 

359 Shrine Address at Dedication of 

New Masonic Temple. 

360 Masonic Fraternity. 

Group 361 to 370 Cost $3 

ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 

361 Efficiency in the Monthly Meetings 

of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

362 Annual Address of the President 

of the Woman’s Club. 

363 Address of New President of a 

Woman’s Club. 

364 Response to Address of Welcome 

of Women Social Workers. 

365 Address of Welcome at Federation 

Meeting of Women’s Clubs. 

366 What the Woman Voter Should 

Know- and the Responsibility of 
the Ballot. 

367 Address Before League of Woman 

Voters. 

368 Women Are More Efficient in Rais- 

ing Money Than Men. 

369 Women in the Modern Business 

World. 

370 Literature on Social Problems. 

Group 371 to 380 Cost $3 
ADDRESSES FOR ANNIVERSARIES, 
REUNIONS, ETC. 

371 Speech at a Birthday Dinner. 

372 Toasts for a Wedding, 

373 Mother. 

374 The Golden Rule. 

375 Address to a Newly Married Couple. 

376 Address at a Wedding Anniversary. 

377 The Silver Wedding Anniversary, 

378 Presentation Address at a House- 

Warming. 

379 Address at a House-Warming. 

380 Address at a Family Reunion. 

Group 381 to 390 Cost $3 

ADDRESSES FOR BANQUETS. 

381 Address at Banquet to Retiring 

Pastor of Lutheran Church. 

382 Address at Banquet of Coal Miners’ 

Club. 

383 Suggestions for a Banquet Pro- 

gram. 

384 Speech at a Hotel Banquet. 

385 Address at a Banquet of Volunteer 

Firemen. 

386 Speech at a Banquet of Plate Glass 

Factory Department Heads. 

387 Welcome Address at Ramblers’ 

Club, 

388 Speech at a Girls’ “High-Y” Ban- 

quet, 

389 Speech for Presentation of a Gold 

Watch. 

390 The Business Man’s Allegiance to 

‘the Flag, 

Group 391 to 400 Costs ?3 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS AND AD- 
* DRESSES AT CHURCH 
AFFAIRS. 

391 Christian Mission- 

392 Address to a Bible Class. 


393 The Catholic in American History. 

394 The Needs and Benefits of Missions. 

395 The Relation of the Sunday School 

to Law Enforcement. 

396 Reverence Toward God and the 

Church. 

397 Compare the Motive of Job and 

That of Divine Comedy. 

398 Address of Welcome in Behalf of 

the Pleasant Grove Baptist 
Church to the Old Landmark 

399 Tht^Bible^The Book of All Ages. 

400 Address at City Officials’ Night, 

Opening of Catholic Church Ba- 
zaar. 

'Group 401 to 410 Cost $3 

PRESENTATION ADDRESSES AND 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

401 Mayor’s Address of Welcome to 

Convention of Knights Templar. 

402 Response to Address, “Welcome to 

the State Capitol.” 

403 Address of Welcome to Delegates 

to 47th Annual Conference of 
Lincoln District Congregational 
Association. 

404 Presentation and Welcome Address, 

Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

405 Welcome Address in Behalf of the 

Pleasant Grove Baptist Church 
to the Old Landmark Associa- 
tion. 

406 Address at Presentation of Prizes 

to Bowling Team. 

407 Golden Chain Address of Accept- 

ance. 

408 Speech For Presentation of a Gold 

Watch. 

409 Address on Presentation of Medals 

to Employees of a Hotel at 
Opening Dinner. 

410 Acknowledgment of a Remembrance 

from a Graduating Class. 

Group 411 to 420 Cost $3 

ADDRESSES FOR DOCTORS. 

411 Toastmaster’s Address for the Med- 

ical Profession. 

412 The History and Progress of Sur- 

gery. 

413 Address of Welcome to Physicians 

and Surgeons as National Con- 
vention. 

414 Address Before North Brooklyn 

Medical Society. 

415 What Has Been Done For the 

Service Men By Our Government 
in Hospital, Occupational and 

Social Work. 

416 The Country Doctor. 

417 The Physician and His Medical So- 

ciety. 

418 How to Keep Healthy and the 

Value of It to Success, 

419 The Physical and Mental Care and 

Development of Children at 

Home and School. 

420 The Eye and Its Relation to 

Health. 

Group 421 to 430 Cost $3 

SPECIAL ADDRESSES. 

421 The Modern Business Office and the 

Things it Contains to Make Work 
Easy. 

422 The Mission of Humor. 

423 The Ideas and Ideals of the Boy 

Scouts. 

424 Why Did Not America Go to the 

Aid of France in the Franco- 
Prussian War? 

425 Mock Trial — ^Action in Divorce. 
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426 Tlaeodore Roosevelt. 

427 Poverty and Crime. 

428 Tlie World is Calling for More 

Statesmen. 

429 The Boy and His Gang, 

430 The Golden Rule. 

Group 431 to 440 Cost $3 

SPECIAL, ADDRESSES. 

431 Future Work of the Railroad Club 

Organization. 

432 Harmony and Cooperation the 

Strength of Organization. 

433 High Ideals. 

434 St. Patrick's Day Address. 

435 Speech at Opening of New Munici- 

pal Building. 

436 Shakespeare the Dramatist. 

437 Socialism. 

438 The New Generation Meets the 

Old. 

439 The Advantage and Benefits of an 

Incorporated Town. 

440 The Present Position and Future 

of Labor. 

Group 441 to 450 Cost $3 

BANKERS’ ADDRESSES. 

441 The Country Banker of the South. 

442 Address at County Federation 

(Bankers’ Meeting). 

443 Teaching Children How to Save. 
444^ Rbtary from a Banker’s View- 
point. 

445 Thrift. 

446 Toastmaster’s Address at Banker's 

Association. 

447 Annual Address at a Meeting of 

Banker’s Association- 

448 What a Farm Bureau Can Do For 

Farmers. 

449 Thrift From the Banker’s View- 

point. 

450 Address Before Virginia Banker's 

Association. 

Group 451 to 460 Cost $3 

POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 

451 Address for Democratic Nominee 

for Prosecuting Attorney. 

452 Republican Address for County 

Convention. 

453 Democratic Address. 


454 Democratic Speech. 

455 A Short Republican Speech. 

456 Address in Support of a Candidate 

for Congress. 

457 Address in Support of a Republican 

Candidate for State Senate, 

458 Address Before League of Woman 

Voters, 

459 Address of Candidate for State 

Senatorial Committee. 

460 Speech for Newly Elected City 

Treasurer. 

Group 461 to 470 Cost $3 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
ADDRESSES. 

461 Knights of Columhus. 

462 Address on Entering a Fraternal 

Society. 

463 Toastmaster’s Address at K. of C. 

464 Christopher * Columbus. 

465 The Mission of the Knights of 

Co'lumbus. 

466 The Spirit of Fraternity. 

467 Presentation Address to a Knights 

of Columbus Chaplain. 

468 Nomination for Office of State 

Deputy, Kjnights of Columbus. 

469 Response to Toast; The Knights of 

Columbus. 

470 St. Patrick’s Day Address. 

Group 471 to 480 Cost $3 

EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 

471 Is the Moral Side of the School 

Receiving Proper Attention? 

472 Causes of Failures in School Work. 

473 The Elementary School Principal. 

474 Speech at Graduation Party at a 

Teachers* Training School. 

475 The Value of a High School Club 

for Girls. 

476 School Principal’s Address on Ac- 

cepting a Bible from a Lodge. 

477 School Principal’s Address on Ac- 

cepting an. American Flag from, 
a Lodge. „ 

478 Address at a District Teachers 

Association. , 

479 The Influence of Manual Training 

on Character. 

480 The Ethical Attitude of the 

Teacher Toward His Profession. 


School Orations, Debates, Addresses, Papers 

A Book of One Hundred School Speeches for OiJy $6.00 

The follomag School Orations, Debates, Addresses and Papers suit- 
able for Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, College Professors, 
Debating Classes, Students, ete., have been published in book form 
and are offered at the reduced price of only $6.00. Only 2,000 copies 
have been published at this price. All of these speeches have been 
rewritten during the last 12 months under the direction of a corps of 
trained eoEege and university graduates, in order to make any neces- 
sary changes and corrections, introduce new matter, and bring them 
thoroughly up-to-date. 

Order your copy now before the edition is exhausted there will 
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be no second pirinting. Each one of the speeches contains about 1,000 
words, and they are bound in one handsome cloth volume, 6^x9^ 
inches. Price, $6.00. 


501 

502 

503 

504 

505 


506 

507 
608 


509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 
616 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

541 

542 


Address of County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Address of Superintendent at Clos- 
ing of Schools (Granting Diplo- 
mas) . 

How the Supervisor Should Help 
the Teacher- 

Address of the Principal or Super- 
intendent at a Junior-Senior 
Banquet. 

Address of the Principal or Super- 
intendent, Presenting the Gradu- 
ating Class to the Board of 
Education. 

Education and Life — for Superin- 
tendent at Commencement and 
Granting of Diplomas. 

Farewell Address by a Country 
School Teacher. 

Response by a Teacher to a Wel- 
come Address Delivered by the 
President of a Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. ^ 

Address at Opening of Rural 
School. 

Address to a College Graduating 

Address Before an Educational 
Convention. 

An Address Before College Alumni. 

An Address to a Graduating Class 

Vktr O /’ll 07* 

Address to the Junior and Senior 

Why higher Education. 

What is Success? _ 

The Need of Physical Education. 

The High School as a Community 

Address* to Graduating Class 
(School of Commerce), 

Why We Need a New School House. 

Labor the Key to Success. 

Program for a Grammar or High 
School Commencement. 

Address of Superintendent to Grad- 
uating Class, 

Address of Welcome to High School 
Alumni. 

Address at Rural High School Com- 
mencement. 

The Educational Value of Moying 
Pictures. „ , , , 

Address by a Teacher or Principal 
at Christmas Exercise. ^ 

The Burr of the Wheel. (A High 
School Oration.) 

Address of Welcome to New Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

What is Real Education and Does 
it Pay? 

Address at Commencement of State 
Graded School. 

Memorial Address. 

The Idea and Ideals of the Boy 
Scouts. 

Address for Flag Day Exercises. 

Not Evening But Dawn. (A High 
School Oration.) 

High Ideals. (A High School Ora- 
tion. ) 

Democrary in the Public Schools. 

Address of Welcome to a Reunion 
Banquet of Class ’14. 

Golden Chain Link Presentation 
Address. 

Efficient Education. 

The Value of Knowledge. 

American Ideals. (A High School 
Oration.) 


543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 

552 

553 


554 


555 

556 

557 

558 

559 

560 

561 

562 

563 

564 

565 

566 


The University of True Patriotism. 
(A High School Oration.) 

Presentation Oration. 

An Address at the Dedication of a 
Memorial Tablet. 

Advantages of Teachers Attending 
Summer Normals. 

Our Schools of To-day — Improve- 
ments in Half a Century. 

My Best Piece of Work — Advising 
the Construction of School Build- 
ings (County Superintendent). 

Address for Class Day by Class 
President. 

Presenting a Memorial to School. 

Discipline in the School. 

How Parents Hinder the School 
Work of Their Children. 

High School Alumni Banquet — De- 
tailed Information Not Found in 
Books, About How to Organize 
and Conduct the Meetings, 
Duties and Privileges of Presi- 
dent and Toastmaster, Etc. 

The High School Library — Why It 
Should Be, and What It Should 
Be. 

Class History (A Model). 

Class Prophesy (A Model). 

Address at Unveiling of the Class 
Tablet. ^ ^ 

A College Education is a Greater 
Asset Than a 50-Acre Farm. 

The Class Pedigree. 

The Class Calendar. 

Salutatory for Either a Grammar 
or High School. 

Salutatory for a High School. 

Salutatory for a College or Univer- 
sity. 

Valedictory for a Grammar School. 

Valedictory for a High School. 

Valedictory for a College or Uni- 


versity. 

567 A Valedictory Address for a Young 

Lady in a Catholic School. 

568 Class Scrap Bag. 

669 The Class Grumbler. 

570 Response of Class President. 

671 Class Prophecy — Outline. 

572 Class Will — Outline- 
673 Give the World the Best You Have 
and the Best Will Come Back to 
You. 

574 A List of Toasts (For High School 

Alumni Banquet). 

575 Address of President of Board of 

Education. 

676 Intelligence Tests. 

577 Mantle Oration. 

578 America, Twenty Years Hence (A 
High School Oration). 

579 What Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

Has Meant to the World. 

580 Historical Spots in the United 

States. 

681 A Nation’s Temptation. 

582 Green But Growing (A High School 

Oration). 

583 Our Flag (A High School Oration). 

584 The Value of a High School Edu- 

cation. 


585 The Need of a Southern Associa- 
tion of Business College Teachers. 

586 America and Her Future. 

587 Immigrant Education. 

588 Address Presenting a Picture of 

President Harding to a High 
School. 
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589 Resolved, That the Allied Debts 

Should Be Cancelled (Negative). 

590 Resolved, That All Inunigrants to 

the United States Should Be 
Prohibited for a Period of Ten 
Years (Negative), 

591 Resolved, That the Human Race is 
Increasing Faster Than the Means of 

Subsistence Rendering Poverty 
and Starvation Inevitable (Af- 
firmative) . 

592 Resolved, That the Open Shop is 

Preferable to the Closed Shop 
Policy in Our Industries (Nega- 
tive). 

593 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Grant Complete Inde- 
pendence to the Philippines by 
1924 (Affirmative). 

594 Resolved, That Japan Should Be 

Given Extensive Rights and 
Privileges in China (Affirma- 
tive). 


595 Resolved, That We Should Have 

Municipal Ownership of Public 
Utilities (Negative). 

596 Resolved, That the Philippine Is- 

lands Should Be Given Their In- 
dependence With One Year (Neg- 
ative). 

597 Resolved, That Moving Pictures, as 

They Are Now Conducted Are 
On the General Average Detri- 
mental to the American People 
(Affirmative) . 

598 Resolved, That the United States 

Should Join the League of Na- 
tions (Negative). 

599 Resolved, That the Philippine Is- 

lands Should Be Given Their In- 
dep en den ce ( Affirmative ) . 

600 Resolved, That the Yellow Race is 

an Eminent Menance to the 
United States and Its Possessions 
(Negative). 


Note. — ^You can purchase any ten of these speeches, which will be 
sent in typewritten form for only $3.00. 


300 HUMOROUS SNAPPY STORIES 

We have for sale a collection of 300 Good Humorous Snappy Stories 
suitable for Public Speakers to use while making Speeches. The 300 
sell for $3. Average cost of each story is less than 1 cent each. Get 
these stories and be an important guest at the banquet table. Tell a 
good story while making a speech. 

300 TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

300 toasts suitable for 200 different occasions ; including 20 toasts 
to the Ladies, 25 Patriotic toasts, toasts for use at Banquets, Lodge or 
Club Meetings, Dinner Parties, etc. 

The 300 Toasts sell for only $3.00. 

JACK’S STUNT BOOK 

70 funny stunts suitable for use at club meetings, luncheons, dinner 
parties, etc. Stunts for every occasion. If you are a member of a 
club or lodge and want some funny stunts for use at meetings, order 
this little book at once. 

The stunt book sells for $1.00, postage five cents extra. ACT NOW! 

SEVENTY FUNNY STUNTS. 

300 CELEBRATED PASSAGES AND PHRASES SELECTED 
PROM GREAT SPEECHES FOR ONLY $3.00 

These passages are verydielpful and an asset to every speaker. In 
the list will be found passages and phrases for every occasion. Our 
writers have coILeeted these for the past several years while writing 
various speeches. We have classified these great passages as the 
‘‘Speaker’s Tools.” 

The 300 sell for only $3.00. 
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Fifty-two Eight-Minute Sermons For All Occasions 

Only $3.00 


The following 52 sermons, No. 1-52, contain 500 words in each ser- 
mon. These sermons were written by scholars who have the ability 
to interpret the Christian faith on lines people readily appreciate. 
Good forceful sermons are needed by every preacher of the gospel. 
The 52 sermons sell for only $3,00. 

We will write 1,000-word sermons on any subject for $4.00 per 
1,000 words or 500-word sermons for $2.50 each. Tell us the subject 
and we will write the sermon. 


1 The Laws of the Higher Life. 

2 The Love of Christ. 

3 A Day for Oivlng Thanks. 

4 The Peace That Abides. 

5 The Kingdom of Heaven. 

6 “To Whom Shall We Go?*' 

7 A Young Man's Glory. 

8 Wanted — ^A Man. 

9 Called to a Kingdom. 

10 Setting Out In Life. 

11 The Right Sort of Friend. 

12 The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 

13 Christ Greater Than Solomon. 

14 Walking Circumspectly. 

15 Redemption Through Christ. 

16 Christian Character. 

17 The Great Teacher, 

IS Moral and Spiritual Power. 

19 The Seven Deadly Sins. 

20 Christianity a Conflict, 

21 The Meaning of Christmas. 

22 Christ Is Risen. 

23 Abraham Lincoln. 

24 George Washington. 

25 Independence Day. 

26 The Christian Sabbath. 


27 Memorial Day Sermon. 

28 Mother's Day Sermon. 

29 A New Year Meditation. 

30 The Triumph of Christian Missions. 

31 Young People's Day. 

32 Lent. 

33 Palm Sunday. 

34 The Words Prom the Cross. 

85 Ascension Day. 

36 The Time of Pentecost. 

37 Trinity Sunday. 

38 Baccalaureate Sermon. 

39 The Church and the Working Man. 

40 Rally Day Sermon. 

41 Cornerstone Laying. 

42 Church Dedication. 

43 The Triumphs of Freemasonry. 

44 Odd Fellowship. 

45 Light at Evening. 

46 The Lamps of Education. 

47 Commimion Sunday. 

48 Watch Night. 

49 A Message in the Trees. 

50 The Word of God. 

51 The Resurrection of Christ. 

52 Where Do We Go Prom Here? — “A 

Christian Sermon." 


For all speeches listed for sale in this book write to 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY 

Box 304 Habeisbtjeq, Pa. 
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HAVE YOU EVER READ THE 


Public Speakers’ Magazine? 

The Public Speakers’ Magazine is a monthly periodical which ap- 
peals direct to the great class o£ men and women who are at more or 
less frequent intervals called upon to speak before an audience. 

The magazine contains every month ten (10) prepared speeches of 
timely interest and ten (10) clever Snappy Stories suitable for use as 
Illustrative Material for Public Speakers. Every speech is written 
by a College or University graduate. 

For sale at all news stands and book stores. SulscripUon price $3 
per year. 

Note; — ^If your local newsdealer does not carry this magazine in 
stock have him order one through American News Co., for you every 
month. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS' SOCIETY, 

Box 304, Harrisburs, Pa. 

Enclosed find check or M. O. for $3.00. Please send me the Public Speakers’ 
Magazine for one (1) year starting with current issue. 

Name 

Street No * 

Town * 

State 

For Sale at All Book Stores. 


Note: — 25 cents per Copy. 

We have a number of Sermons for all occasions. 

We have a number of jury talks for all occasions. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY 

Ha:^isbubs, Pa. 


Box 304 







q: 
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